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They  re  not  just  customers. 
They're  relationships.  Give  them  the  care 
and  feeding  they  need  to  grow. 
Would  they  prefer  a  rep  on  the  phone? 

A  transaction  on  the  web? 
Or  a  rep  talking  them  through  the  transaction? 
To  have  you  call  them  back?  Fax  them? 
Or  send  what  they  need  to  their  PDA? 
With  Avaya  you  can  do  it  all. 
And  keep  the  conversation  going. 
Visit  avaya.com  or  call  800-784-6104. 
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We  turn  audiences  into  customers. 
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YOU  ALREADY  KNOW  HOW  TO  BRING  PEOPLE  TO  YOUR  SITE.  The  ONLY  THING  YOU  NEED  NOW  IS  SOMETHING  TO  SELL 

THEM.  And  that’s  something  we  can  provide.  We  can  HELP  YOU  SELL  PRODUCTS  THAT  ‘ACTUALLY  MATCH  YOUR 

AUDIENCES  INTERESTS.  AND  WELL  TAKE  CARE  OF  ALL  THE  DETAI LS“ FINDING  THE  RIGHT  SUPPLIERS,  PROCESSING  THE 
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TRANSACTION,  MANAGING  THE  INVENTORY,  30  YOU  CAN  FOCUS  ON  WHAT  ATTRACTED  THOSE  CUSTOMERS  IN  THE  FIRST  PLACE. 
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W&M: 


When  we  help  you  build  your 
e-marketplace,  we’ll  make  sure 
the  technologies  play  nice. 


|lijJ^^Tegfi^^database  company 
build  your  e-marketplace  is  one  way 
to  make  your  technologies  get  along. 
Of  course,  then  your  e-marketplace 
only  works  with  others  of  its  kind. 
Defeating  the  very  purpose  of  an 
open,  virtual  marketplace.  Our 
architecture  supports  the  world's 
largest  open  trading  community, 
the  Global  Trading  Web,™  along  with 
truly  open  exchanges  like  Exostar 
(the  aerospace  e-marketplace 
created  by  Raytheon,  BAE  Systems, 
Boeing,  and  Lockheed  Martin). 
Our  technology  works  with  their 
technology.  It  will  work  with  yours. 

Get  experience.  Get  it  right.  Visit 
commerceone.com/emarketplace3 
or  call  877-261-8516. 


MANY  MARKETS.  ONE  SOURCE 
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Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


Yes,  all  of  these  features  and  functions  can  be  found  in  one 
solution:  And  you  can  find  out  more  by  making  one  phone 
call.  Call  today  and  find  out  how  the  industry  standard  for 
network  and  systems  management  can  help  you  get  all  of 
your  desktops  under  control. 


For  more  information,  call  1-888-864-2368, 
or  visit  www.cai.com/ads/deskiopmgmt 
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ISN’T  BIG 
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ENOUGH 

CIOs. 


One  guy  gets  a  six-figure  severance  package. 

The  other  guy  gets  a  coach  seat  to  nine  time  zones 
and  a  two-word  mission  from  the  chief:  fix  it. 

The  “synergy”  that  was  supposed  to  happen 
with  the  merged  companies  didn’t. 

The  operating  units  can’t  share  data. 

The  employees  work  together  fine; 
the  data  storage  systems  don’t. 

It’s  too  bad  you  can’t  take 
storage  systems  offsite  to  bond. 


THAT’S  WHEN  IT  HITS  YOU.  YOU  ARE  SO  READY  FOR 


»  storage  fact 


The  average  large  company  has  six  different  computing  environments,  making  consolidation  a  problem. 
Open  IBM  storage  solutions,  including  Enterprise  Storage  Server™  and  SAN,  work  with  the  systems 
of  all  leading  vendors.  Storage  matters.  In  the  New  Economy,  you’re  only  as  good  as  your  infrastructure. 


T  800  426  7777  ask  for  Storage  Solutions 


ibm.com/storage/solutions8 


@b  usiness  infrastructure 


IBM,  Enterprise  Storage  Server,  the  e-business  logo  and  That’s  when  it  hits  you.  You  are  so  ready  for  IBM  are  registered 
trademarks,  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  ©2000  IBM  Corporation 
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Europe’s  hottest  website  is  incredible. 

It  takes  reservations  for  travel,  hotels, 
restaurants,  theatre,  you-name-it  —  right 
on  your  wireless  phone. 

We  got  it  up  and  running  in  90  days. 

Our  wireless  solutions  are  the  first  to 
connect  mobile  phones  to  the  Internet. 

Our  e-commerce  solutions  are  the 
only  ones  that  allow  websites  to  be  as 
personal  and  analytical  as  this. 

And  to  take  100  million  hits  a  day. 

See  how  the  software  that  makes  the 
Internet  run  can  make  your  company  fly. 

Come  to  www.informix.com/success. 


Whose  e-business  solutions  got 
Europe’s  hottest  website  up-and-selling 

in  90  days? 


Informix 
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Amazing,  isn’t  it?  Some  supply  chain  vendors  actually  promise  a  silver  bullet,  a  painless  solution  for  your  problems. 
But  when  it  comes  to  working  with  your  legacy  systems,  those  silver  bullets  are  usually  duds,  slowing  implementation  down. 
Way  down.  Adexas  iCollaboratiori'1  suite  is  different.  It  is  designed  to  be  open,  so  you  can  integrate  it  with  your  existing 
system  much  more  easily.  And  save  a  lot  of  aspirin  in  the  process.  Learn  more.  Call  866*382*3392  or  visit 
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Depending  on  where  your  company  sits  at  this  moment  in  time,  the  advent  of  broadband  could  be  either  an  incredible  opportunity  or 
a  technical  debacle.  Either  way,  it's  a  challenge  you  will  have  to  be  up  for  to  succeed.  It's  exactly  why  companies  that  need  broadband 
to  work  are  bringing  Aperian  into  the  picture. 

As  the  foundation,  we  have  built  several  state-of-the-art,  managed  data  centers  that  are  strategically  located  directly  on  the 
Genuity  and  MCI  WorldCom  Internet  backbones,  the  two  largest  IP  networks  in  the  world. 

Each  data  center  is  supported  by  a  professional  services  team  that  delivers  complete,  timely,  and  scalable  solutions. 

Their  experience  in  building  industrial-strength  infrastructure  gives  Aperian  the  intelligence  it  takes  to  offer  the  most  advanced 


content  distribution  and  application  hosting  services. 


Cisco 

1  Powered  Network 


powered  by 

m 


Let  Aperian  industrialize  your  future. 

Visit  the  source  at  www.aperian.com/source. 


Industrializing 


Broadband.' 


(h>  Aperian.  Inc..  2000.  Aperian.  the  Aperian  logo  and  Industrializing  Broadband  are  trademarks  of  Aperian.  Inc.  Cisco.  Cisco  Systems, 
the  Cisco  Systems  logo  and  the  Cisco  Poweied  Network  mark  are  registered  trademarks  ot  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  and  its  affiliates 


It’s  now  standard  practice 


■ 


Now  it’s  time  for  an  industry 
standard  to  manage  them. 


Let's  face  it.  You  have  to  be  on  the  Leading  edge  of  what  has  become 
known  as  e-business.  But  you  cannot  afford  to  Lose  saLes,  customers 
and  brand  reputation  because  of  faiLed  transactions.  So  your  systems 
must  be  more  than  exceLLent.  They  must  be  failsafe. 

ReLax.  Tonic  has  arrived. 

Now  you  can  feeL  comfortabLe  about  your  company's  dependence  on 
web  appLications.  Because  the  Tonic  enterprise  soLution  heraLds  a 
new  era  of  web  appLications  management. 

Load  testing  and  integrity  assessment  before  going  Live.  And 
on-going  monitoring  of  systems  beyond  anything  previousLy  offered 
by  a  singLe  company.  That's  Tonic. 

Active  within  hours,  not  days.  Easy  to  use  with  no  retrofitting  of 
your  systems  required.  But  with  the  scaLabiLity  to  simuLate  miLLions, 
not  just  thousands,  of  simuLtaneous  users.  After  aLL,  you  pLan  to  be  that 
successfuL,  right? 


SuddenLy  the  Leading  edge  is  a  much  more  comfortabLe  pLace  to  be. 

www.tonic.com 


TONEt 


Guaranteeing  Your  Net  Works. 


Opinion  Online 

Why  Do  Women  Hate  IT? 

SOUND  OFF  Despite  the  fact  that  women  in  IT 
earn  about  60  percent  more  than  women  in  other 
fields,  the  percentage  of  women  who  make  up  the 
IT  workforce  has  dropped  from  40  percent  in  1986 
to  29  percent  today.  Why  do  women  hate  IT? 

Tell  us  what  you  think. 
comment,  do.  com! sound,  cfm  ?ID=63 

BHow  Digital  Signatures  Will 

Change  Your  Business 

ANALYST  CORNER  The  new  E-Sign  Act  became 
effective  Oct.  1,  making  digital  signatures  legal  for 
contracts  and  transactions.  What  does  it  mean  for 
your  business?  Find  out  what  The  Hurwitz  Group 
thinks. 

www.  cio.  com/ analyst/091 1 00_hurwitz.html 

And  Don’t  Miss... 


CIO  Wanted 

Your  dream  job  is  waiting.  What  are  you  waiting 
for?  Check  out  our  senior-level  IT  professional  job 
board,  jobs.cio.com 

Web  Metrics 

There  are  now  more  than  72  million  domain  name 
hosts,  and  the  number  continues  to  climb,  according 
to  the  Internet  Software  Consortium’s  most  recent 
Internet  domain  survey.  The  total  represents  an 
increase  of  28  percent  over  the  last  measurement 
taken  in  July  1999,  which  showed  56,218,000  hosts, 
and  a  67  percent  rise  above  January  1999’s  aggregate 
of  43,230,000  hosts.  For  these  and  more  numbers 
you  can  count  on,  visit  Web  Metrics. 
www2 .  cio.  com/webbusiness/metrics 


^WNTH 

DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY 
ASK  THE  EXPERT 
Have  a  question  about  online 
fulfillment?  David  Simbari, 
CEO  of  Optum,  will  be 
available  through  Nov.  30  to 
offer  insight  and  advice  on 
how  companies  can  engineer 
their  supply  chains  to  meet 
and  exceed  online  customer 
expectations  and  turn  fulfill¬ 
ment  into  a  competitive 
weapon  this  holiday  season. 
www.cio.com/CIO/expert/ 


u  If  you  apply  your  notion  of 
context  and  core  to  the 
IT  functions,  which  major 
activities  would  you  retain  and 
which  would  you  outsource?55 

Question  put  to  Geoffrey  Moore,  author  of 
Living  on  the  Fault  Line  and  other  books. 

To  read  Moore's  response,  visit 
www2.cio.com/books/viewqa. cfm?ID=14 
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Infinite  Possibilities. 

Younique  Solutions!" 


You  need  to  cultivate  raw  possibilities  into  real  business  productivity. 
But  your  success  depends  on  creating  just  the  right  conditions  for 
your  ideas  to  grow.  Who  can  make  it  happen?  You  can  —  with  the 
help  of  SAVVIS.  Just  go  on-net  with  SAVVIS,  and  you  can  build  an 
affordable  custom  network  virtually  instantaneously.  You  choose  the 
parameters,  bandwidth  and  QoS  levels  you  desire  —  and  watch  your 
business  thrive.  Reap  the  fruit  of  your  labors  today  with  the  SAVVIS 
networking  solutions  of  tomorrow. 


Intelligent  IP  Networking  for  Dynamic  Companies™ 


n  &Avv/s 

www.savvis.net/golden 


©  2000  SAWIS  Communications.  All  rights  reserved.  All  trademarks  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


1-866-4SAVVIS 


You  can  do  ANYTHING 


It  may  come  as  a  surprise  at  first.  Everyone  buying 
into  your  eBusiness  vision  quickly  and  enthusiastically. 
But  that's  how  life  is  when  you've  got  a  Black  Rocket.™ 
The  world's  first  Network  Services  Platform. 

What  is  Black  Rocket?  A  revolutionary  new  service 


GENUITY  is  the  leading 
Network  Services  Provider  for 
businesses  changing  the  world. 


Black  Rocket  combines 
critical  network  services 
like  secure  managed  Web1 
hosting  with  Genuity's  state-: 
of-the-art  fiber  optic  global- 


from  Genuity™  that  gives  you  the  power  to  launch  high-end  network  into  a  single,  secure  and  scalable  platform.  Black 
Web  sites  and  other  eBusiness  applications  faster  than  ever.  Rocket  also  comes  with  the  industry's  first  Service  Level 
Which  saves  you  time,  money  and  headaches.  Agreement.  So  uptime  is  guaranteed. 


©  Genuity  Inc.  2000.  Genuity  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Black  Rocket  is  a  trademark  of  Genuity  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


with  a  BLACK  ROCKET. 


Genuity  delivers  Black  Rocket  in  10  business  days  or  less, 
so  you  can  jump-start  your  eBusiness  initiatives.  And  when  your 
Web  site  or  eBusiness  application  is  completed,  Black  Rocket 
provides  a  secure,  managed  and  resilient  eBusiness  environment 
so  you  can  get  ahead  —  and  stay  ahead  —  of  the  competition. 

There's  nothing  like  Black  Rocket. 

That's  why  eBusiness  leaders  like  IBM,  Cisco  and  Cap 
Gemini  Ernst  &  Young  are  already  joining  together  with  Genuity 


to  offer  eCommerce,  eMarkets  and  other  eBusiness  solutions 
built,  deployed  and  managed  on  Black  Rocket. 

See  for  yourself.  For  more  information,  check  out  our 
white  paper  at  www.genuity.com  or  call  1 -800-GENUITY. 

GENUiTY 


From  the  Managing  Editor 

drosenba  u  m  @cio.co  m 


When  the 
Mission  Really 
Is  Critical 


The  language  of  IT  tends  toward  the  dramatic.  Missions  are 
critical.  Exceptions  are  fatal.  Implementations  are  painful.  Sys¬ 
tems  crash.  And  staffing  is  always  in  crisis. 

Perhaps  this  tilt  toward  the  purple  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  we  compensate  for  the  relative  bloodlessness  of  the  IT 
discipline.  Managing  networks  and  vendors,  searching  for  the 
right  application  or  system  to  do  the  job,  and  balancing  budgets 
and  enterprise  demands  aren’t  exactly  the  stuff  out  of  which 
action-adventure  novels — or,  to  be  frank,  sexy  magazine  sto¬ 
ries — are  made.  This  is  not  to  say  that  what  IS  people  do  is 
not  important.  IT  is  often  the  difference  between  business  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure.  But  it’s  rarely  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

Then  again,  sometimes  it  is. 

In  this  issue,  Senior  Writer  Susannah  Patton’s  cover  story, 
“The  Rx  Files”  (Page  104),  describes  one  of  those  rare  instances 
in  which  the  passion  practitioners  profess  is  truly  earned. 

Patton’s  article  begins  with  the  sad  story  of  Betsy  Lehman,  a 
Boston  Globe  health  columnist,  who  in  1994  entered  Boston’s 
world  famous  Dana-Farber  Cancer  Institute  for  treatment. 
Because  a  doctor  made  a  prescription  error,  and  because  that 
error  was  not  caught,  the  39-year-old  mother  of  two  died — 
not  from  cancer,  but  from  a  mistake. 

An  awful  tale,  and  awfully  common.  Last  year,  the  Institute 
of  Medicine  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  published  a 
report  on  the  prevalence  and  consequence  of  medical  errors. 
According  to  the  report,  medical  mistakes  kill  between  44,000 


and  98,000  a  year.  Seven  thousand  of  those  deaths  were  because 
a  patient  received  the  wrong  medicine  or  the  wrong  dose  of  the 
right  medicine.  This  happens  when  a  nurse  misreads  a  doctor’s 
prescription,  or  a  pharmacist  sees  20  mg  instead  of  2.0  mg,  or 
a  doctor  just  gets  it  wrong.  All  of  which  is  easy  to  do  when  you’re 
overtired,  overworked  or  overstressed. 

To  anyone  with  a  technological  bent  or  experience  with  any 
one  of  a  number  of  business  processes,  the  way  to  fix  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  prescription  error  is  obvious:  You  create  a  smart  order- 
entry  system;  you  install  pharmaceutical  software  and  integrate 
that  with  electronic  medical  records.  If  proper  drug  protocols 
are  programmed  into  the  system,  the  system  will  flag  or  reject 
prescriptions  that  don’t  meet  the  parameters. 

Since  Lehman’s  death,  Dana-Farber  has  installed  an  auto¬ 
mated  system  that  checks  prescriptions  against  protocols,  and 
pharmacists  double-check  them  against  a  patient’s  electronic 
records.  Unfortunately,  although  one-third  of  hospitals  nation¬ 
wide  have  computerized  order-entry  systems,  only  1  percent 
require  their  physicians  to  use  them. 

Vendors  must  be  pushed  to  build  better  off-the-shelf  systems, 
and  IT  leaders  must  market  the  benefits  of  those  systems  to  the 
users — the  health-care  providers  on  whom  our  lives,  and  the 
lives  of  our  friends  and  families,  inevitably  depend. 

After  all,  in  this  arena,  the  IT  mission  truly  is  critical. 
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IT'S  BACK,  AND  IT  STILL  MEANS  BUSINESS 

)RA  BIG  BAD  ECONOMY.  WHEN  WAS  THE  LAST  TIME  YOU  SAID,  "HEY,  COMPANY,  LET'S  SHUT  DOV 
OT  LIKELY,  EH?  WELL,  DON'T  EXPECT  ANY  SHUTTING  DOWN  FROM  THIS  SERVER-SAURUS  EITHER.  AN 
RKOUT  IT  DESERVES  (UNUKE  OTHER  SERVERS,  WHICH  WILL  JUST  BEG  FOR  MERCY),  tioooo: 

DEVOURS  TERABYTES  LIKE  APPETIZERS,  and  your  cowwonuum  main  a 


network  is » coMPUTt**  WWW.SUN.COM/BIGGERANDBADDER 

1060,  THE  JAVA  COFFEE  CUP  1060,  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER.  AND  WE'RE 
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wSHTVEB.  SUN,  SUN  MICROSYSTEMS,  THE  SUN  1060,1  ..  ‘  . 

‘  IN  COM  ARE  TRADEMARKS  0*  REGISTERED  TRADEMARKS  Of  SUN  MICROSYSTEMS,  INC.  IN  THE  U  S  AND  OTHER  COUNIRIfS. 
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JDEDWARDS 


APPOINT  YOURSELF 


Let's  talk  about  freedom  to  collaborate.  That's  what  we  stand  for  at  J.D.  Edwards.  Here’s  how  we  can  help:  We  offer  software 
to  automate  your  core  business  processes  and  extend  them  outside  your  enterprise.  We  do  this  by  integrating  a  wide 
range  of  our  own  proven  solutions,  plus  hot,  new  e-commerce  applications  from  our  growing  lineup  of  software  partners 
So  now,  you  can  build  a  collaborative  network  that  brings  together  any  customer,  any  supplier  and  any  partner.  Regardless 
of  which  software  they’re  running.  You  get  a  solution  that's  open  to  the  future,  open  to  partners  and  open  to  the  genius 
of  many  software  suppliers.  We  call  it  The  Freedom  to  Choose.  The  Power  to  Share.  It's  what  makes  us  the  leader  in  agile, 
collaborative  solutions  for  the  Internet  Economy.  Interested?  Visit  us  at  www.jdedwards.com/freedom 


THE  FREEDOM  TO  CHOOSE.  THE  POWER  TO  SHARE. 
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TWO  VIEWS  ON  SALARIES  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SECTOR 

“Uncle  Sam  Wants  You”  [Aug.  1,  2000]  was  a  very  interesting  story,  and  I  enjoyed  it.  As 
former  CIO  for  both  the  state  of  California  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  I  can 
certainly  commiserate.  I  was  excited  to  see  the  Internal  Revenue  Service’s  Paul  Cosgrove 
mentioned,  but  I  want  to  add  what  I  believe  is  an  important  distinction.  I  am  familiar  with 
this  because  I  was  contacted  by  recruiters  for  the  IRS's  CIO  position.  Congress  passed  a 
law  to  make  that  position  pay  $175,000,  which  is  $50,000  more  than  the  CIO  would  have 
been  eligible  for  otherwise.  While  I  believe  that  the  IRS’s  computer  challenges  are  huge, 
they’re  probably  no  greater  than  those  at  many  other  large  federal  agencies.  Finally, 
Governor  [George  W.]  Bush  has  proposed  appointing  a  CIO  for  the  entire  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  Let’s  see  what  this  pays! 

John  Thomas  Flynn  •  Sacramento,  Calif.  •  jtf2001@aol.com 


UNCLE  SAM 
WANTS 

YOU 


The  pay?  s  less. 
Dotcom?  Try  dcrtgDV. 

As  public-sector  CIOs 
struggle  to  lure  IT  talent, 
they  borrow  Ideas  from 

business— and  mate 

do  with  less. 


worth  it  compared  to  the  alter¬ 
natives.  Remember,  the  Army 
has  to  attract  people  to  low- 
paying  jobs.  What  does  it  offer? 
Training,  development,  educa¬ 
tion  and  a  challenge. 

Thanks  for  the  article,  and 
thanks  for  listening  to  an  old 
CIO. 

Bill  Anderson 

E-Business  Specialist 
Health  Net 


I’m  a  68-year-old  former  CIO.  Being 
competitive  with  IT  salaries  has  always 
been  a  challenge  in  all  sectors.  I’d  like  to 
suggest  two  coping  strategies  for  hiring 
people  in  the  public  sector. 

First,  offer  technology  training.  IT 
professionals  and  those  aspiring  to 
such  are  attracted  by  continual  learn¬ 
ing  and  development.  Be  strong  in  this 
benefit,  and  you  can  get  away  with 
lesser  salaries.  Second,  watch  each  indi¬ 
vidual’s  job  assignments.  Keep  each 
person  challenged  all  the  time.  Move 
less  challenging  jobs  to  someone  with 
less  experience  for  whom  they  will  be 
a  challenge. 

Neither  of  these  suggestions  is  easy. 
They  can  be  done,  however,  and  are 


Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 
william.anderson@healthnet.com 

NO  ADVERTISING 
IN  ACADEME! 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Aug.  1, 
2000,  Reality  Bytes  column  [“‘A’  Is  Not 
for  Advertising”].  As  a  professional 
person  who  moonlights  as  a  school 
board  member  for  my  children’s  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  I  find  the  concept  of 
advertising  in  schools  bordering  on  the 
obscene.  Advertising  has  its  place  in  our 
lives — one  could  argue  too  much  of  a 
place — but  the  school  system  is  not  it. 
The  whole  idea  of  education  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  set  of  balanced  viewpoints  so 
that  people  can  grow  to  be  able  to 


make  informed  decisions  without 
undue  influence.  It  also  could  be  argued 
that  this  kind  of  advertising  is  neither 
smart  nor  viable  in  the  long  term. 
Channel  One  is  a  great  case  in  point. 

It’s  great  to  see  some  social  con¬ 
sciousness.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Mike  McDonald 
Consultant 
Perth,  Australia 

CRM:  TECHNOLOGY  WITH 
A  HUMAN  FACE 

I  was  thrilled  to  see  your  treatment  of 
customer  relationship  management 
(CRM)  in  the  CIO-lOO  issue  [“Mas¬ 
ters  of  the  Customer  Connection,” 
Aug.  15,  2000].  For  years,  CRM  has 
been  a  tactic  pitched  by  technology 
providers,  systems  integrators  and  a 
phalanx  of  professional  service  orga¬ 
nizations  seeking  the  amazing  profits 
available  by  helping  companies  kill 
the  goose  to  get  the  golden  egg.  CRM 
is  an  enterprise  strategy  that  for  most 
organizations  requires  hard-won 
organizational  change,  significant  pro¬ 
cess  reengineering,  a  different  IT  infra¬ 
structure  than  most  companies  were 
built  on  and  a  fundamental  redefini¬ 
tion  of  the  business  model.  To  see 
CIO  treat  CRM  as  a  fundamental 
change  in  enterprise  strategy  sup¬ 
ported  by  large  technology  initiatives 
was  exhilarating! 

For  years  as  a  consultant  in  the  field, 
and  later  as  the  leader  of  a  global  CRM 
solutions  group  at  a  services  company, 
I  felt  like  Cassandra — speaking  a  truth 
that  no  one  could  hear.  The  president  of 
one  of  the  largest  retail  banks  in  the 
United  States  described  my  presenta¬ 
tion  of  customer  management  strategies 
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WHAT  HAPPENED  WHEN  WE  INVITED  THE  WEB'S  TOP  CAR  DEALER  TO 


KICK  OUR  TIRES? 


They  took  us  for  a  test  drive.  And 
liked  our  performance  so  much  they 
only  bought  our  hardware,  but 
our  e-business  solutions  as  well. 
You  see,  Autobytel.com— the  global 


0<” 
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leader  in  automotive  e-commerce 
and  services— was  looking  for  help  in 
maintaining  its  lead  and  accelerating 
its  growth. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  people  who 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  selling  cars 
via  the  Internet  came  to  another 
group  of  e-business  innovators:  the 
people  at  Unisys. 

We're  helping  Autobytel.com  with 
everything  from  Unisys  e-@ction 
Enterprise  Servers  to  building  Web 
sites  to  handle  their  global  expansion. 
And  we'll  be  there  to  see  the  job 
through.  But,  then,  with  Unisys  that's 
always  the  deal,  www.unisys.com 


UNISYS 


We  eat,  sleep  and  drink  this  stuff. 


4500 

500. 


i 


©2000  Unisys  Corporation.  Unisys  is  a  registered  trademark  and  e-@ction  is  a  trademark  of  Unisys  Corporation. 
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as  a  “leap  of  faith.” 

For  years,  as  the  technology  has  led 
the  way  in  making  headlines  (good 
and  bad),  those  of  us  who  positioned 
CRM  as  technology  in  service  to 
something  larger — and  considerably 


tomers  out  the  door  in  droves.  Like 
anything  new  in  our  culture,  CRM 
has  had  to  mature  through  a  period 
of  being  trendy  to  go  from  a  nonex¬ 
istent  discipline  to  become  part  of  the 
infrastructure  of  how  a  business  is 


When  management  recognizes  the  value  of 
individual  contact  and  empowers  employees  to 
effectively  communicate,  the  result  is  true 
customer  service. 


more  difficult  for  “C”  chairs  to 
embrace — were  considered  “those 
guys  who  kill  projects.”  Now  that  the 
hoopla  of  CRM  technology  has  set¬ 
tled  in  to  doing  the  hard  work  of  actu¬ 
ally  providing  a  measurable  difference 
in  customer  experience,  those  employ¬ 
ing  the  tools  are  beginning  to  ask, 
What  experience  is  it  we  are  trying  to 
create  and  why?  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  European  markets  as  a 
whole  have  a  much  more  inherently 
mature  view  of  CRM.  A  less  aggres¬ 
sive  selling  culture  and  significant  pri¬ 
vacy  laws  have  minimized  the  ability 
to  confuse  CRM  for  product  push 
with  the  creation  of  sustained  cus¬ 
tomer  relationships. 

I  have  had  some  direct  or  indirect 
exposure  to  many  of  the  companies 
you  cited  in  your  CIO- 100.  I  can  tell 
you  that  if  they  are  representative  of 
the  whole,  no  one  on  the  list  got  to 
where  they  are  without  learning  the 
hard  way.  Short-term  CRM  initia¬ 
tives,  measured  for  return  by  produc¬ 
tivity  alone,  are  risky,  expensive  and 
intrusive.  Worse  yet,  a  successful 
short-term  CRM  initiative,  if  not 
grounded  in  strategy,  can  be  more 
damaging  if  it  succeeds,  gaining 
short-term  sales  and  sending  cus¬ 


run.  Perhaps  now  more  companies 
will  reap  the  sustainable  benefits  of 
a  customer-centered  strategy  because 
they  will  cease  to  be  fodder  for  those 
selling  a  quick-fix  CRM  package. 

I.  Barry  Goldberg 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
goldberg.barry@worldnet.att.net 

In  e-business  and  the  Internet  world,  a 
company’s  personality  extends  to  all 
employees  who  have  access  to  the  Inter¬ 
net,  so  customer  service  is  not  limited  to 
the  traditional  department.  Because 
Web  contact  is  made  at  an  individual 
level,  a  company’s  personality  and  the 
corporate  message  have  to  be  champi¬ 
oned  by  all  employees.  When  manage¬ 
ment  recognizes  the  value  of  individual 
contact  and  empowers  employees  to 
effectively  communicate,  the  result  is 
true  customer  service. 

George  Trudel 

Director  of  Information  Services 
Scrip  Pharmacy  Solutions 
Wakefield,  R.I. 
mail@georgetrudel.  com 

CONFLICTING  MESSAGES 
ABOUT  CIO  STATUS 

“Trouble  at  the  Top”  [Aug.  15,  2000] 
hits  all  of  the  major  points:  CIOs  today 


expect  to  report  to  top  management, 
they  expect  to  sit  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  rest  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  and  they  expect  to  be  able  to  fash¬ 
ion  an  IT  strategy  that  maps  the  busi¬ 
ness’s  strategy.  Unfortunately,  today’s 
CIO  still  gets  a  call  from  the  CFO  when 
his  check  printer  is  jammed  and  the 
help  desk  is  not  responding  quickly 
enough.  It’s  a  bit  of  a  conflict  in  priori¬ 
ties  that  sends  a  conflicting  message. 

Mike  Anderson 
Brightpoint  North  America 
Indianapolis 
manderson@brightpoint.com 

A  VOTE  FOR  THE 
E-BUSINESS  DEGREE 

To  me,  “A  Difference  of  Degree” 
[Sept.  1,  2000]  was  a  very  interesting 
and  timely  discussion  about  the 
e-commerce  degree  because  I  had  just 
returned  from  my  first  class  when  I 
read  it.  I  have  chosen  to  pursue  a  cer¬ 
tification  in  e-business.  This  allows  me 
to  brush  up  and  stay  current  on  the 
always-changing  world  of  e-business 
and,  if  I  choose,  I  can  apply  the  cred¬ 
its  toward  an  MBA. 

Since  I  have  vast  business  and  online 
experience,  I  don’t  feel  that  an  MBA  is 
necessary  or  that  it  will  provide  enough 
payback  to  me  in  the  future.  By  taking 
this  certification  course,  I  can  stay  cur¬ 
rent,  learn  from  fellow  e-business  peers 
and  continue  to  expand  my  knowledge 
horizon. 

Todd  Doherty 

Vice  President,  Telecom  Industry 
Director 
SageMaker 
Fairfield,  Conn. 
todd.doberty@sagemaker.  com 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

Send  your  thoughts  and  feedback 
to  letters@cio.com.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  length  or  clarity. 
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MANAGE  WHAT  MATTERS 


If  everything  in  your  life  stops  when  there’s  a  problem  with  your  IT  infrastructure, 
then  you  need  intelligent  technology  that  helps  you  monitor  and  manage  the  things  that 
matter.  Because  your  infrastructure  should  know  what’s  important  to  your  business  and 
your  world.  And  that’s  exactly  what  Aprisma  develops  and  delivers-solutions  as 
dependable  as  you.  877. 437. 0291  www.aprisma.com 


VERITAS  NetBackup™  Family. 

Raise  your  awareness  about  data  protection. 


The  leading  solution  for  desktop 

to  data  center  data  protection  - 


VERITAS  NetBackupZ 


When  you  realize  your  business  critical 


data  must  be  protected,  discover  VERITAS 


NetBackup M.  As  the  leader  for  backup  and 


recovery  solutions,  VERITAS,  The  Data 


Availability  Company ’,  offers  data  protection 


from  the  desktop  to  the  data  center.  With 


VERITAS  NetBackup M  DataCenter  for  data 


protection  for  large  operating  environments 


in  the  corporate  data  center,  with  VERITAS 


NetBackup  BusinesServer  "  for  heterogeneous 


branch  office  data  protection,  and  with 


VERITAS  NetBackup  Professional  for  the 


protection  of  desktops  and  mobile  laptops  - 


there  is  only  one  name  you  need  to 


remember:  VERITAS  NetBackup,  fully 


scalable  to  your  backup  needs. 


To  find  out  more  about  the  product  that 
redefines  enterprise  data  protection,  visit  our 
website  at  www.veritasxom/netbackup. 


VERITAS 


BUSINESS  WITHOUT  INTERRUPTION* 
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Return  of 
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You  asked  MSB  to  help  educate  senior  management  on  the  business  value  of  technology. 

We  heard  you.  And  we’re  pleased  to  announce  Darwin. 


Darwin  is  the  first  magazine,  written,  edited  and 
calibrated  for  business  executives.  Every  issue 
demystifies  technology  for  non-technology  executives 
and  helps  them  understand,  identify  and  support 
technology  options  to  achieve  your  organizational  goals. 

Darwin  covers  ail  the  technologies  executives  need 
to  know,  not  just  the  Internet.  From  application  software 
to  ASPs,  from  encryption  to  ERP,  hardware  to  hosting, 


VPNs  to  vendor  relations  —  everything  it  takes  to  use 
technology  to  solve  business  challenges. 

r  Darwin  is  FREE  to  qualified 

non-technology  executives.  Tell  your  team 
to  apply  for  a  Free  Subscription  at 

www.darwinmag.com/subscribe 


For  more  information,  call  1-800-624-5545  or  visit  www.quantum.com 


Earth  broadcasts 


Translation  software 


Gore/ Bush  commercials 


Earth  invasion  plans 


If  it’s  important  to  you,  save  it  with  us. 
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Plug  into  AC  power 


2  Connect  to 
Ethernet  hub 


Turn  Snap  Server  on 


Snap  Servers  are  engineered  for  one  purpose:  file  sharing. 
That’s  why  Don  could  have  a  Snap  Server  2000  up  and  running 


on  a  LAN  in  43  seconds!  “If  I  had  the  choice  of  installing  an  NT 
server  for  network  storage  or  a  Snap  Server,  I’d  pick  the  Snap 
Server,”  says  Don.  “It’s  fast,  easy  and  the  browser  configuration 
tool  is  very  intuitive.”  To  read  Don’s  story  and  virtually  install  a 
Snap  Server  yourself,  visit  www.snapserver.com/install  today. 


For  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  an  NT  file  server,  a  Snap  Server 
easily  adds  up  to  240GB  to  your  LAN  -  ideal  for  remote  offices, 


Ease  of  Use 

•  Auto-sensing  lOBase-T/IOOBase-TX 
Ethernet 

•  Automatic  recognition  of  network 
types/clients 

•  Supports  DHCP,  BOOTP  and  RARP 

•  Configuration  via  Web  browser 

Features 

•  Embedded  OS  (unlimited  user 
license) 

•  Pentium-class  processor 

•  Ultra  ATA  hard  drives 

•  RAID  5,  1  or  0 

•  Easily  supports  100  or  more  clients 
Compatibility 

•  Simultaneous  support  for  Windows 
2000,  NT,  NetWare,  UNIX,  Linux  and 
Macintosh  networks  and  clients 
across  TCP/IP,  IPX,  NetBEUI  and 
AppleTalk  networks 

Network  Backup 

•  Compatible  with  Windows  and 
NetWare  backup  software,  including 
Veritas  Backup  Exec,  Computer 
Associates  ARCservelT  and  Microsoft 
backup  software  for  Windows 
95/98/NT/2000 

Network  Security 

•  Integrates  with  Microsoft  Domain 
Controllers  or  local  user  list 


departments  or  workgroups.  According  to  a  recent  PC  Data 
report,  4  out  of  5  workgroup  network  attached  storage  (NAS) 
servers  sold  are  Snap  Servers  and  they  are  also  the  most  awarded 
NAS  product  on  the  market  today.  So  go  with  the  industry 
standard.  Quantum  Snap  Server. 


Guarantee 

•  Unconditional  30-day  money-back 
guarantee,  plus  3-year  parts  and  labor 


Price  (msrp) 

Model  4100  (240GB) . $4,499 

Model  4100  (120GB) . $2,999 

Model  2000  (60GB) . $1,699 

Model  1000  (30GB) . $799 


A-LIST 

PCComputing 


Quantum 


Model  1000  (15GB) . $499 


Quantum 


www.snapserver.com 
1 .888. 343. SNAP 


n*unn 


i  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Quantum  and  the  Quantum  logo  are  trademarks  of  Quantum  Corporation,  registered  in  the  USA  and  other  counlnct  Snap’  Server  is  a  trademark  of  Quantum  Corporation 
All  other  product  names  are  trademarks  of  the  respective  companies  Leadership  sales  claim  based  on  PC  Data  report,  |unc  2000  for  hard  disk  workgroup  NAS  products  under  S5.000. 
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Edited  by  Sandy  Kendall 


TELECOMMUTING 

Pooling 

Resources 

By  Sarah  D.  Seale  t 


THE  SINGLE-OWNER  automobile  is  an 
American  way  of  life,  but  maybe  it’s  time 
for  change.  With  a  concept  called  car-shar¬ 
ing,  sometime-drivers  join  a  company  or 
co-op  that  maintains  a  fleet  of  automobiles 
that  members  can  schedule  for  grocery 
runs,  weekend  outings  or  a  trip  to  the  fur¬ 
niture  store.  According  to  CarSharing.net, 
a  website  that  keeps  tabs  on  car-sharing 
organizations  and  resources,  motorists 
who  drive  fewer  than  7,500  miles  a  year 
and  don’t  need  a  car  every  day  can  save 
money  and  have  greater  flexibility  with 
car-sharing.  Members,  who  can  make 
reservations  over  the  phone  or  online,  usu¬ 
ally  pay  an  annual  fee  and  additional  fees 
based  on  hourly  usage  and  mileage.  The 
concept,  which  has  been  successful  in 
Europe  and  Canada,  is  just  taking  off  in 
the  United  States,  and  new  services  wres¬ 
tle  with  ways  to  control  vehicle  access  and 


track  hours 
and  mileage. 

Boston’s  Zipcar, 
which  started  last  June, 
has  a  fleet  of  Volks- 
wagens,  each  equipped 
with  a  magnetic  ID  card 
reader  to  unlock  the  doors. 

A  user  leaves  the  keys  in  the 
car  when  returning  it  to  its  parking 
spot  in  one  of  the  Boston  area’s  densely 
populated  neighborhoods,  but  the  ignition 
won’t  start  until  the  next  driver  swipes  his 
or  her  card.  At  City  Carshare  in  San 
Francisco  (www.sfcarshare.org),  which 
hopes  to  be  motoring  by  December,  mem¬ 
bers  will  wave  a  key  fob  over  a  sensor 
mounted  on  the  dashboard,  and  a  short- 
range  radio  link  will  provide  communica¬ 
tion  between  home  base  and  the  vehicles. 
Meanwhile,  David  Brook,  president  of 


2-year-old  Car- 
Sharing  Portland  in 
Oregon  (www.car 
sharing-pdx.com ),  is  eye¬ 
ing  similar  prototypes 
with  more  security  than 
his  current  low-tech  system: 
All  the  driver’s-side  doors  are 
rekeyed  to  a  standard  key.  Once 
inside  the  car,  members  punch  in 
a  code  to  open  a  lockbox  containing  the 
ignition  key. 

Car-sharing  enthusiasts  hope  that 
organizations  with  large  fleets  of  cars  will 
develop,  use  and  thus  drive  down  prices 
of  compatible  technologies  like  keyless 
ignitions  or  GPS  tracking.  “All  the  pieces 
of  the  technology  exist  right  now,”  Brook 
says.  “It’s  just  that  no  one  has  packaged 
them  quite  like  car-sharing  [organizations] 
have  in  mind.” 


"Can  somebody  check  ebay  and  see  if  i  got  the  lamps? 
Seriously...the  auction's  gonna  run  out  while  i’m  here.” 

-Michael  J.  Fox,  actor,  at  the  Sept.  10  Emmy  Awards  ceremony 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  CHRIS  LENSCH 


Chances  are,  we  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Fact 
is,  98  out  of  the  FORTUNE  100  count  on  business 
intelligence  solutions  from  SAS  to  explore  infor¬ 
mation,  better  understand  customer  and  supplier 
relationships,  predict  behavior,  and  unlock  hidden 
opportunities.  Today,  SAS  is  leading  the  industry 
in  bringing  this  same  level  of  intelligence  to  the 
world  of  e-business.  With  e-Intelligence  from 
SAS,  you  can  capture,  analyze  and  react  to  data 
gathered  at  any  point  of  contact.  Aid  then  just  as 
quickly  disseminate  new  findings  to  anywhere 
they’re  needed  across  your  extended  enterprise. 
To  get  the  answers  you’re  searching  for,  call  us 
today  at  1-800-727-0025  or  stop  by  www.sas.com. 


T he  Power  to  Know t„ 


t«  e- Intelligence 


SAS  and  a*l  other  SAS  Institute  Inc  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS 
Institute  Inc.  in  the.  USA  and  other  countries.  @  indicates  USA  registration.  ©  2000  SAS  Institute  Inc.  35609US  0600 


www.wdypark.com  e-mail:  rudy@wdypark.com 
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COMPETITIVE  INTELLIGENCE 

Playing  Catch-Up 

IT’S  NO  GREAT  revelation  that  female  athletes,  besides  Marion  Jones  (left)  or  the  Williams 
sisters,  get  short  shrift  in  print  and  television  media.  Can  the  Web  do  better?  Sites  that  include 
women’s  sports  exist,  but  a  devotee  often  has  to  dig  through  pages  of  male-dominated  sports 
on  mainstream  sites  to  find  info  on  women's  sports.  Still,  what  the  Web  doesn’t  offer  the  avid 
fan,  it  may  offer  aspiring  athletes.  "Women  who  want  to  play  and  don’t  yet  know  their  sport  can 
explore  sports  more  efficiently  via  the  Web,”  points  out  Donna  Lopiano,  executive  director  of 
Women's  Sports  Foundation  in  East  Meadow,  N.Y.  So  for  women  trying  to  choose  between 
weightlifting  and  kayaking  as  their  next  sport— and  for  marketers  seeking  to  target  them— the 
Web  may  close  the  gap. 

Runner’s  World  magazine  (www.womensrunning.com)  Offers:  training  diaries,  news,  health  tips 
SportsForWomen:  (www.sportsforwomen.com)  Offers:  news,  diaries  of  female  Olympic  athletes, 
chat  rooms,  retail  store 

WNBA  (www.wnba.com)  Offers:  women’s  basketball  coverage 

Women’s  Sports  Legends  Online  (www.wslegends.com)  Offers:  devotion  to  female  tennis  greats 
Women  Sports  Network  (www.wsnsports.com)  Offers:  news,  events  and  community  activities 

-Meg  Mitchell 


Maynard 


BY  DARRIN  BELL  AND  THERON  HEIR 
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DOES  YOURS? 

You  may  not  know  siteROCK,  but  you  do  know  our  customers.  Leading 
e-businesses  around  the  world  rely  on  our  24/7  remote  operations  support 
services  to  help  keep  their  sites  running  smoothly  around  the  clock. 

SiteROCK  is  ISO  9001 -certified  to  monitor,  measure,  and  manage  your  critical 
IT  delivery  chain  including  co-located  e-business  systems,  network  providers,  and 
third-party  dependent  applications. 

SiteR0CKSM  services  are  delivered  through  our  network  of  Reliability  Operations 
Centers  (ROCs)  staffed  24/7  by  siteROCK-trained  IT  professionals  around  the 
world.  We  give  you  what  you  need— immediate,  cost-effective  remote 
operations  support  services  that  augment  your  internal  IT  staff  and  allow 
you  to  focus  on  what  matters  most:  keeping  your  customers  happy. 

You  know  our  customers— and  you  know  their  sites  ROCK. 

Call  us  today  at  1.877. 506. ROCK  or  visit  www.siterock.com 


*9001 


n  siteROCK 


©  2000  siteROCK  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  SiteROCK  and  the  siteROCK  logo  are  service  marks  of  siteROCK 
Corporation.  Other  trademarks  featured  are  the  properties  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Choosing  an  ASP 

APPLICATION  SERVICE  PROVIDERS  (ASPs),  which  allow  companies  to  rent 
software  applications  over  the  Internet,  are  gaining  ground.  But  in  a  survey  of  228 
U.S.-based  businesses  with  100  or  more  employees,  Cahners  In-Stat  Group  found  that 
while  four  in  10  companies  said  they  wanted  to  outsource  their  applications,  only 
16  percent  said  they  would  opt  for  an  ASP.  In  the  short  term,  trend  watchers  predict 
that  the  majority  of  the  approximately  300  ASPs  now  in  business  will  fail  or  be  bought 
by  larger  companies.  Still,  spending  on  ASPs  is  expected  to  skyrocket. 


Types  of  applications  that  are  currently  outsourced  by 
companies  with  more  than  100  employees  (38  respondents) 

Accounting  or  financial 

42.1% 

E-commerce/transaction  processing 

28.9% 

Customer  service 

23.7% 

CRM 

23.7% 

Collaborative/Groupware 

21.1% 

Messaging 

21.1% 

SCM 

18.4% 

Sales-force  automation 

13.2% 

ERP 

10.5% 

DataBase/Storage 

2.6% 

Programming/Software  development 

0.0% 

Other/Don’t  know 

7.9% 

Applications  Offered  as  Services  1999-2000  (by  100  ASPs) 

1999 

2000 

Customer  service 

70% 

82% 

E-commerce 

67% 

85% 

66% 

75% 

CRM 

54% 

63% 

Collaborative/Groupware 

49% 

65% 

-  ERP 

36% 

49% 

Supply  chain  management 

35% 

54% 

Sales-force  automation 

34% 

49% 

Other 

8% 

10% 

SOURCE:  CAHNERS  IN-STAT  GROUP.  SCOTTSDALE.  ARIZ.  STUDIES  PUBLISHED  IN  MARCH  AND  JUNE  2000 


Best  Practices  for  IT 

1  •  Go  with  a  well-known  provider. 

Until  ASP  startups  mature  a  bit, 
larger  companies  should  stick  with 
well-known  providers  for  their 
outsourcing  needs,  says  Kneko 
Burney,  director  of  markets  and 
computing  at  Cahners.  For  example, 
Redwood  City,  Calif.-based  Kana 
(founded  1996)  and  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.-based  eGain  Communications 
(established  1997)  each  provide 
customer  service  applications  as  well 
as  system  integration  services.  “If 
you’re  looking  at  a  brand-new 
startup  with  three  months’  experi¬ 
ence,  you  might  want  to  rethink  it,” 
Burney  says. 

2  •  Check  references.  The  biggest 
danger  for  ASP  shoppers  is  lack  of 
reliability.  So  if  you’re  looking  for  an 
ASP  to  handle  payroll  processing  or 
customer  service  applications,  do 
your  research.  Find  out  which  other 
companies  are  using  the  service,  and 
talk  to  them  about  their  experience. 
If  the  company  is  too  young  to  have 
good  references,  make  sure  execu¬ 
tives  and  engineers  at  the  ASP  have 
proven  track  records. 

3  •  Demand  service.  ASPs  should 
provide  the  needed  training,  system 
integration  services  and  long-term 
service  agreements.  In  particular, 
Burney  notes,  ASPs  should  have 
service-level  agreements  guarantee¬ 
ing  the  availability  of  their  own 
servers.  However,  if  a  WAN  or 
client-side  problem  should  occur,  the 
ASP  is  usually  off  the  hook.  “ASPs 
are  generally  hesitant  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  accountable  for  delivery  at 
this  point,  mainly  because  so  little  is 
currently  in  their  control,”  the 
Cahners  report  states. 

Suggest  future  topics  to 

numberS^cio.com. 
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Results 

When  you  bring  in 


The  Technical  Resource  Connection,  Inc. 


...your  Architects 

for 

Distributed  Computing 
Success™ 


to  deliver  software  solutions  to  your  business  problems, 
define  your  enterprise  architecture,  or  build  e-business 
solutions,  be  prepared  for  results. 

The  Results:  We  deliver  what  you  expect. 

On  time.  Within  budget.  Faster.  No  surprises.  Working. 

The  Long-Term  Benefits:  Improved  business. 

More  reliable.  Scalable.  Flexible.  Competitive. 

That's  because  TRC  focuses  on 

solving  your  business  problems 
using  our 

SolutionThread  ™ 
architecture-driven 
software  development  methodology. 

TRC  has  applied  its  methodology  to  architect  and  deliver  a 
variety  of  successful  large-scale  applications,  among  them: 

•  e-business  infrastructures  in  the  real-estate  services, 
insurance,  and  financial  services  industries 

•  product  ordering  systems  in  the  insurance  and 
telecommunications  industries 

•  enterprise  architecture  definitions  in  the  banking, 
financial  services,  and  insurance  industries 

•  trading  systems  in  the  banking  and 
financial  services  industries 

•  customer  care,  work  management  (workflow),  and 
product  distribution  software  in  the  retail,  pharmacy, 
telecommunications,  and  financial  services  industries 


Our  service  offerings  include: 

•  Architecture-Driven  Software  Development 

•  Rapid  Internet  Development 

•  Enterprise  Architecture  Definition 

•  Project  Assessments 

•  Technology  Consulting 

•  Training 


Our  technical  expertise  includes: 

•  CORBA,  EJB,  MOM,  application  servers  and  other 
middleware  technologies 

•  Java  and  C++ 

•  RDBMS  and  OODBMS 

•  Web  servers,  XML,  XSL 

•  Microsoft  COM+,  MTS,  MSMQ 


For  details  about  TRC’s  SolutionThread™  methodology, 
request  your  FREE  “Guide  to  Architecting  Distributed  Computing”  from  results@trcinc.com 


To  learn  how  The  Technical  Resource  Connection  can  meet  your  expectations — and  get  results — 

visit  www.trcinc.com, 

or  call  1-800-TRC-2992,  ext.  3029# 

For  job  opportunities,  send  resumes  to  jobs@trcinc.com. 

12320  Racetrack  Road 
Tampa,  Florida  33626 

The  Technical  Resource  Connection,  Inc.  is  a  Wholly  Owned  Subsidiary  of  Perot  Systems  Corporation 


Fact: 

Almost  everything  you  learn  today  will  be  obsolete 
in  12  months. 


Saba  Human  Capital  Development  and  Management  Solutions.  The  intelligent 
way  to  accelerate  learning  and  performance.  To  succeed  in  the  Knowledge 
Economy  requires  a  culture  of  continuous  learning.  That’s  why  companies  like 
Cisco,  Continental,  and  Ford  turn  to  Saba.  We  offer  new  tools  that  help  you 
reach  across  the  extended  enterprise  swiftly  and  continuously.  So  you  can 
assess,  train,  and  motivate  people.  And  accelerate  performance  of  the  entire 
enterprise.  Want  to  learn  more?  Call  877- SABA-1 01.  Or  go  to  www.saba.com. 

All  data  is  on  We  at  www.saba.com  02000  Saba  Software.  Inc  Saba,  the  Saba  logo.  Saba  Software.  Inc..  Saba  Performance.  Saba  Learning  Enterprise  and  "moving  the  enterpnse.  moving  mlndsr  are  trademarks  or 
service  marks  of  Saba  Software,  Inc. 

moving  the  enterprise. 

moving  minds.* 
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AUTOMATION 

Election.53 

WITH  AMERICA’S  53RD  presidential 
Election  Day  only  a  week  away,  CIO 
wondered  just  how  significant  the  IT 
demand  of  such  a  huge  data  collection  and 
calculating  endeavor  would  be.  We  antici¬ 
pated  excitement  over  innovations  and  sob 
stories  of  sleepless  nights  from  IS  crews.  As 
it  turns  out,  IT  plays  little  role  in  helping 
communities  across  the  country  count  the 
more  than  100  million  votes  typically  cast 
each  presidential  election. 

Indeed,  most  voters  still  use  the  lever 
machines  first  introduced  in  1892,  punch 
card  ballots  and  scan  sheets,  similar  to 
SAT  tests,  to  do  their  civic  duty.  Some  80 
tech-reticent  communities  in  Massachu¬ 


setts  tally  paper  votes  by  hand  after  the 
polls  close.  A  few  cutting-edge  communi¬ 
ties  elsewhere  use  touch-screen  televisions 
and  scanners  to  cast  votes. 

While  Californians  will  punch  cards  and 
circle  dots  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
they’ll  also  get  to  participate  in  a  pilot  proj¬ 
ect  of  the  California  Internet  Voting  Task 
Force.  Voters  in  some  communities  cast 
their  traditional  vote  at  the  polls  but  then 
have  the  chance  to  cast  an  unofficial  vote 
via  the  Internet.  California  may  be  the  next 
state  to  attempt  online  voting,  following 
the  lead  of  Arizona,  which  held  online  vot¬ 
ing  for  the  Democratic  presidential  prefer¬ 
ence  primary  in  the  spring. 


Besides  alleviating  the  stress  of  hand¬ 
counting  votes,  the  Internet  also  has  the 
potential  to  lure  younger  voters  to  e-polls, 
says  Alfie  Charles,  spokesman  for  the 
California  secretary  of  state. 

California’s  progress  toward  Internet 
voting  will  come  in  baby  steps  for  secu¬ 
rity’s  sake.  By  2002,  the  state  anticipates 
that  voters  will  be  able  to  vote  online  at 
traditional  polling  places  and  possibly 
malls  and  business  centers,  but  there’s  no 
time  frame  set  for  remote  Internet  voting 
from  home  or  work  yet. 

We  were  just  a  little  ahead  of  ourselves 
with  that  sleepless  nights  idea. 

-Lauren  Capotosto 


Color  My  World 


By  Lee  Pender 


What  color  is  the  sky?  On  the  Internet, 
it  might  not  be  blue— or  at  least  not  the 
right  shade.  Because  of  differences  in 
monitors  and  other  hardware  inconsis¬ 
tencies,  color  isn’t  always  what  it 
seems.  Sky  blue  might  look  like  azure 
to  one  viewer  and  indigo  to  another. 

Through  the  wonders  of  software, 
however,  chartreuse  can  look  like  chartreuse  no  matter 
where  it’s  displayed.  E-Color  of  San  Francisco,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  been  bundling  color-consistency  software  with 
monitors  and  printers  since  1993.  Now  it’s  hitting  the 
Web  to  bring  users  reliable  colors  without  their  fiddling 
with  plug-ins  or  other  burdensome  Web  tools.  True 
Internet  Color  installs  a  cookie  on  an  end  user’s  hard 
drive,  then  takes  the  user  through  a  brief  setup  process 
that  optimizes  the  colors  on  the  user's  monitor.  People 
need  to  set  up  E-Color  only  once;  the  software’s  cookie 
optimizes  color  at  every  website  that  uses  E-Color. 

A  company  with  E-Color’s  color-optimization  software 


at  its  site  sends  product  images  to  E-Color.  These 
images  are  displayed  from  E-Color’s  server  rather  than 
the  company’s,  giving  the  images  consistent  colors  for 
end  users.  So  the  sky  is  the  same  blue  for  everybody. 

It’s  neat,  but  who  really  needs  it?  Lots  of  companies, 
according  to  Naill  Kelly,  vice  president  of  marketing  at 
Garmentrade.com,  a  San  Francisco-based  online  market¬ 
place  for  the  apparel  industry.  Accurate  color  represen¬ 
tations  are  critical  in  an  industry  in  which  the  difference 
between  crimson  and  fuchsia  can  mean  dollars  and 
sense.  For  example,  without  color  accuracy,  an  apparel 
manufacturer  might  resist  doing  business  with  a  sup¬ 
plier  over  the  Web,  saying,  “Your  color’s  off  so  you  do 
me  no  good.’’ 

Furniture,  cosmetics  and  home-goods  retailers  could 
also  benefit.  After  all,  mistakenly  purchasing  a  hunter 
green  jacket  to  go  with  pine  green  pants  is  no  disaster, 
but  painting  your  walls  salmon  only  to  see  the  mauve 
carpet  you  ordered  online  turn  out  to  be  pink,  is  enough 
to  give  any  decorator  the  blues. 
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LEVERAGE  EXISTING  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEMS 
WITH  OUR  WEB-TO-HOST  SOLUTIONS. 


SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY 

WITH  E-SOLUTIONS  FROM  ATTACHMATE.® 

When  you  leverage  your  enterprise  by  providing  real-time  direct  access  to  legacy  information  with  new  Web-based  applications, 
you’re  empowering  your  entire  organization  to  succeed.  Partner  with  Attachmatef  a  leading  provider  of  Web-based  host  access  and 
application  integration  solutions.  Build  your  competitive  advantage  through  efficiencies  in  overhead,  productivity  and  customer 
satisfaction  and  start  putting  your  employees,  business  partners  and  customers  in  the  know.  Turn  your  legacy  business  into  e-business. 
For  more  information,  contact  us  at  1-800-933-6793  (ext. 4428)  or  at  www.attachmate.com  and  learn  why  four  out  of  five  Fortune  500 
companies  and  over  12  million  users  worldwide  rely  on  Attachmate. 


attachmate 

enterprise  solutions  for  the  e-world”* 


©2000  Attachmate  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Attachmate  is  a  registered  trademark,  the  Attachmate  logo  is  a  trademark  and  enterprise  solutions  for  the  e-world  is  a  service  mark  of  Attachmate  Corporation.  All 
other  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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BUSINESS 


STRATEGY 


Optimism’s  Downside 


By  Alison  Bass 


KNOW  THE  TYPE?  The 

growing  dotcom,  where  every¬ 
one  from  the  CEO  down  is  pos¬ 
itively  bubbly  about  the  com¬ 
pany’s  prospects.  The  idea,  of 
course,  is  to  convince  in-house 
talent  and  outside 
investors  that 


or  missed  deadlines.” 

Likewise,  says  Robin  Kowalski,  professor  of  psychology  at 
Western  Carolina  University  and  an  APA  panelist,  “The  long  bull 
market  has  fostered  a  sense  of  false  optimism.  And  when  the 
false  front  falls,  as  it  has  to,  you’re  going  to  have  some  extremely 
disgruntled  people.” 


the  company  is 
a  winner. 

But  what  may 
make  business 
sense  for  a  startup 
in  the  short  run  is 
not  a  wise  strategy 
over  the  long  haul, 
according  to  new  re¬ 
search.  In  fact,  what  psy¬ 
chologist  Barbara  Held  of  Bowdoin  College  in 
Brunswick,  Maine,  labels  “the  tyranny  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  attitude”  in  our  culture  may  backfire  in  the  work¬ 
place,  if  there  is  too  much  pressure  to  be  positive  and 
if  there  are  insufficient  outlets  for  occasional  targeted 
negativity.  “Being  [constantly]  upbeat  can  lead  to  a 
tendency  to  think  in  a  quick  fix  kind  of  way,”  adds 
Julie  Norem,  a  social  psychologist  at  Wellesley  College 
who  was  part  of  a  panel  with  Held  on  “The 
Overlooked  Virtues  of  Negativity”  at  the  American 
Psychological  Association  (APA)  meeting  in  August. 
“Careful  analysis  might  make  us  think  about  more 
negative  [factors],  which  we  don’t  want  to  do.” 

Norem  and  others  say  the  pressure  to  be  blindly 
optimistic  has  increased  recently,  aided  by  a  flood  of 
self-help  books  exhorting  the  power  of  positive 
thinking.  Yet  being  too  positive  can  impede  good 
decision  making  in  and  out  of  the  workplace,  or 
lead  to  venting  through  bizarre  manifestations  (see 
“Gloom  Thrives,”  right).  Norem  notes,  “People 
tend  to  be  radically  optimistic  about  when  they  can 
get  things  done  and  that  often  leads  to  sloppy  work 


Gloom  Thrives 


HILLARY  CLINTON  SUCKS.  Microsoft  sucks.  Corporate  America 
sucks.  George  W.  Bush  sucks.  Celebrities  suck.  Metallica  sucks.  Intel 
sucks.  Government  sucks.  Napster  sucks.  Welcome  to  Sucks.com,  where 
everything  you  can  possibly  think  of,  pretty  much,  sucks. 

By  clicking  on  any  of  the  site’s  topics,  you  can  join  the  discussion  of 
the  failings  of  American  government,  business  or  culture.  It’s  free  speech 
at  its  best.  Or  worst.  And  the  grumbling  doesn’t  stop  there.  Maybe  you’re 
bothered  by  the  hype  around  certain  celebrated  individuals  like,  say, 

Regis  Philbin.  Go  to  Mostboring.com  and  cast  your  vote  for  the  celebrity 
you’re  sickest  of  hearing  about  (Philbin  leads  this  year’s  Boring  Institute 
poll  with  53  percent  of  the  vote).  Or  maybe  those  not-so-real  reality 
shows  have  been  getting  you  down.  Take  aim  at  them  on 
Survivorsucks.com,  BigBrotherblows.com  or  RealWorldsucks.com.  Or 
maybe  you  just  flat  out  hate  the  metric  system  (hey,  why  not?).  Go  to 
Metricsucks.com  and  learn  why  the  metric  system  “is  a  global  conspiracy 
created  to  cause  the  downfall  of  all  things  we  know  and  love.” 

For  IS  executives  there’s  Operating  System  Sucks  at 
s rom.zgp.org,  which  lets  you  view  or  add  to  an  OS  rating 
system  that  ranks  everything  from  AmigaOS 
to  Windows  on  a  "sucks-to-rocks”  scale. 

Or  go  to  Web  Life  Sucks  at 


www.alt-life-sucks.org  and 
discuss  why  life  on  the  Web  or 
in  general  stinks.  The  motto 
there  is  “we  strive  to  bring 
you  the  very  best  viewpoints 
of  a  world  where  perkiness  is 
a  mortal  sin.”  -Joe  Sullivan 


'  I'm  not  saying  eliminate  pissing  and  moaning.  Just  try  to 

CUT  DOWN.  -Mike  Vance,  author  of  Break  Out  of  the  Box,  at  the  August  2000  CIO-lOO  Symposium,  on  the  right  mind-set  for  creativity 
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Nobody  Is 

Better  Equipped  To  Manage 
High  Pressure 
Internet  Site  Operations 


In  case  you  haven’t  noticed,  your  web  site  is  about  to  explode.  Time-to-market  issues,  combined  with  the  inability 
to  hire  scarce  technical  talent,  have  a  way  of  putting  serious  pressure  on  existing  resources.  Take  a  deep  breath  and  relax:  SiteSmith  has  the  tools, 
the  people  and  the  resources  to  take  responsibility  for  your  web  site  operations.  We’ve  taken  the  pressure  off  more  dot-com  customers  and  industry 
leaders,  than  anyone  else.  Say  the  word  and  well  build  your  site  infrastructure  and  run  your  site.  You  won’t  have  to  worry  about  scalability,  load 
balancing,  site  monitoring  or  security  —  so,  take  the  pressure  off  yourself.  For  fast  relief,  visit  www.sitesmith.com/cio  today. 


SITES  DON'T  WORK  WITHOUT  US 


LOOK  AT  SALES. 


LOOK  AT  MARKETING 


LOOK  AT  INVENTORY. 


|  fj  ou  live  for  this  moment.  When  your  business  vision  becomes  sharply  focused  and  you  find  a  new  source  of  value 
staring  you  in  the  face.  At  Cognos,  our  mission  is  to  deliver  this  moment  again  and  again.  We  call  it  the  Cognos  moment.  And  it 
happens  in  thousands  of  companies  every  day,  driving  their  e-business  strategy  and  success.  Our  world-leading  business 
intelligence  software  solution  gives  you  an  immediate,  enterprise-wide  view  of  your  business.  Which  everyone  in  your 
organization  can  use  to  create  strategic  business  value,  instantly.  If  you’d  like  to  see  how  to  experience  a  Cognos  moment, 
visit  cognos.c  om/moment  today.  After  all,  the  world  is  out  there  for  the  taking. 


LOOK  AT  PROFITABILITY.  REALIZE  YOU  HAVE  LIE  IN  WAIT 

THE  POWER  TO 
OWN  THE  MARKET 
AND  ACHIEVE  GLOBAL 
DOMINATION. 


—  trendlines  — 

Player’s  Guide 


On  the 

Move  c°mPMed 

JL  ▼  JL  v>/  T  by  Tom  Field 

New  Man  at  Women  First 

JOHN  L.  SHUTE  has  been  named  CIO  at  Women  First 
Healthcare,  a  San  Diego-based  company  dedicated  to  improv¬ 
ing  the  health  and  well-being  of  women  transitioning  from 
perimenopause  through  postmenopause.  In  this  new  role, 
Shute  will  provide  companywide  direction  for  all  information 
technology  operations  to  Women  First’s  Pharmaceutical, 
Consumer  and  Trialogue  Divisions.  He  is  also  charged  with 
growing  and  expanding  Women  First’s  Internet  presence,  as 
well  as  ensuring  that  the  appropriate  technology  infrastruc¬ 
ture  and  tools  are  in  place  to  drive  online  activities,  knowl¬ 
edge  databases,  scholarly  clinician  communication, 
e-commerce  initiatives  and  product  fulfillment.  Shute  comes 
to  Women  First  from  Cadence  Design  Systems,  a  $2  billion 
electronic  design  automation  (EDA)  industry  leader,  where  he 
was  responsible  for  North  American  IT  operations. 


Loren  W.  Claypool  USI  Insurance  Services 

Claypool  has  been  appointed  senior  VP/CIO  at  San  Francisco-based  USI 
Insurance  Services.  Formerly  CIO  of  Royal  &  SunAlliance,  Claypool  will  head 
the  USI's  e-business  initiative. 

Scott  duFour  . iiiiiMM— — — a— — Covalex 

Since  February,  duFour  has  served  as  Covalex's  director  of  IT;  now  he  is  CIO 
for  the  Chicago-based  Internet  marketplace  for  basic  commodity  chemicals. 
Previously,  he  was  director  of  information  systems  at  Sun  Chemical,  In  his 
new  role,  duFour  will  be  responsible  for  maintaining  Covalex. corn's  technol¬ 
ogy  leadership  position  and  overseeing  the  company's  day-to-day  technology 
operations.  He  will  guide  the  company’s  strategy  in  the  B2B  marketplace. 

Tom  Espeland  * '  . . Bertelsmann  eCommerce  Group 

Formerly  EVP/CIO  at  Viacom,  Espeland  joins  Bertelsmann  eCommerce 
Group  in  New  York  City  as  its  new  executive  vice  president/CIO.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  setting  the  technology  strategies,  developing  and  imple¬ 
menting  technology  for  all  of  BeCG's  properties  throughout  the  world.  He 
will  also  focus  on  future  launches  of  new  businesses  and  communities 
across  Internet,  wireless  and  mobile  platforms,  and  he  will  oversee  the  com¬ 
pany's  efforts  to  improve  existing  technology  platforms. 

Dave  Franza  -  . ^  NFL  Films 

After  14  years  at  NFL  Films  in  New  York  City  as  director  of  MIS,  director  of 
IT  and  senior  director  of  information  and  Internet  technologies,  Franza  now 
claims  the  CIO  title. 

Stephane  Lamoreaux  — »««  .  Mamma 

Formerly  infrastructure  manager  at  Paribas  and  WestLB  in  Quebec, 
Lmoreaux  has  been  named  CIO  at  Mamma,  a  Montreal-based  meta-search 
company.  In  this  role,  he  will  oversee  the  company's  internal  IS  organization 
and  global  IT  infrastructure. 

Carl  Morris . m . ■> . Legerity 

Morris  becomes  the  first-ever  CIO  at  Legerity,  formerly  AMD’s 
Communication  Products  Division,  in  Austin,  Texas.  Morris,  who  previously 
had  been  vice  president  of  online  operations  at  WholePeople.com,  will  man¬ 
age  the  current  information  systems  at  Legerity  and  implement  new  tech¬ 
nologies  that  meet  the  company’s  short-term  and  long-term  requirements. 

Mark  S.  Winkler  Tradebonds.com 

Winkler  comes  to  Newport  Beach,  Calif.-based  e-business  Tradebonds.com 
as  CIO.  Formerly  CTO  at  USAutoNews.com  in  California,  he  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  corporate  infrastructure,  Internet  hardware,  database  architecture 
and  administration,  and  systems  security,  delivery  and  integration. 
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LEGAL  ISSUES 


By  Hook  or 
by  Crook 


By  Angela  Genu  s  a 


KNIT  ONE,  PURL  one:  That’s  the  mantra  of  knitters  everywhere.  With  a  PC 
and  a  color  scanner  in  every  knitting  basket,  industry  insiders  say  that  mantra 
should  be  recast  as  “Knit  one,  purloin  one.” 

Online  copyright  infringement  is  rampant  within  the  crafts  and  hobby  indus¬ 
try,  says  Susan  Brandt,  spokeswoman  for  the  Hobby  Industry  Association  in 
Elmwood,  N.J.  Crafters  scan  copyrighted  material — from  cross-stitch  to  cro¬ 
chet  and  beading  to  basketry — and  publish  the  digitized  images  on  the  Web.  They 

share  patterns  for  free  in  online  discussion 
groups  and  chat  rooms.  “Some  of 
the  inappropriate  usage  has 
more  to  do  with  ignorance 
than  with  malice,”  Brandt 
says.  “But  there  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  know  perfectly 
well  what  they’re  doing.” 
Whether  swapping  or 
swiping,  insiders  say  the 
practice  is  nickel-and-diming 
the  industry  to  death.  The 
industry  has  not  tracked 
statistics  on  losses  due 
to  piracy,  but  industry 
insiders  believe  file 
swapping  has  cut  into 
the  annual  $10.8  mil¬ 
lion  spent  on  crafts 
and  hobbies.  Mom-and- 
pop  shops,  particularly,  are  feel¬ 
ing  the  pinch.  Jim  Hedgepath,  president  of  Pegasus  Originals,  a  cross-stitch 
needlepoint  and  crafts  shop  in  Lexington,  S.C.,  says  his  sales  are  down  40  percent 
over  the  last  five  years.  Hedgepath  blames  the  file  swapping  for  hastening  the 
demise  of  75  percent  to  80  percent  of  independent  needlework  stores  during 
the  last  decade  and  for  putting  pattern  designers  out  of  work. 

A  Napster-like  clash  between  craft  companies  and  swappers  is  heating  up, 
complete  with  underground  file-trading  groups,  private  detectives,  cease-and- 
desist  letters  and  “trolls”  (whistle-blowers)  lurking  in  chat  rooms.  A  coalition 
of  industry  associations,  publishers,  companies  and  designers  is  preparing  for  a 
possible  court  battle  against  the  swappers,  backed  by  a  legal  defense  fund.  “I 
hope  it  will  not  come  to  litigation  but  it  certainly  could,”  Brandt  says.  “Someone 
may  need  to  be  an  example  at  some  point.”  In  the  crafts  crowd,  however,  many 
are  refusing  to  bow  to  that  pressure.  As  one  group  moderator  said  in  an  e-mail 
to  her  list  members,  “It  is  war  time,  ladies.” 


T  H  E 


M  I  L  I  T  A  R  Y 


Sea  Change 


the  uss 

MCFAUL  is  the 

Ferrari  of  U.S. 

Navy  vessels. 

The  500-foot, 

8,850-ton 
destroyer  can 
rocket  from  0  to 
33  knots  in  less  than  two  minutes  and 
screech  from  full-throttle  to  a  dead  halt 
in  a  single  ship’s  length.  It’s  equipped 
with  the  AEGIS  weapons  system— con¬ 
sidered  the  world’s  most  sophisticat¬ 
ed— and  its  SPY-ID  radar  can  detect  a 
floating  oil  drum  250  miles  away. 

But  the  McFaul  is  more  than  a  fully 
loaded  arsenal  at  sea.  It's  also  some¬ 
what  of  a  maritime  IT  laboratory.  For 
example,  it  boasts  an  onboard  ATM, 
Internet  access  via  a  ship  intranet,  and 
perhaps  most  significantly,  external  e- 
mail  accounts  for  its  330-member  crew, 
ending  the  interminable  wait  between 
mail  drops. 

Of  course  perfection  is  a  ways  off.  The 
ATM  isn’t  yet  wired  for  direct  deposit. 
The  Internet  can  only  access  approved 
sites  like  ESPN,  CNN,  NASCAR  and  a 
crew-built  Bible-study  page,  with  a  filter 
blocking  everything  else— to  protect 
bandwidth,  officials  say,  not  to  censor. 
The  hookup,  which  originates  from  a 
landline  and  is  sent  via  satellite  to  the 
ship,  is  extremely  slow.  Half  of  the  64K 
connection  is  used  for  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  forcing  sailors  to  share  a  32K 
trickle  for  Web  surfing  and  e-mailing. 
Nonetheless,  it’s  all  a  huge  boon  to 
ship  morale.  “We  lost  e-mail  for  just  a 
day  or  two  and  morale  went  into  the 
dumpster,"  says  Petty  Officer  Jim 
Meeker,  the  ship’s  webmaster.  "It's 
great  being  able  to  talk  to  your  wife  and 
kids  anytime.”  -Eric  Berkman 


I 
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The  internet  isn't  a  network  of  computers,  it’s  a 
network  of  people  -  your  customers,  employees 
and  suppliers.  And  unlike  other  e-business 
products,  PeopleSoft’s  new  generation  of  pure 
internet  applications  is  built  around  the  way 
people  work,  and  the  way  they  think. 


CUSTOMERS  •  EMPLOYEES  •  SUPPLIERS 


People  power  the  internet 


www.peoplesoft.com 


trendlines 


CHANGE 


MANAGEMENT 


Drop  a  Dime 


By  Sarah  Johnson 


LATE  AFTERNOON.  Your  tongue  feels  like  a  bloated  ball  of  silicon.  Your  eyes  long  to 
close.  A  20-ounce  bottle  of  soda,  that’s  the  cure.  All  you  have  is  a  new  $5  bill,  the  kind  that 
looks  like  play  money  with  an  off-center  Abe  Lincoln  head.  Incredibly  thirsty,  you  hurriedly 
push  the  green  paper  into  the  slot,  and  you  don’t  get  a  drink.  But  $10  in  quarters  plop  out. 

Jackpot! 

Well,  not  for  the  vending-machine  owners.  They  have  had  to  spend  considerable  money 
to  accommodate  the  new  bills.  Honest  Abe’s  makeover,  Hamilton’s  overhaul  on  the  saw- 
buck  and  the  introduction  of  the  dollar  coin  forced  the  people  behind  your  soda  and  food 
source  to  get  busy  retrofitting  machines  or  putting  up  “Out  of  Order”  signs. 

For  about  five  months  and  $50,000,  Reading,  Pa. -based  Goodman  Vending  Service  has 
been  reworking  its  machines  with  new  recognition  chips  that  scan  the  bills  inserted  for  pay¬ 
ment.  After  a  technician  had  upgraded  all  the  machines  with  the  new  bill  changer  model, 
called  Rowe  BC1200,  Goodman’s  vendor  reported  that  the  new  chips  were  inadequate. 
And,  indeed,  defects  appeared — resulting  in  some  customers  receiving  $20  worth  of  change  for 
a  $10  bill  and  vice  versa.  “The  customer  doesn’t  want  to  hear  that  it’s  going  to  balance 
out,”  owner  Bill  Buckholz  says. 

In  addition  to  the  vendor’s  oversight,  the  older  machines  needed  new  boards  along  with 
the  chips.  Eventually,  the  vendor  gave  Goodman  the  new  replacement  chips,  and  the  techni¬ 
cian  began  the  upgrade  process  again. 


INDUSTRY 


CLOSE-UP 


Spy  Fidelity 

By  Angela  Genusa 


SPOOKED  BY  A  post-Cold  War  brain 
drain  after  bungled  missions,  intelligence 
snafus,  scandals  and  strife,  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment’s  premier  spy  shop  is  employing 
inventive  ways  to  keep  its  top  talent. 

Its  latest  and  most  novel  employee 
morale-builder  is  an  exhibit  at  its  Langley, 
Va.,  headquarters  of  “spy-fi”  gadgetry  and 
memorabilia  from  TV  series  and  movies, 
most  of  them  1960s  gems.  On  view  are 
about  400  items  from  the  private  collec¬ 
tion  of  Danny  Biederman,  a  Los  Angeles 
screenwriter  and  author.  Some  of  these 


faux  tools  of  the  trade  are 
the  pen  that  secret  commu¬ 
nicator  Napoleon  Solo  used 
and  the  cigarette  case  that  con¬ 
cealed  a  radio  in  The  Man  From 
U.N.C.L.E.,  Emma  Peel’s  leather 
pants  from  The  Avengers  and  the  watch 
with  a  monitor  that  Tom  Cruise  wore  in 
Mission:  Impossible.  Biederman  calls 
Maxwell  Smart’s  shoe  phone  from  Get 
Smart  the  exhibit’s  crown  jewel.  “It’s  a 
quirky  item,  such  a  funny  piece.  The  CIA 
worked  very  hard  to  set  it  off,”  he  says. 


™  1IHW—.P  ■ 

The  canteen 
phone  from  Get 
Smart  (1965-70) 


The  famous  prop 
is  displayed  on 
crushed  purple  vel¬ 
vet  in  a  glass  case 
on  a  pedestal. 

The  CIA’s  Fine  Arts 
Commission,  whose  task  is 
to  enhance  the  working  envi¬ 
ronment,  organized  the  show 
to  appeal  to  baby  boomer 
agents  raised  on  a  prime-time 
diet  of  secret  agent  men  and 
suave  operatives.  Anya  Guilsher, 
a  CIA  spokeswoman,  says 
“[The  shows]  do  spark  an  interest  in  intel¬ 
ligence  work.  Some  people  in  the  agency 
have  said  that  they  developed  an  interest 
in  the  CIA  during  their  childhood  because 
of  these  shows.”  The  exhibit  runs  through 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  company  culture 
being  what  it  is,  it’s  not  open  to  the  public. 
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Don't  let  your 
e-commerce  deployment 
become  a  sci— fi 


Find  out  about  the  best  strategies  and  solutions 
to  build  your  business  and  win  a  Compaq  iPaq™ 
every  week. 


WebSolutionsWorld .  com 

Visit  www.websolutionsworld.com  to  be  prepared  for  anything  and 
everything.  You  never  know  what  lurks  out  in  the  ether. 
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web  hosting  the  intel  way 


;es.  Inc.  is  ;  .vhottyc.vaMi  suosidiary  c 


in  web  hosting,  there’s  no  such  thing  as  overkill,  the  tiniest  loophole  can, 
in  an  internet  instant,  become  a  floodgate,  that’s  why  inter  online  services 
manages  your  e-business  with  the  kind  of  precision  that  intel  is  renowned  for. 
our  contingency  plans  are  tailor-engineered  to  prepare  you  for  even  the  most 
unexpected  events,  web  and  application  hosting  specialists  certified  in  over  35 
web  and  networking  standards  are  on  the  job  around  the  clock,  and  we  monitor 
the  entire,  end-to-end  web  path  from  you  to  your  customers  in  over 
40  countries  around  the  world,  because  in  the  surge  economy,  obsession 
is  the  price  of  admission,  to  take  the  first  step,  visit  us  online  or  call 


1-877-320-2662.  web  hosting  for  the  surge  economy  < intelonlineservices.com/info  ^ 
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Davenport  on 


The  Last 
Big  Thing 


The  hype  behind  knowledge  management 
may  be  quieting,  but  its  long-term  value 
is  something  to  shout  about 


“IS  KNOWLEDGE  MANAGEMENT  still  a  big  deal?”  I’m  often  asked 
this  question  by  conference  attendees,  consulting  clients  and 
concerned  friends.  The  inference  is  that  the  movement  is  get¬ 
ting  a  bit  long  in  the  tooth.  Those  who  observe  such  things 
might  notice  that  the  number  of  knowledge  management  con¬ 
ferences  is  down,  and  People  magazine  stubbornly  refuses  to 
name  any  KM  expert  as  one  of  its  25  Most  Intriguing  People 
in  the  past  few  years.  Even  my  wife,  not  known  for  her  high 
level  of  interest  in  business  trends,  has  suggested  that  I’d  be 
wise  to  move  on  to  other  subjects. 

It’s  true  that  knowledge  management  is  no  longer  the  next 
big  thing.  It  had  its  day  in  the  PR  sun  but  now  has  been  eclipsed 
on  the  hype-o-meter  by  electronic  commerce.  You’d  be  nuts  to 
try  to  market  a  new  conference  or  a  new  book  on  plain-jane 
knowledge  management,  though  some  variations  on  the  subject 
(customer  knowledge  or  new  product  knowledge)  might  still  do 
well.  No  movement  can  remain  a  media  darling  forever,  and 
it’s  time  to  acknowledge  that  the  bright  lights  have  moved  on. 

But  wait,  the  corpse  is  stirring.  Knowledge  management 
may  be  quiet,  but  it’s  hardly  dead.  In  fact,  it’s  just  beginning 


to  penetrate  the  fabric  of  many  businesses.  The  early,  flashy- 
but-insubstantial  applications — best  practices  and  lessons 
learned,  for  example — have  given  way  to  broadly  focused  ini¬ 
tiatives  that  are  transforming  the  way  organizations  work. 
These  changes  take  time  and  are  not  amenable  to  shallow, 
sensationalistic  journalistic  treatment.  In  fact,  only  the  most 
profound,  gifted  writers  can  comprehend  and  express  them. 

The  two  organizations  I’ll  focus  on  in  this  regard  are  the 
World  Bank  and  Ryder  System.  They  don’t  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon  other  than  the  joint  pursuit  of  knowledge-based  trans¬ 
formation.  Both  are  service  organizations  that  are  supplement¬ 
ing  their  primary  offerings  to  provide  knowledge  to  customers. 

Banking  on  Knowledge 

The  World  Bank  Group  has  been  dispensing  loans  to  devel¬ 
oping  countries  for  50-plus  years.  In  1996,  James  Wolfensohn, 
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Nothing  but  Blue  skies. 


eds.com 


Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Massachusetts  has  quite  a  sunny  outlook.  With  140,000  new  members  last  year  and  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
joining  this  year,  EDS  is  delighted  to  be  their  IT  provider.  But  we  aren't  the  only  ones  who  are  happy;  more  than  2  million  members  gave  Blue 
Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Massachusetts  the  highest  customer  satisfaction  rating  in  their  history.  Good  thing  we  understand  the  importance  of 
providing  scalable  systems  that  can  handle  explosive  customer  growth.  If  you're  ready  to  get  happy,  call  800  566  9337  or  visit  our  site. 


Davenport  on... 


then  the  new  president,  announced  that  the  World  Bank  would 
strive  to  become  the  “Knowledge  Bank.”  As  usual  with  such 
Olympian  pronouncements,  the  bank’s  staff  scrambled  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  what  the  heck  Wolfensohn  meant,  and  the  skeptics 
argued  that  “this  too  shall  pass.” 

But  it  did  not.  Instead,  a  large  variety  of  initiatives  appeared 
that  penetrated  almost  every  corner  of  the  far-flung  organiza¬ 
tion.  Sure,  there  were  the  usual  knowledge  repositories,  bench¬ 


Knowledge  management  may  be  quiet,  but 
it’s  hardly  dead.  In  fact,  it’s  just  beginning 
to  penetrate  the  fabric  of  many  businesses. 


marking  efforts  with  other  companies  and  consulting  proj¬ 
ects.  But  what  the  Bank  has  that  few  other  organizations  can 
boast  is  integration  with  the  organization’s  basic  mission  and 
processes.  The  Bank’s  mission  statement  was  modified  to  read: 
“To  help  people  help  themselves  and  their  environment  by  pro¬ 
viding  resources,  sharing  knowledge,  building  capacity  and 
forging  partnerships  in  the  public  and  private  sectors.”  Its 
strategic  plan  included  a  major  section  on  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  that  defined  the  concept  and  how  it  would  be  applied 
within  the  organization.  By  fiscal  2000  the  Bank  spent  about 
$45  million,  or  5  percent  of  operational  expenditures,  on 
knowledge  management.  Every  staff  member  was  expected  to 
devote  two  weeks  of  time  a  year  to  knowledge  creation,  shar¬ 
ing  and  learning.  “Communities  of  practice”  or,  as  the  Bank 
quirkily  called  them,  “thematic  groups,”  were  organized  for 
the  creation  and  sharing  of  knowledge  in  key  content  domains, 
such  as  early  childhood  development,  school  health  and  dis¬ 
aster  relief.  Presently,  there  are  about  100  such  groups,  and 
almost  half  of  the  Bank’s  employees  were  active  members  of 
at  least  one  group. 

Most  important,  the  effort  is  showing  results.  The  “Urban 
Slums  and  Upgrading”  thematic  group,  for  example,  used 
knowledge  management-based  approaches  to  begin  circulating 
ideas  around  the  Bank  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  slums 
in  developing  nations.  They  developed  a  CD-based  “electronic 
tool  kit,”  for  those  who  need  help  in  designing  and  imple¬ 
menting  large-scale  urban  infrastructure  projects.  They  also 
developed  an  approach  to  “tacit  knowledge  download”  to 
help  new  staff  members  learn  from  experienced  ones. 

See,  See  Ryder 

OK,  maybe  you’re  more  interested  in  dollars  made  than  dol¬ 
lars  loaned.  If  so,  Ryder  System  is  your  poster  child  for  using 
knowledge  management  to  transform  the  business.  Ryder  is  a 


leader  in  the  business  of  providing  integrated  logistics  and  trans¬ 
portation  management  solutions.  Sure,  that  includes  trucks — 
companies  can  rent,  lease  or  even  buy  used  trucks  from 
Ryder — but  it  also  includes  knowledge.  For  example,  say  you 
are  a  PC  manufacturer  and  you  want  to  optimize  your  distri¬ 
bution  network  for  your  PCs.  You  need  to  know  things  like 
how  many  warehouses  you  should  have,  what’s  the  right  mix  of 
truck  and  air  transportation,  what  distribution  strategies  will 
minimize  the  rapid  depreciation  of  your  products  and 
how  to  deal  with  product  returns.  Making  use  of 
Ryder’s  truck  fleet  may  be  part  of  the  solution  to 
these  problems,  but  a  more  valuable  component  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  company’s  “Logistics  Solutions 
Experts”  and  “Transportation  Solutions  Experts.” 
Ryder’s  integrated  logistics  business  is  fast-growing, 
already  big  (almost  $2  billion  in  revenues)  and 
extremely  dependent  on  knowledge-based  solutions. 

So  the  company  is  implementing  a  major  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  initiative.  Leading  the  effort  is  Gene  Tyndall,  Ryder’s 
executive  vice  president  of  global  markets  and  e-commerce. 
“Ryder’s  employees,  the  knowledge  they  have  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  they  create  are  the  corporate  assets  that  impact  our  per¬ 
formance  more  than  any  other  form  of  capital,”  says  Tyndall. 

Like  many  companies,  Ryder’s  knowledge  initiative  has  a 
technical  component.  It’s  called  the  Knowledge  Center,  and  it 
has  some  spiffy  elements.  It’s  in  part  a  repository  or  central¬ 
ized  knowledge  portal,  with  role-specific  customization.  It 
also  supports  collaboration.  Allowing  a  team  for  example, 
seeking  the  best  solution  for  a  customer’s  supply  chain  to  come 
together  online  and  share  best  practices  in  a  virtual  work  space. 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  to  successfully  implementing 
KM  is  to  properly  address  the  cultural  change  issues.  Unlike 
many  companies,  Ryder’s  efforts  are  focused  on  that  aspect 
of  organizational  change.  The  Ryder  implementation  program 
includes  communications,  training,  policies  and  procedures, 
knowledge  proficiencies,  incentives,  a  comprehensive  meas¬ 
urement  system,  and  the  creation  of  an  organizational  team 
to  lead  and  support  the  knowledge  management  effort. 

Just  as  the  World  Bank  will  always  offer  loans,  Ryder  may 
always  be  the  place  to  go  for  commercial  trucks.  But  both 
organizations  are  also  becoming  destinations  for  high-pow¬ 
ered  knowledge-based  solutions.  The  hype  behind  knowl¬ 
edge  management  may  wax  and  wane,  but  the  business 
transformations  under  way  at  Ryder  and  the  World  Bank 
are  true  indications  of  the  long-term  value  of 
knowledge  and  its  management.  HPl 

Tom  Davenport  cogitates  at  both  Andersen  Consulting's 
Institute  for  Strategic  Change  and  Babson  College.  He 
welcomes  reader  comments  at  davenport@cio.com. 
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Ask  the  Expert 

We’re  Not  Experts  on  This,  but  We  Know  Someone  Who  Is 


With  Liberty  and 
E-Gov  for  All 

Mike  Hernon,  vice  president  of  e-government 
for  New  York  City-based  GovWorks,  a  provider  of 
e-government  software  and  services,  and  former 
CIO  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  answers  readers’  questions  on  the 
challenges  faced  by  municipal  CIOs  as  they 
strive  to  put  city  services  and  information  online 


Q:  What  is  your  definition  of  e-government? 

A:  E-government  is  simply  using  information  technology  to 
deliver  government  services  directly  to  the  customer  24/7. 
The  customer  can  be  a  citizen,  a  business  or  even  another  gov¬ 
ernment  entity.  E-government  delivers  services  in  a  manner 
that  is  most  convenient  for  the  customer,  while  at  the  same 
time  allowing  government  to  provide  those  services  at  a  sig¬ 
nificantly  cheaper  cost.  The  primary  medium  for  e-govern¬ 
ment  service  delivery  is  the  Internet  via  a  personal  computer, 
but  other  modes  such  as  kiosks  and  cell  phones  will  experi¬ 
ence  significant  growth  in  the  next  three  to  five  years.  My 
hope  and  expectation  is  that  e-government  will  help  foster  a 
closer  relationship  between  government  and  its  customers.  A 
more  responsive  and  efficient  government  will  be  valued  more 
highly  by  its  citizens,  and  in  turn  they  will  be  more  support¬ 
ive  and  involved. 

Q:  How  does  the  CIO  role  in  a  government  agency  or  ministry 
differ  from  that  of  a  private  sector  CIO? 
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A:  Without  a  doubt,  public  sector  CIOs  do  more  with  less  when 
compared  to  their  private  sector  counterparts.  Also,  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  sector  CIO,  using  my  skills  to  make  a  difference  in  the  every¬ 
day  lives  of  my  fellow  citizens  is  very  rewarding.  The  IT  projects 
I  value  the  highest  from  my  tenure  are  the  ones  that  involved 
education,  public  safety  and  economic  development.  Each  of 
these  areas  is  of  critical  importance  to  our  society,  and  each 
can  be  supported  by  the  strategic  implementation  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology. 


Q:  What  trends  do  you  see  emerging  for  personal  identity 
confirmation  in  the  e-government  world? 

A:  The  relationship  between  citizens  and  their  governments 
must  be  enhanced  by  e-government,  not  threatened  by  it. 
Security  and  privacy  are  the  two  main  concerns  in  the  public’s 
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The  B2B  Network 

Where  buyers  and  sellers  of  IT  solutions  meet.  Globally. 


Finding  products  is  easy  —  finding  solutions 
is  not.  B2B  Network  is  an  online  service  that 
helps  those  searching  for  IT  solutions  find 
the  companies  that  can  provide  them.  Work 
smart  —  it's  easy  to  create  an  RFP  and 
post  it  to  the  marketplace  or  browse  the 
expansive  network  of  solution  providers. 

Not  only  can  you  create  an  outline  of  your 
needs,  you  are  in  control.  Only  companies 
that  offer  your  requested  services  can 
contact  you.  It's  that  simple. 


Getting  your  IT  solutions  noticed  has 
never  been  easier.  List  your  company — 
at  no  charge  —  with  B2B  Network. 
Whether  you  are  a  global  integrator  or  a 
boutique  e-shop,  this  service  allows  you  to 
be  listed,  by  speciality,  in  the  B2B  Network 
of  solution  providers.  You  will  instantly 
become  accessible  to  IDG's  enterprise  and 
IT  professional  online  communities.  With 
an  average  spending  power  of  over  $30 
million,  you  want  to  be  at  the  fingertips 
of  these  buyers  looking  for  IT  solutions. 


Visit  the  B2B  Network  today  at  www.cio.com/b2b. 
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Ask  the  Expert 


mind  that  can  be  barriers  to  the  widespread  adoption  of 
e-govemment.  E-govemment  solutions  then  must  be  designed  in 
a  manner  that  instills  confidence  and  trust  in  the  application 
as  opposed  to  fear  and  cynicism.  A  strong  privacy  policy  is  the 
first  step  in  building  that  trust.  Citizens  need  to  be  assured  that 
their  data  will  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  being 
collected.  This  explicitly  rules  out  selling  personal  information 
to  third  parties  for  commercial  purposes.  As  for  identity  con¬ 
firmation,  I  think  the  trend  here  is  clearly  a  rise  in  the  use  of 
biometrics. 


overlooked  aspects  of  e-government  is  the  ability  to  conduct 
government-to-government  (G2G)  transactions.  By  passing 
electronic  information  amongst  themselves,  local,  state  and 
federal  governments  can  cooperate  more  effectively  and  support 
each  other  in  their  respective  missions.  Many  felony  fugitives, 
including  murderers,  have  been  snared  by  this  G2G  electronic 
shield  that  protects  us.  This  capacity  will  only  increase  in  the 
coming  years  as  more  and  more  state  and  local  governments 
implement  the  technology  to  become  part  of  this  network.  One 
result  will  certainly  be  more  dangerous  fugitives  removed  from 
the  streets.  But,  just  as  important,  with  more 
police  officer  time  freed  from  routine  chores 
by  e-government,  community  policing 
becomes  easier  to  implement.  This  will  lead 
to  an  emphasis  on  crime  prevention  rather 
than  crime  investigation,  which  will  put  fur¬ 
ther  downward  pressure  on  the  crime  rate. 


Security  and  privacy  are  the  two  main  concerns 
in  the  public’s  mind  that  can  be  barriers  to  the 
widespread  adoption  of  e-government. 


Q:  How  do  we  coordinate  federal,  state  and  local  efforts  on  tech¬ 
nology  to  better  assure  a  seamless  flow  of  information  and 
resources? 

A:  As  we  have  seen  in  the  law  enforcement  arena,  when  gov¬ 
ernments  work  together  the  citizen  is  better  served.  The  tech¬ 
nology-oriented  groups  in  government,  such  as  the  federal  CIO 
Council,  the  National  Association  of  State  Information 
Resource  Executives  (NASIRE)  and  Public  Technology,  for 
cities  and  counties  do  meet  on  occasion  to  facilitate  cross- 
jurisdictional  activities.  More  work  needs  to  be  done  on  inte¬ 
grating  within  functional  areas,  such  as  human  services.  More 
important,  stakeholders  beyond  the  technology  community 
must  be  made  a  part  of  these  initiatives.  E-govemment  is  about 
service  delivery,  not  technology,  and  government  managers  at  all 
levels  need  to  be  involved. 

Q:  What  impact  do  you  expect 
e-government  will  have  on 
crime  fighting  in  the  future  and 
what  results  are  currently  being 
seen? 

A:  There  is  an  untold  story 
behind  the  wonderful  decrease  in 
crime  that  we  have  been  witness¬ 
ing  across  the  country.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this  decrease, 
but  government’s  adoption  of 
technology  in  the  public  safety 
arena  has  clearly  been  a  signifi¬ 
cant  contributor.  One  of  the 


Q:  Municipalities  all  over  the  country  have  made  significant 
strives  in  locating  individuals  who  are  using  wired  phones  to 
call  911.  However,  with  the  proliferation  of  cell  phone  usage  in  our 
society  it  appears  that  the  effectiveness  of  location  technolo¬ 
gies  such  as  automatic  number  identification  and  automatic  loca¬ 
tion  identification  are  quickly  becoming  obsolete.  What  is  gov¬ 
ernment  doing  to  expedite  the  delivery  of  technology  to  locate 
users  of  wireless  911  phone  devices? 

A:  Cell  phones  and  other  wireless  devices  will  increasingly 
become  access  points  for  government  services.  According  to 
the  public  safety  organizations,  40  percent  of  all  911  calls  now 
emanate  from  cell  phones.  There  are  initiatives  in  the  works 
by  government  and  industry  to  ensure  that  911  operators  will 
have  the  ability  to  gain  location  information  from  cell  phone 
calls.  The  FCC  has  set  a  deadline  of  2001  for  this  capability  to 
be  built  in,  and  they  are  working  with  the  Cellular 
Telecommunications  Industry  Association  to  meet  this  goal. 
This  will  ensure  that  emergency  assistance  can  be  dispatched 
to  a  caller  who  is  injured  or  confused,  or  otherwise  unable  to 
provide  his  location.  In  the  not-too-distant  future  I  suspect  this 
capability  will  be  used  for  a  variety  of  mobile  e-government 
applications  in  addition  to  911. 

Q:  How  can  government  employees  in  the  back  office  who  are 
dependent  on  the  current  technologies  optimally  benefit  from  the 
introduction  of  e-government? 

A:  E-government,  by  streamlining  those  back-office  processes, 
can  free  up  employees  so  that  they  can  focus  on  service  deliv¬ 
ery  rather  than  some  bureaucratic  process.  There  is  already 
ample  evidence  that  freed-up  resources  are  redirected  in  this 


Ask  the  Expert 

Have  a  question  about  Web  host¬ 
ing?  Paul  Hoffman,  vice  president 
of  hosting  services  for  Costa 
Mesa,  Calif.-based  Epoch  Internet, 
is  available  through  Nov.  15  at 
www.cio.com/cio/expert  to  offer 
insight  and  advice  on  how 
companies  can  best  leverage 
their  Internet  service  provider 
relationships. 
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do  You  Want  To 

Max  Out 

Your  e-Business 

Opportunities? 


Want  to  use  the  Internet  to  connect  branch  offices  and  reduce  communications 
costs?  Groovy.  Want  to  secure  your  corporate  network  and  keep  confidential 
information  confidential?  Right  on.  Want  to  make  sure  your  customers  are  who 
they  say  they  are  and  take  advantage  of  new  ways  to  do  e-business?  Far  out. 

With  Cylink  you  can  do  all  that  and  more. 
Because  for  more  than  16  years  we've  been 
developing  security  solutions  for  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  respected  companies  in  the  world. 
Solutions  that  are  easy  to  implement  and  easy  to  manage  from  anywhere  on  your 
network  regardless  of  type  or  technology. 

So  don't  let  network  security  keep  you  from  doing  your  e-business  thing. 
Max  out  your  e-business  opportunities.  And  do  what  you  want  to  do.  With  Cylink. 
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WORLD  —  reshaped  by  the  Internet,  e-commerce,  global  mergers  and 
alliances.  Borders  continue  to  be  redrawn  or  virtually  erased  — 
between  countries;  between  cultures;  between  companies  and  their  customers,  partners 
and  competitors;  between  IT  and  the  rest  of  the  organization.  Explore  the  intersection 
of  IT  with  legal,  ethical,  cultural,  human  resources,  business  philosophies,  and  organi¬ 
zational  structures.  Envision  what’s  next  —  and  prepare  for  it. 
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manner.  The  City  of  Boston  freed  up  over  40,000  police  offi¬ 
cer  hours  per  year  with  an  ID  imaging  system,  and  those  hours 
were  then  used  to  implement  a  neighborhood  policing  program. 
On  the  federal  level,  the  Veterans  Benefits  Administration 
proved  in  a  pilot  program  that  their  employees  could  spend 
more  time  with — and  be  more  helpful  to — their  customers  with 
the  introduction  of  an  automated  system.  Better  service  deliv¬ 
ery  and  happier  customers  and  employees  are  the  hallmarks 
of  a  good  e-govemment  solution. 

Q:  Do  you  have  any  advice  for  IS  professionals  in  municipal 
government  regarding  whether  they  should  build  up  their  existing 
internal  staff  to  handle  e-business  applications  or  outsource 
these  types  of  applications? 

A:  Well,  I  think  most  IS  managers  would  love  to  be  able  to 
build  up  their  internal  staff,  but  that  doesn’t  seem  practical  in 
today’s  environment.  I  know  that  during  my  tenure  at  the  City 
of  Boston  we  went  from  100  percent  in-house  talent  to  less  than 
half  in  our  e-government  applications  during  the  course  of  three 
years.  Luckily,  there  will  always  be  talented  people  who  love 
working  for  government,  but  I  think  the  trend  is  obviously 


toward  more  outsourcing  and  more  reliance  on  the  ASP  model. 
This  allows  government  to  focus  on  service  delivery  instead  of 
the  minutiae  of  building  an  e-government  platform.  This  can 
actually  be  more  cost-effective — and  much  less  painful — than 
trying  to  develop  the  talent  and  applications  in-house. 

Q:  IT  should  be  the  support  for  the  e-government,  but  what  do 
you  think  about  the  factors  that  also  influence  the  success  of 
the  project— the  procedures,  the  culture  and  the  people? 

A:  The  IT  group  should  be  the  implementer  and  overseer,  but  not 
necessarily  the  owner,  of  e-government.  Any  given  application 
will  have  any  number  of  stakeholders,  be  they  program  man¬ 
agers,  labor  officials,  senior  executives  or  elected  officials.  They 
need  to  be  part  of  the  process  from  the  beginning  to  ensure  suc¬ 
cess.  The  IT  group  needs  to  work  with  the  top  elected  or  man¬ 
agement  official  to  ensure  their  support  for  an  e-government 
strategy.  With  that  expectation  accepted  throughout  the  organi¬ 
zation  the  chances  of  success  are  significantly  enhanced.  BEl 


To  suggest  a  topic  for  this  column,  e-mail  Senior  Writer  Daintry  Duffy  at 
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Creators  of  the  first  1 00%  web-based 
communications  platform  to  support 
global  customer  service. 


Let’s  face  it.  We  all  know  that  online  customer  service  is  a 
fractured  and  frustrating  process  at  best.  The  question  is: 
how  to  fix  it?  Forever. 

ServiceEngine,  a  revolutionary  utility  and  Internet  communications 
infrastructure  company,  has  the  simple  solution:  a  dedicated 
online  platform  that  provides  every  business  and  consumer  with 
a  complete  set  of  tools  to  manage  and  track  every  message, 
question  or  complaint  -from  start  to  finish. 

And  with  no  software  to  download,  remote  access  from  any 
web-enabled  computer  is  simple  and  fast.  Unlike  that  old  standby, 
email,  ServiceEngine  provides  the  most  reliable  way  to  maintain 
control  throughout  the  customer  service  process. 

Because  that's  the  way  it  should  be. 

See  the  future  of  online  communications  at  work  for  you. 

Please  visit: 

www.ServiceEngine.com 


©  2000  ServiceEngine.com.  All  products,  services,  and  technologies  are  Patent  Pending. 
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Feature  Article 

Is  wireless  data 
ready  for 
prime  time? 


The  past  decade  has  seen  some  false  starts  for  wireless 
messaging  and  other  data  services.  Even  as  U.S.  business- 
people  turned  to  cell  phones  as  a  critical  business  tool,  the 
practice  of  using  those  phones  for  more  than  just  voice  has 
stumbled  in  this  country. 

But  now,  several  converging  trends  persuasively 
predict  an  explosion  in  the  demand  for  wireless  data  com¬ 
munication  services.  The  fact  is  more  and  more  end  users 
are  spending  more  time  away  from  the  office.  They 
demand  seamless  Internet  access,  and  —  spoiled  by  T1 
connections  —  they  demand  high  speed. 

The  Boston-based  Yankee  Group  estimates  that  the 
number  of  North  American  mobile  data  subscribers  will 
more  than  triple  between  1999  and  2002  —  growing  from 
3.4  million  to  10.9  million.  And  Framingham,  Mass. -based 
International  Data  Corp.  estimates  that  while  today,  13%  of 
the  U.S/  64  million  mobile  phone  customers  use  their 
devices  for  data,  the  number  will  leap  to  70%  (of  108  mil¬ 
lion  users)  by  2002. 
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The  Internet  has  given  birth  to  a  new  generation.  A  generation  that  was  born  digital. 
A  generation  that’s  as  comfortable  with  bits  and  bytes  as  their  forefathers  were  with  pen 
and  paper.  A  generation  that  believes  technology  can  change  the  world. 

At  WorldComfM  we  understand  those  people  because  we  are  those  people.  We  get  a 
childlike  thrill  out  of  introducing  companies  to  the  wonders  of  global  hosting,  VPNs  and 
web-enabled  call  centers.  Which  means  we  get  to  turn  brick-and-mortar  businesses  into 
click-and-mortar  ones. 

It’s  a  whole  new  playground  out  there.  And  if  you  ask  us,  the  more,  the  merrier. 

For  more  details,  visit  us  at  www.wcom.com/generationd. 
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Brave  Hearts 

Courage  and  integrity  are  at  the  core  of 

successful  leadership 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  HOENIG 


LEADERSHIP  GROWS  FROM  courage  and  integrity,  and  their  seeds  lie  in 
everyone.  These  character  traits  are  primarily  learned,  not 
innate.  And  no  matter  what  your  past  or  present,  cultivating 
their  role  in  your  life  can  make  your  future  bolder,  more  deci¬ 
sive  and  more  successful. 

Courage  is  the  ability  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  cost  or  risk.  Integrity  is  the  ability  to  do  the  right 
thing,  no  matter  what  the  doubts  or  temptations.  A  leader  who 
can  consistently  do  the  right  things,  when  they  need  to  be  done, 
is  a  leader  with  courage  and  integrity. 

The  process  of  building  courage  and  integrity  starts  with 
very  small  moments,  out  of  the  spotlight,  where  only  you  are 
there  to  judge.  It  begins  when  you  first  consciously  exercise 
courage  in  the  face  of  fear,  when  you  first  exercise  integrity  in 
the  face  of  doubt.  Like  any  other  skill,  your  ability  to  perform 
is  a  function  of  how  much  practice  you  have.  This  practice 
compounds  like  interest  over  the  long  run  and  builds  the  stock 
of  capability  and  internal  resources  you  will  need  when  con¬ 
fronting  the  big  moments  in  your  career.  If  you  consistently 
exercise  courage  and  integrity  on  a  small  scale  and  push  your- 
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self  gradually  to  higher  levels,  your  stocks  will  be  high  when 
you  need  them.  There  are  no  instant-hero  formulas. 

Friend  and  Foe 

Fear  and  doubt  are  simultaneously  a  leader’s  two  greatest 
allies  and  two  greatest  enemies.  As  an  ally,  fear  provides  self- 
awareness,  a  sense  of  urgency  and  information.  Doubt,  on 
the  other  hand,  forms  the  core  of  scientific  objectivity  and 
learning.  Yet  in  reality,  both  can  be  enemies.  Fear  can  infect 
quickly,  paralyzing  action  and  innovation.  Doubt — whether 
it  is  about  what  is  right  or  oneself — can  be  at  the  root  of 
corruption,  ignorance  and  negligence.  A  leader’s  success  in 
cultivating  courage  and  integrity  is  ultimately  an  exercise  in 
balance. 

One  defining  challenge  for  me  occurred  while  competing  for 
my  first  executive  position.  I  had  made  a  proposal  for  a  bold 
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Are  your  customers  smiling?  They  will  be  with  SatisFusion.  An  estimated  one-half  of  adults 
using  the  Internet  will  make  an  online  purchase  by  2001.  But  what  happens  after  that 
purchase  can  make  or  break  your  online  sales  efforts.  That's  where  SatisFusion  comes  in. 

Building  on  more  than  20  years  of  experience,  SatisFusion  has  created  the  Internet's 
smartest  product  support  system.  It's  a  guaranteed  good  time  for  everybody,  with  easy-to- 
integrate  technology,  seamless  execution  and  revenue  enhancements  for  your  business. 

Your  customers  will  have  easy  and  immediate  access  to  their  choice  of  online  or  phone 
support.  No  more  customers  waiting  on  hold.  No  more  customers  wondering  if  you  really 
exist.  Nothing  will  make  your  customers  happier  than  responsive,  personalized  24-hour 
product  support.  And  happy  customers  are  repeat  customers. 

Visit  us  at  www.satisfusion.com  or  call  us  at  877-542-1700  for  more  information. 


SatisFusion  logo  and  name  are  trademark  of  SatisFusion,  Inc.  ©2000  All  rights  reserved.  All  other  names  and  logos  are  registered  of  their  respective  owners. 
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new  direction  that  I  felt  the  organization  needed  to  take.  The 
senior  members  of  management — the  same  ones  who  would 
either  elect  me  to  the  top  levels  or  deny  me  the  promotion — 
were  deeply  split.  One  faction,  led  by  the  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer,  was  actively  disdainful  of  my  effort.  The  COO  questioned 
the  professionalism  of  my  approach,  cast  doubt  about  its  value 
and  sowed  fear  throughout  the  organization  about  the  risks 
of  doing  something  so  new. 

Another  faction  was  supportive.  But  they  were  relatively 
new  outsiders.  Their  power  was  in  question,  and  they  had 
less  influence  on  my  promotion  than  the  other  faction.  Then 
there  was  the  CEO,  who  seemed  to  be  encouraging  me  but 
who  was  a  master  of  inscrutability,  never  really  showing  where 

We’re  all  human— don’t  be  afraid  to 
lean  on  others  when  you  need  to. 

his  cards  were.  It  was  a  situation  in  which  I  had  to  overcome 
fear  and  doubt  in  order  to  lead. 

My  strategy  was  simple:  persistence,  persuasiveness  and  pro¬ 
fessionalism.  I  made  no  power  plays  and  no  direct  assaults 
against  my  opponents.  I  simply  showed,  at  every  step  and  in 
a  highly  visible  way,  that  I  wouldn’t  be  bullied,  that  my  logic 
was  sound,  that  the  benefits  were  real,  that  my  approach  was 
professional. 

Demonstrating  Integrity 

In  terms  of  integrity,  I  concentrated  on  doing  the  right  thing 
while  taking  appropriate  protective  measures  (see  “Playing 
Defense,”  CIO,  March  1,  2000).  Sometimes,  my  emotional 
reactions  to  the  politics  threatened  to  derail  my  deliberate  strat¬ 
egy.  To  avoid  overreacting,  I  talked  things  through  with  col¬ 
leagues  who  were  trusted  sounding  boards.  Over  the  years,  I 
have  learned  that,  to  demonstrate  integrity,  you  need  to: 

Accept  doubt,  and  use  it  to  your  advantage.  It  is  at  the 
core  of  science  and  reliable  knowledge,  which  is  the  foundation 
for  good  judgment. 

Articulate  and  uphold  principles  and  values  that  you 
believe  in.  Distill  them  from  your  upbringing,  take  cues  from 
the  moral  leaders  you  respect,  but  know  what  you  believe  in 
and  why. 

Focus  on  what  is  right  for  both  the  organization  and  the 
people  involved.  Take  responsibility  for  exercising  judgment 
and  balancing  competing  interests  toward  an  overall  goal. 

Take  the  high  road  whenever  possible,  while  protecting 
yourself.  Demonstrate  by  example  that  you  expect  the  most 


of  others  as  well  as  yourself,  but  make  it  clear  you  know  how 
to  fight  to  survive. 

Be  honest  with  yourself  and  learn  from  your  mistakes. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  continuous  self-improvement. 

Be  gracious.  Learn  to  forgive  and  forget  when  appropri¬ 
ate,  both  with  others  and  yourself. 

Building  Courage 

Now  back  to  my  story.  There  were  moments  when  I  genuinely 
feared  that  not  only  would  the  project  fail  but  so  would  my 
promotion.  I  sometimes  dwelled  on  dark  visions  of  being  stuck 
forever  in  my  obscure  office.  But  with  a  combination  of 
encouraging  words  from  supporters,  objective  confirmation 
from  the  market  and  my  own  belief  in  what  was  right,  I  per¬ 
severed.  I’ve  learned  that,  to  build  courage,  you  must: 

Accept  fear  and  talk  your  way  through  it.  Fear  brings 
awareness  and  motivation.  You  can  keep  it  from  blinding  you 
by  talking  yourself  through  it. 

Build  conviction  through  dedication  to  providing  a  real 
service  and  value.  My  deepest  courage  has  always  come  from 
knowing  that  I’m  doing  something  worthwhile  for  someone. 

Draw  strength  from  others.  We’re  all  human — don’t  be 
afraid  to  lean  on  others  when  you  need  to. 

Sense  the  right  timing.  Know  the  times  when  courage  will 
have  a  multiplying  effect  and  inspire  bravery  in  others,  as 
opposed  to  the  times  when  it  will  stand  alone. 

Know  when  to  confront  barriers  directly  and  when  to  be 
indirect.  In  other  words,  know  when  discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  valor. 

So  what  happened  in  the  end?  After  some  harrowing 
moments,  the  strategy  took  hold.  The  voices  of  the  opponents 
gradually  diminished.  And  because  of  the  respectful  but  tough 
way  I  had  treated  them,  they  actually  became  my  biggest 
converts. 

In  short,  all  the  courage  and  integrity  you  have  today  is  the 
sum  of  the  small  acts  you  have  performed  in  the  past.  All  your 
future  courage  and  integrity  grow  from  the  small  acts  you  will 
perform  today  or  tomorrow.  Choose  your  next  moment  now. 
Courage  and  integrity  are  two  things  you  can  never  have 
enough  of.  HE] 


Send  your  own  tales  of  courage  and  integrity  to  leadership@cio.com . 
Christopher  Hoenig  has  been  an  entrepreneur,  government  executive, 
consultant  (McKinsey  &  Co.)  and  inventor,  and  is 
author  of  The  Problem  Solving  Journey:  Your  Guide  to 
Making  Decisions  and  Getting  Results  (Perseus 
Publishing,  2000).  (See  Page  204  for  an  excerpt 
from  Hoenig’s  book.)  He  is  now  chairman  and  CEO 
of  Exolve  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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It's  not  about  connection. 
It's  about  collaboration. 


B2B  is  more  than  just  sending  messages  between  you  and  your  partners,  it's  a  better  way  to 
work  together.  Only  eXcelon  allows  you  to  create  a  truly  collaborative  environment  between 
you  and  your  business  partners.  Making  it  possible  to  manage  all  your  business  content,  not 
just  transaction  data.  Integrating  your  business  processes  with  those  of  your  partners,  creat¬ 
ing  a  single,  unified  workflow.  Enabling  all  your  partners  to  participate  regardless  of  size, 
communication  language  or  level  of  technical  skill.  Providing  seamless  connections  to  your 
existing  enterprise  systems.  Leveraging  partnerships  is  the  promise  of  B2B.  eXcelon  makes 
it  a  reality,  www.exceloncorp.com 

eXcelon  Corporation  25  Mall  Road  Burlington,  MA  01803  USA  1-800-706-2509 


@Xcei_orr 

B2B.  As  it  was  meant  to  be.” 


StorageNetw  rks 

Storage  Services  for  the  e-Economy 


s  for  the  e-Economy  are  service  marks  of  StorageNetworks.  Inc 

names  contained  in  this  ad  fnav  be  trademarks  or  reaistered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders. 


Neither  your  competition  nor  new  market  opportunities  will  wait  for  yo& 
to  add  data  storage  capacity,  hire  the  right  people  to  productively 
employ  that  data,  or  to  complete  data  backup  and  restore.  That’s  why 
'"StorageNetworksSM  provides  an  on-demand  data  storage  infrastructure, 
network  and  software  solutions  that  ensure  secure,  scalable  and 
accessible  data  storage,  and,  of  course,  the  expertise  to  make  it  all 
come  together.  This  way,,  we  save  you  from  the  distracting  and  costly 
task  of  storing,  protecting  and  managing  your  data.  In  fact,  we  do  this 
better  and  more  cost-effectively  than  you  ever  could  yourself.  Allowing 
you  to  focus  on  leveraging  your  information  and  honing  your  competitive 
edge.  To  learn  more  about  our  secure,  scalable,  “easy-to-access” 
approach  to  data  storage,  visit  us  at  www.STORAGENETWORKS.com. 
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Mark  Polansky  Offers  Advice  to  Aspiring  CIOs  and  IT  Managers 


Smooth 

Landing 


Q:  I’ve  spent  the  last  five  years  in  public  sector  IT  policy,  the  last 
two  at  the  international  level,  in  areas  such  as  e-commerce,  EDI, 
integrated  services,  public-key  infrastructure,  information  man¬ 
agement  and  electronic  democracy.  I’m  completing  my  MBA 
and  currently  undertaking  a  “sabbatical”  human  resources  man¬ 
agement  implementation  to  fine-tune  my  practical  ERP  project 
management  skills.  How  long  should  I  wait  before  I  leap  into  the 
corporate  world,  and  where  should  I  aim  to  land? 


A:  You  have  a  rather  unique  and  highly  qualified  background 
within  your  area  of  focus,  and  I’m  not  sure  that  you  need  to 
wait  at  all.  In  this  extremely  robust  and  rich  market  for  quali¬ 
fied  professionals,  you  will  be  exposed  to  lots  of  different  types 
of  opportunities  in  your  search,  from  established  global  multi¬ 
national  corporations  to  startup  dotcoms — and  everything  in 
between. 

Having  said  that,  you  might  consider  consulting,  at  least 
short  term.  Your  background  lends  itself  to  leveraging  your 
specialized  knowledge  and  expertise  over  a  multiclient  base 
rather  than  at  a  single  enterprise.  And  it’s  a  great  way  to 


gain  a  variety  of  experiences  in  a  range  of  industries  and 
businesses  so  that  you  can  decide  for  yourself  where  you  want 
to  land. 


EXIT  STAGE  LEFT 

Q:  I'm  a  director  of  a  public  company  and  was,  until  a  recent 
reorganization,  in  line  to  be  the  company’s  next  CIO  or  CTO.  I 
have  been  interviewing  and  have  offers  for  vice  president-level 
positions,  although  now  it  appears  management  at  my  com¬ 
pany  may  be  changing  again.  Should  I  stay,  or  should  I  go? 

A:  No  pat  answer  here,  but  I  would  consider  staying.  If  the 
reversal  of  the  original  reorganization  that  took  you  out  of  your 
succession  position  was  an  error  that  is  now  being  corrected 
and  it  was  not  initially  directed  at  you  specifically,  then  I  think 
you  will  be  OK  to  stay  put.  If  the  current  change  is  really  a  move 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  PETER  HOEY 


Q  We  cannot  accept  your  payment. 
Please  come  back  another  time. 


seg 


Don't  disappoint  your  customers  and  business  partners  this  holiday  season.  The  success 
of  your  e-business  depends  on  the  reliability  of  your  online  applications.  Make  sure  you’re 
ready  to  do  business.  Turn  to  Segue  for  eConfidence  solutions  you  can  count  on. 
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to  keep  you  from  leaving,  then  it  simply  amounts  to  a  counter¬ 
offer,  and  you  should  head  for  the  exit  quickly  because  coun¬ 
ters  never — yes,  never — work  out. 

• 

FAST  FORWARD 

Q:  I  am  35  years  old  and  work  for  an  international  consulting 
company.  I  have  spent  some  10  years  in  various  corporate  func¬ 


Regardless  of  technical  and  operational 
distractions,  stay  focused  on  your  strategic 
role  as  a  senior  manager  of  the  company. 


tions,  and  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  served  abroad  in  a  sen¬ 
ior  management  position  directing  part  of  the  country  opera¬ 
tion  and  250  consulting  staff.  I  do  not  have  a  university  education, 
and  most  of  my  practical  experience  is  IT  (ERP)  consulting 
related. 

I  am  now  looking  for  the  most  valuable  executive  education 
I  can  attain  but  perhaps  not  a  lengthy,  two-year  MBA  degree. 
There  are  many  out  there,  but  what  would  you  suggest  for  some¬ 
one  in  my  position,  and  which  one  would  look  best  on  my 
resume?  I  would  like  to  choose  a  program  that  will  help  move 
me  forward  into  the  new  economy  and  prepare  me  for  more  sen¬ 
ior  positions. 


like  to  move  to  an  IT-intensive  organization  and  be  o 
utive  track.  What  types  of  positions  should  I  ta 
what  would  be  the  next  best  position  to  maximize 
potential? 


A:  I  think  you  may  have  the  cart  before  the  horse.  I  don’t  know 
how  you  might  pursue  an  MBA  of  any  type — whether  full-time, 
part-time,  executive  MBA  or  even  a  distance-learning  pro¬ 
gram — without  first  earning  a  bachelor’s  degree.  Check  into  a 
few  of  the  undergraduate  programs,  local  or  remote,  that  give 
credit  for  life  experience  to  determine  if  a  bachelor’s  degree  is 
a  realistically  achievable  goal. 

If  not,  then  your  best  bet  to  expand  your  knowledge  base 
and  increase  your  educational  credentials  is  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  two-  and  three-day  weekend  and  full-week  seminars  that  all 
of  the  top  business  schools  run.  Most  of  them  have  developed 
e-business  curricula  and  have  always  offered  a  variety  of  man¬ 
agement  and  leaderships  tracts  that  should  serve  your  stated 
purposes. 

THE  BEST  OF  WHAT’S  AROUND 

Q:  I  have  about  10  years  of  IT  experience  ranging  from  software 
development  to  presales  engineering.  After  receiving  my  MBA 
from  a  great  school,  I  joined  a  top-tier  management  consulting 
company  best  known  for  business  strategy  as  an  associate.  I  am 
very  passionate  about  the  computer  and  Internet  industry  and 
don’t  want  to  be  apart  from  it  for  too  long.  Therefore,  I  would 


A:  The  obvious  choice  here  is  to  head  over  to  the  tt 
industry  practice  within  the  top  management  consul 
have  joined.  It’s  the  best  of  all  possible 
you  at  this  point.  It  will  combine  you 
training  and  technical  background,  am 
involved  in  the  industry  we  all  love.  I 
vide  you  with  the  continued  exposui 
sional  development  and  broad-based  ( 
uniquely  gained  in  strategic  consulti: 
will  save  you  from  making  a  job  change 
will  either  happily  climb  the  ladder  toward  partner: 
company,  or  sooner  or  later  you  will  see  a  situation,  g 
or  a  market  niche  you  will  find  compelling.  Or  perh 
your  clients  will  simply  make  you  an  offer  you  ca 
Win-win! 


SECRET  OF  MY  SUCCESS 
Q:  I  have  recently  been  promoted  to  CTO  of  a  small  st; 
pany.  What  kinds  of  things  should  I  do  to  ensure  I  ar 
ful  at  this  opportunity? 

A:  Without  reference  to  your  company’s  specific  proc 
ices  and  business  model,  universal  critical  success  1 
as  follows: 

1.  Strategically  align  technology  with  the  company’s 
its  business  plan,  goals  and  objectives.  Regardless  o 
and  operational  distractions,  stay  focused  on  your  sti 
as  a  senior  manager  of  the  company. 

2.  Leverage  technology  to  create  new  and  enhanced  revenue 
opportunities  through  new  products  and  services,  new  markets 
and  new  channels  of  distribution. 

3.  Leverage  technology  for  competitive  advantage  by  imple¬ 
menting  world-class  processes  for  delivery  of  your  company’s 
products,  services  and  customer  care. 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Q:  I  am  an  IT  director  at  an  advertising  and  marketing  com¬ 
pany.  While  I  report  directly  to  the  CEO  and  am  part  of  the  man¬ 
agement  team,  I  am  not  a  vice  president  or  officer  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  I  am  looking  to  identify  specific  training  programs  that  will 
expand  my  knowledge  so  that  I  can  be  recognized  as  a  valuable 
part  of  the  strategic  decision-making  process  of  the  company. 
Some  of  the  classes  that  I  have  been  looking  into  have  been 
focused  on  leadership,  business  growth  and  finance. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  extremely  pleased  with  what  I  am  doing 
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If  we  put  our  Research  Centers,  Discussion 
Forums,  Sound  Off,  Ask  the  Experts,  B2B  Network, 
CIO  Wanted,  CIO  Radio,  Article  Archives,  Events 
Calendar,  and  Analyst  Corner,  all  into  our  magazine 

you  would  need  a  PCfllly  PBBlIV 

real*  mailbox. 


(So  we  just  put  them  on  our  site.) 


You're  looking  for  research.  Or  articles.  Or  a  job.  Or  even  a  business  solution.  There's 
one  place  to  go.  At  CIO.COM,  you  can  find  past  articles,  research,  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  or  even  vote  in  the  Quick  Poll.  Catch  the  latest  in  Sound  Off,  Ask  the  Expert 
or  CIO  Radio.  Or  the  latest  CIO  Knowpulse™  results.  It's  all  at  your  fingertips.  The  most 
current  information  available.  From  the  resource  you  know  and  trust.  CIO.COM. 

Tell  us  what  you  think  of  CIO.COM.  Call  Tim  Horgan,  CIO's  Senior  Vice  President  & 
General  Manager,  at  508  935-4087  or  email  him  at  thorgan@cio.com. 


.COM 


,  MA  01701 
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and  the  opportunities  in  front  of  me.  However,  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  I  am  prepared,  and  that  I  prove  to  others  that  I  have 
the  experience  and  training  I  need  to  move  from  the  computer 
room  to  the  boardroom.  What  to  do? 


A:  You  are  certainly  thinking  correctly  about  continuing  your 
efforts  to  learn,  grow  and  challenge  your  range  of  professional 
knowledge  and  skills,  especially  in  areas  like  leadership,  busi¬ 
ness  management  and  finance,  which  will  complement  your 
technical  expertise.  This  column  contains  previous  questions 
and  answers  centered  on  the  value  of  an  MBA  and  the  various 
options  for  pursuing  an  MBA  both  on  and  off  campus.  Getting 
that  ticket  punched  is  a  surefire  credibility  getter  and  a  multi¬ 
faceted  asset  that  will  last  your  entire  career. 

Short  of  that,  seek  out  weekend  and  weeklong  courses  and 
programs  offered  at  the  leading  business  schools.  These  courses 
tend  to  be  intense  but  highly  worthwhile. 


RETAINING  I.T.  STAFFERS 

Q:  I  have  an  IT  staff  of  about  30  employees  ranging  from  help¬ 
desk  staff  to  programmers,  network  engineers  and  telecommu- 


Have  a  career  question 


Visit  our  website  at  www.cio.com/ 
forums/executive/counselor.html  and 
pose  your  own  questions  to  Mark  Polansky. 


nications  personnel.  I’m  struggling  to  find  pertinent  data  regard¬ 
ing  salaries  for  their  positions  and  unique  credentials.  Turnover 
is  not  a  big  problem.  However,  I  would  like  to  be  proactive  and 
ensure  that  I  am  being  competitive  without  overpaying. 

A:  While  at  first  this  question  does  not  seem  to  fit  the  pattern  of 
typical  Career  Counselor  column  questions,  it  is  actually  a  very 
crucial  one.  In  general,  and  especially  in  today’s  extremely  tight 
labor  market,  hiring  and  retaining  highly  qualified  staff  is  a  crit¬ 
ical  success  factor  for  all  managers.  Factor  in  the  critical  short¬ 
age  of  IT  and  knowledge  workers — widely  reported  to  be  some¬ 
where  between  300,000  and  600,000  empty  chairs — and  the 
problem  is  particularly  acute  for  IT  leaders.  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  keep  your  eye  on  compensation  and  do  what  you  must  to 
ensure  that  your  employer  understands  the  challenge  of  IT  staffing 
and  retention  and  is  willing  and  able  to  be  competitive,  and  cre¬ 
ative  when  necessary,  such  that  you  are  able  to  attract  and  hold 
on  to  the  staff  you  need  to  deliver  against  your  strategic  plan. 
There  a  e  several  sources  for  this  type  of  data  (see  below). 
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Having  said  that,  it  is  also  essential  that  you  stay  focused 
on  the  survey-proven  fact  that  salary  is  almost  never  the  top  rea¬ 
son  for  someone  going  to  or  leaving  a  particular  position.  More 
important  issues  such  as  interesting  and  challenging  work,  per¬ 
sonal  recognition  for  a  job  well  done,  a  positive  and  enjoyable 
work  environment,  and  good  colleagues  to  learn  from  and 
work  with  all  rank  higher  than  compensation  as  career  moti¬ 
vators.  Recruiters  have  an  old  saying  that  goes,  “People  change 
jobs  for  money  but  not  because  of  money.” 

[Editor’s  note:  Salary  survey  links  can  be  found  in  CIO.com ’s 
IT  Professional  Research  Center  at  www.cio.com/forums/ 
itcareer/job_boards.html.\ 

TOO  MUCH  ENTHUSIASM 

Q:  I’m  a  young  executive  aspiring  to  be  CIO.  I’m  already  in  a 
good  position  to  move  in  that  direction  as  I  manage  our  com¬ 
pany’s  IT  infrastructure.  I’m  very  enthusiastic,  and  I  work  hard, 
put  in  lots  of  hours  and  produce  high-quality  work.  The  current 
CIO  has  many  years  of  experience  on  me.  However,  I  sometimes 
think  that  he  is  threatened  by  my  enthusiasm.  How  do  I  handle 
this  type  of  situation? 

A:  This  situation  requires  careful  and  thoughtful  reflection  and 
communication.  Your  perception  of  the  CIO  feeling  threatened 
by  your  enthusiasm  may  or  may  not  be  accurate.  I  suggest  that 
a  chat  with  him  to  discuss  your  professional  development  might 
be  in  order.  In  that  context  you  can  first  solicit  his  opinion  of 
your  future  promotability. 

Second,  you  can  assure  him  that  while  your  long-term  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  run  your  own  shop,  over  the  near  to  midterm  your 
only  agenda  is  to  do  your  very  best  and  to  have  the  results  of 
your  efforts  reflect  well  on  the  IT  department  and  on  your  boss 
as  well  as  yourself.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  must  be 
aware  that  you  are  looking  to  learn  and  grow,  and  to  expand 
the  range  of  your  skills  and  experience  beyond  infrastructure 
management.  Ask  him  to  help  you  draft  a  plan  of  action  in 
which  you  will  have  opportunities  to  be  engaged  in  projects  that 
will  achieve  your  objective  of  professional  progress.  Listen  to 
and  watch  his  reaction  carefully.  If  you  receive  honest  and  pos¬ 
itive  reinforcement,  then  you’re  OK.  Otherwise,  ask  him 
directly  if  there  is  a  problem  and  be  prepared  to  move  on  if  he 
does  not  support  your  career  development.  HPl 


Mark  Polansky  is  a  managing  director  and  member  of  the  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  practice  of  Korn/Ferry  International  in  New  York 
City.  He  is  also  the  chairman  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  Society  for  Information  Management.  The 
Web-based  Executive  Career  Counselor  column  is  edited 
by  Web  Research  Editor  Kathleen  Kotwica.  She  can  be 
reached  at  kkotwica@cio.com. 
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Expansion  and  growth  are  the  goal  of  any  business,  but  if  you’re  not  ready  for  it,  it  can  prove 
disastrous.  Consider,  for  example,  the  loss  to  your  company  in  downtime  should  your  system 
falter,  slow  down,  or  at  worst  fail  completely.  And  what  about  the  security  risks  associated 
with  increased  internet  usage  and  e-Business?  That’s  where  we  come  in.  Entex  IT  Service® 
is  one  of  America’s  leading  IT  service  providers.  We  can  provide  you  with  an 
Infrastructure  Assessment  for  e-Business  that  can  help  you  identify 
your  infrastructure  risks,  mitigate  them  and  turn  your  strategic 
vision  into  reality.  We’ve  already  done  just  that  for  half  the 
ranked  Fortune  100  companies,  who  also  happen  to  be 
Entex  clients. 

With  over  30,000  routers,  servers  and  switches, 
plus  770,000  desktops  under  our  management, 

Entex  supports  millions  of  IT  transactions  every 
day.  Why  take  chances  with  your  company’s  IT 
infrastructure.  Get  Entex. 


WWW.ENTEX.com 

Call  us  at:  877-Entex4it  (877-368-3944)  or  email:  ebiz@ENTEX.com 

ENTEX,  ENTEX  IT  Service  and  Creating  Value  through  People  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  ENTEX  IT  Service.  Inc. 


Who  Makes  Lycos  Man’s  Best  Friend 

On  The  Internet? 

Kana. 


It’s  all  about  empowering  customers,  partners 
and  the  enterprise  to  interact  in  the  most  cost-effective  and 
efficient  ways  possible.  Kana  is  changing  the  way  leading 
companies  like  Lycos  build  long-lasting  relationships  in 
one  complete  e-business  solution. 

Kana  provides  comprehensive  communication 
and  e-business  applications  designed  to  engage,  acquire 
and  grow  customers  at  every  stage  of  the  lifecycle.  By 
integrating  marketing,  sales  and  service  into  a  single 
Web-based  platform,  Kana  gives  customers,  partners 
and  the  enterprise  a  global  view  of  their  interactions 
across  multiple  channels. 

Offering  unsurpassed  service  and  support,  systems 
integration  and  a  cost-effective  hosted  option,  Kana  has 
the  solution  to  make  your  e-business  succeed. 

So,  if  you’re  searching  for  the  perfect  companion, 
one  that  will  increase  revenue,  reduce  operating  costs  and 
build  greater  customer  loyalty,  follow  the  lead  of  Lycos 
and  hundreds  of  other  successful  Internet-based  and 
Global  2000  e-businesses. 


For  a  FREE  Kana  demo,  visit  our  Web  site  today. 
www.kana.com/exec 


> '  *000  kana  (  omimmn  ,uu»n>  liu  kana  is  a  registered  trademark  «>t  Kana  Hu-  kana  logo  and  Kana  Communications 
are  trademarks  of  Kana  All  other  trademarks  are  properties  ot  their  respective  holders. 
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A  Play  on  Words 

Can  real-time  language  translation  software  turbo-charge  Web  revenues? 
EBSCO  is  about  to  find  out.  BY  WILLIE  SCHATZ 


ALTHOUGH  IT  MAY  BE  THE  MOTHER  TONGUE  FOR 
relatively  few  people  on  the  planet,  English  has 
come  to  dominate  the  Internet.  But  that  was  then. 
This  is  now.  Overseas  World  Wide  Web  users — 
accent  on  the  first  W,  s’il  vous  plait — are  proliferat¬ 
ing  rapidly  enough  that  Computer  Economics  of 
Carlsbad,  Calif.,  predicts  that  by  2005,  57  percent 
of  Internet  users  will  be  non-English  speakers. 

Real-time,  on-demand  translation  of  Web  docu¬ 
ments  into  other  languages  has  been  a  fantasy  of 
anyone  buying  or  selling  on  the  Web.  Successful 


translation  services  will  trigger  a  flood  of  additional 
overseas  revenues  for  one-language  sites.  And  a  pri¬ 
vately  held  company  that  sells  everything  from  mag¬ 
azine  subscriptions  to  fishing  lures  to  hunting  rifles 
to  deer  scent  is  leading  the  way. 

EBSCO  Publishing  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  a  division 
of  Birmingham,  Ala. -based  EBSCO  Industries,  last 
month  unveiled  a  translate-on-demand  feature  for 
articles  from  6,300  full-text  journals.  Think  about  all 
the  non-English  speakers  who  want  an  original 
English  document  translated  into  their  native  tongue. 
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Is  your  online  business  headed  the  same  way  as  your  offline  business? 
Found’s  retail  solution  makes  bricks  and  clicks  seamless  by  integrating 
retail  stores  with  the  Internet.  This  is  good  news  for  your  inventory 
and  supply  chain  management.  And  better  news  for  your  customers, 
who  really  just  want  what  they  want,  when  and  where  they  want  it. 
Find  out  more  at  www.found.com  or  call  877-70-FOUND. 
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get  your  online  and  offline  in  line. 


The  new  automatic  translation  feature 
will  enable  Web  users  to  click  a  “translate” 
button  and  have  a  specified  article  translated 
into  Spanish,  French,  German,  Italian  or 
Portuguese  from  English;  EBSCO  eventually 
plans  to  add  Chinese,  Russian  and  Japanese 
to  its  repertoire.  The  on-the-fly  translation 
capability  is  based  on  software  from 
Transparent  Language  of  Merrimack,  N.H., 
running  on  a  Windows  NT  server. 

“EBSCO  really  is  alone  with  this  imple¬ 
mentation,”  says  Steven  McClure,  a  re¬ 
search  vice  president  of  speech  and  natural 
language  research  at  Framingham,  Mass.- 
based  IDC,  a  sister  company  of  C/O’ s 
publisher,  CXO  Media.  “[The  technology] 
should  significantly  expand  [EBSCO’s]  rev¬ 
enue  in  the  existing  translation  markets  and 
the  new  ones  that  will  be  created  by  the 
globalization  of  the  Web  population.  Other 
than  a  few  small  European  ones,  there  are 
no  other  major  products  supporting  cross¬ 
language  information  retrieval.” 

Colorful  History 

Launching  real-time  document  translation 
services  was  not  an  impulsive  activity  for 
EBSCO.  While  the  privately  held  company 
has  a  colorful  and  eccentric  history — begin¬ 
ning  in  the  1930s,  when  Elton  B.  Stephens 
began  selling  magazine  subscriptions  door- 
to-door  in  the  South  to  pay  law  school 


developed  a  solid  business  case  that  says  the 
non-English  language  initiatives,  which 
translation  on  demand  is  a  part  of,  will  pay 
for  themselves  in  two  years  and  will  make 
us  tens  of  millions  [of  dollars]  in  five  years.” 
EBSCO  officials  predict  that  the  company’s 
overseas  revenues  from  providing  access  to 
documents  will  rise  to  40  percent  of  revenues 
from  10  percent,  due  to  the  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  to  be  accessible  by  non- 
English-speaking  site  visitors.  The  company’s 
licensing  cost  for  the  translation  software  will 
run  around  $100,000  a  year,  according  to  a 
Transparent  Language  official. 

In  addition  to  the  cost-benefit  analysis, 
EBSCO’s  evaluation  and  implementation 
of  translation  software  began  with  a  com¬ 
petitive  bake-off:  It  rated  the  ability  of  six 
software  packages  to  translate  English  into 
Latin  American  Spanish,  Brazilian  Portu¬ 
guese,  French,  German,  Japanese  and  Chi¬ 
nese.  To  successfully  test  each  language 
translation  module,  the  company  ran  a 
series  of  full-text  documents  from  a  range 
of  subject  areas  and  21  diverse  sentences 
through  the  translation  systems,  and  then  21 
experienced  translators  evaluated  the  results. 
Technological  compatibility  and  scalability 
were  among  the  other  criteria  assessed  in 
the  EBSCO  evaluation. 

Interestingly,  the  EBSCO  evaluators  were 
not  looking  for  the  perfect  translation  score. 


a 


We  know  machine  translation  is  less  than  perfect. 
But  we  have  to  accept  it.  IP 


-JUDITH  BIEWENER,  EBSCO 


tuition — its  4,000  employees  working  for 
80  subsidiaries  in  21  countries  are  anything 
but  haphazard  in  their  technology  invest¬ 
ment  choices,  according  to  EBSCO  Pub¬ 
lishing  CIO  Mike  Gorrell. 

“We  don’t  do  much  on  a  wing  and  a 
prayer  around  here,”  Gorrell  says.  “We 


As  with  horseshoes,  close  enough  is  good 
enough  when  it  comes  to  these  translations. 
EBSCO’s  goal  was  a  “good”  speed  and  an 
accuracy  performance  rating  of  roughly  60 
percent  to  65  percent,  although  a  small 
number  of  packages  achieved  80  percent  in 
a  few  of  the  tests. 


Inside  a  Translation 
Machine 


The  Challenge:  To  provide  terabytes 
of  technical  journal  articles  to  a 
multilingual  customer  base  without 
changing  its  back-end  infrastructure 
or  altering  other  aspects  of  its 
customer-facing  technologies. 

The  Solution:  Transparent  Language’s 
server  software  package  linked  to 
EBSCO's  existing  infrastructure, 
based  on  Microsoft's  Windows  NT. 
The  Pioneer:  EBSCO  Industries  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  a  privately  held 
conglomerate  that  employs  4,000 
people  in  21  countries.  Its  EBSCO 
Publishing  unit  is  located  in  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  and  has  350  employees. 
Locations:  Canada;  Taipei,  Taiwan; 
Great  Britain;  Germany;  Australia;  the 
Netherlands  and  Japan. 


“It’s  very  difficult  to  predict  the  accuracy 
of  automatic  machine-translated  [AMT] 
documents,”  says  Christoph  Mosing,  direc¬ 
tor  of  professional  services  for  eTranslate,  a 
San  Francisco-based  Web  globalization  solu¬ 
tions  provider.  “It  all  depends  on  the 
strength  and  the  sophistication  of  the 
machine  translation  engine. 

“Depending  on  the  needs  of  the  target 
audience,  there’s  a  decision  to  be  made 
between  AMT  and  human  translation. 
AMT  can  be  done  in  real-time,  but  you  lose 
accuracy.  Elumans  can’t  translate  in  real¬ 
time,  but  they’re  much  more  accurate,” 
Mosing  says. 

“If  you  look  at  the  debates  about  AMT 
versus  human,  everyone  prefers  humans,” 
says  Judith  Biewener,  program  manager  of 
EBSCO’s  foreign  language  initiative.  “But 
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SUNGARDSECURE 

THE  NET  BENEATH  YOU. 


It  could  be  a  fire.The  worst  storm  in  decades.  Or  a  deadly  virus.  But  when  it  hits,  it 
could  knock  out  your  system  for  hours,  even  days.  And  you  know  how  much  that  could 
cost.  Unless  you  have  the  right  business  continuity  plan  in  place.  SunGard  can  help, 
with  a  range  of  highly  responsive,  surprisingly  affordable  options.  (You  will  even  spend 
less  on  a  pre-configured  SunGard  recovery  package  than  you  would  to  buy  a  backup 
server.)  And  now  we  apply  our  disaster  recovery  experience  and  aggressive  pricing  to 
your  other  critical  business  needs.  With  SunGard’s  Internet  and  high-availability  services, 
the  people  who  need  it  always  have  access  to  your  company’s  information.  Call  us  or 
visit  us  online  now.  you'll  get  our  sungard  mousepad  with 
wrist  support,  free.  Then  relax.  When  plan  B  fails,  SunGard  won’t. 


1-800-468-7483  EXT. 246  OR 
WWW.SUNGARDRESPONSE.COM/ADV 
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the  scale  of  our  data  and  translating  it  into 
five  languages  obviously  prevents  it.  We 
know  machine  translation  is  less  than  per¬ 
fect.  But  we  have  to  accept  it.” 

Not  Perfect 

According  to  Charles  McGonagle,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  marketing  for  Transparent  Lan¬ 
guage,  foreign  users  need  only  the  gist  of  an 
article,  not  a  perfect  10.  “It  absolutely  is  not 
about  getting  every  word  translated  cor¬ 
rectly,”  McGonagle  says.  “It’s  about  mak¬ 
ing  the  translation-on-demand  product 
usable  and  accessible.” 

Transparent  Language’s  ease  of  use  and 
Spanish  capabilities  led  to  its  selection, 
according  to  Pete  Marsh,  EBSCO’s  former 
director  of  Web  development  and  design. 
“Spanish  is  our  most  used  non-English  lan¬ 
guage,  and  our  market  research  indicated 
that  we  could  expea  the  most  access  to  our 
new  package  from  people  who  wanted  to 
translate  English  into  Spanish.” 

EBSCO  will  monitor  its  website  traffic 
and  Web  revenue  stream  to  determine 
whether  the  translation-on-demand  software 
is  as  big  a  revenue  spinner  as  expeaed. 

“We  already  know  which  users  use  which 
of  our  foreign  language  interfaces,”  notes 
Gorrell,  explaining  that  EBSCO  has  tracked 
the  use  of  its  Spanish  articles  by  Spanish  site 
visitors,  French  articles  by  French  speakers 
and  so  on.  “So  it  will  be  very  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  ones  are  used  more  frequently 
after  we  add  the  new  product.  We  also  can 
track  which  [areas’]  sales  volume  increases.” 

EBSCO  won’t  charge  extra  for  the  trans¬ 
lation  service.  Gorrell  notes  the  company’s 
model  is  to  sell  content,  so  it  will  make  more 
money  by  selling  more  content,  thus  improv¬ 
ing  service.  “We  don’t  get  points  for  having 
the  latest  and  the  greatest,”  he  says.  “We  get 
points  for  supporting  customers.”  ■ 


Willie  Schatz  is  a  freelance  writer  who  lives  and 
works  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Q&A  |  JOHN  THORPE 

The  Universal  Problem 
of  Being  Foreign 


JOHN  THORPE  IS  PRESIDENT  OF 
the  recently  formed  European  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Mountain  View,  Calif.- 
based  life  science  trading  exchange 
operator  Ventro.  A  20-year  veteran 
of  international  senior  manage¬ 
ment,  he  finds  that  “being  foreign” 
continues  to  hamper  trading  rela¬ 
tionships  but  says  it  is  a  universal 
problem. 

Q:  Is  the  problem  of  being  for¬ 
eign  ubiquitous,  or  does  it  afflict 
Americans  more  than  most? 

A:  There  is  no  question  that  com¬ 
ing  from  a  different  country 
means  you  are  “foreign”  wherever 
you  go.  I  think  a  lot  depends  on 
the  culture.  We’re  really  fortunate 
because  so  many  of  our  top  executives  have  significant  overseas  experience.  Where 
there  is  a  general  problem  comes  in  understanding  there  is  no  such  thing  as  global  soft¬ 
ware.  You  always  have  to  localize,  and  that  throws  up  many  issues.  A  common  one  is 
not  having  enough  space  in  fields  to  record  the  compound  words  found  in  German.  It 
means  a  lot  more  changes  than  developers  anticipate. 

Q:  When  communicating  globally,  do  time  differences  bring  up  specific  issues? 

A:  It’s  a  major  inhibitor  that  is  little  appreciated.  If  you’re  on  a  three-way  conference 
call,  it  usually  works  out  that  one  is  coordinating  to  U.S.  time.  So  you’ll  have  a  person 
in  the  U.S.  who  has  just  had  breakfast  and  is  raring  to  go.  In  Europe  it  will  just  be  around 
lunch  time,  so  the  person  is  either  hungry  or  returning  from  lunch.  In  Asia,  the  person 
might  be  waiting  to  have  an  evening  meal  or  be  preparing  to  go  to  bed.  Either  way,  bio¬ 
logically,  each  participant  is  in  a  different  state,  so  there  is  no  equality  of  participation.  If 
the  person  in  Asia,  for  instance,  has  just  had  a  good  meal,  they  might  appear  a  lot  slower 
on  picking  things  up.  We  all  need  to  find  ways  to  make  concessions  on  this  issue. 

Q:  Do  you  find  there  is  more  to  language  differences  than  simple  word  usage? 

A:  It’s  the  use  of  language  coupled  with  context  that  is  the  major  issue.  I  find  that 
Americans  often  use  language  in  a  standardized  manner.  In  Europe  there  are  subtle 
variations  and  more  flexibility  in  language  usage.  Take  “execution.”  Its  current  use  is 
an  American  invention,  where  here  it’s  not  long  ago  we  would  take  that  to  mean  chop¬ 
ping  someone’s  head  off.  I  wonder  whether  Americans  sometimes  miss  the  subtleties 
that  exist  in  European  languages.  -Dennis  Howlett 
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For  the  guy  on  the  right,  that  means  Digex  is  the  company  he— and  hundreds  of  IT  professionals  like  him  — goes  to  for  the  deployment 
and  hosting  of  secure,  scalable  and  high  performance  Web  sites,  intranets,  extranets  and  Web-enabled  enterprise  systems.  Add  to 
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crunch  time. Give  us  a  call. For  a  limited  time,  you  can  get  special  pricing  and  a  chance  to  win  a  genuine  Shaq-signed  NBA  basketball. 
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Where  managed  hosting  began 
Where  managed  hosting  is  going 
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fiber-optic  access  for  all  end 
users.  Most  commercial  prem¬ 
ises,  representing  10  percent  of 
the  country’s  buildings,  already 
have  fiber  to  the  building 
(FTTB)  or  to  the  curb  (FTTC). 
By  2005, 25  percent  of  all  build¬ 
ings  should  have  FTTB. 

In  addition,  the  government 
plans  a  wider  role  for  local  mul¬ 
tipoint  distribution  service  for 
wireless  broadband  network¬ 
ing.  Trials  are  currently  under 
way,  and  the  spectrum  will  be 
licensed  this  year.  In  2002,  the 
government  will  also  reconsider 
direct  satellite-to-home  delivery, 
which  is  currently  banned. 

-David  Legard 


|  LONDON  | 

Power  Surge 

London  plans  to  host  at  least  10 
new  “Internet  hotels”  within  the 
next  four  years,  according  to 
London  Electricity.  These  are 
buildings  that  contain  Web  ser¬ 
vers,  routers,  switches  and  com¬ 
munication  links  for  companies 
that  do  not  want  to  own  and 
manage  their  own  equipment. 

“There  are  one  or  two  [of 
these]  hotels  in  London  at  the 
moment,  but  we’ve  been  asked 
not  to  divulge  their  exact  loca¬ 
tion  for  security  reasons,”  says 
a  London  Electricity  spokesman. 
“We  expect  the  demand  for 
power  to  increase  by  20  percent 
over  the  next  four  years.  In  the 
last  four  years  the  increase  was 
5  percent.” 

One  of  the  London  hotels  is 
owned  and  operated  by 
Broomfield,  Colo.-based  Level  3 


Communications,  which  claims 
to  have  five  others  across  Europe 
and  38  in  the  United  States.  The 
company  plans  to  build  21 
Internet  hotels  in  Europe  and 
Asia  in  the  next  four  to  six  years, 
says  a  Level  3  U.K.  spokesman. 

Other  companies  building 
Internet  hotels  in  London  in¬ 
clude  Colt  Telecom,  Global 
Crossing  and  Telehouse.  Level  3 
and  London  Electricity  officials 
estimate  that  in  the  next  four 
years  more  than  200  such  hotels 
will  be  built  across  Europe. 

-Laura  Rohde 


|  SINGAPORE  | 

Broadband  Boost 

The  government  of  Singapore 
has  engaged  in  a  second  round 
of  telecommunications  infra¬ 
structure  development,  with  the 
goal  of  providing  broadband 
access  (5Mbps)  to  both  homes 


and  offices.  This  move  should 
make  Singapore  an  attractive 
site  for  hosting  global  busi¬ 
nesses’  Asian  operations. 

The  government’s  Infocomm 
Development  Authority  recently 
announced  that  the  access  would 
be  achieved  through  a  variety  of 


|  INDIA  | 

Network  Relief 

New  investments  in  India  in 
broadband  networks  will  change 
how  multinationals  and  Indian 
companies  do  business.  “We  cur¬ 
rently  communicate  with  our 


womwrRT  ~~ . 

Don’t  mix  evening  and  DAYTIME 
behaviors  in  JAPAN— be  reserved  and 
circumspect  during  the  day.  Save  your 
ROWDINESS  for  NIGHT. 


technologies,  including  upgrad¬ 
ing  the  existing  digital  subscriber 
line  infrastructure  and  extending 
the  use  of  cable  modems. 

The  government  will  also 
encourage  deployment  of  direct 


suppliers  and  customers  in  India 
by  fax,  phone  or  e-mail,”  says 
Sanjay  Handu,  a  senior  man¬ 
ager  and  head  of  information 
systems  at  Bangalore-based  Tyco 
Electronics  Corp.  India,  a  sub- 
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Before  we  built  our  route  to  the  wireless  web,  there  was  only  one  speed— slow.  Now  powering  your  wireless  web  site  just  got  easier... 
and  faster.  AirLoom™  allows  content  providers  and  enterprises  to  quickly  and  easily  adapt  web  sites  for  display  on  any  handheld  device 
using  any  handheld  browser.  And  speed  to  launch  is  just  as  impressive.  Plus,  AirLoom™  is  scalable,  secure,  reliable  and  affordable. 
Creating  our  own  route  to  the  wireless  web  made  us  a  lot  faster.  Now  the  wireless  web  comes  in  two  speeds— ZZZZZZ  and  ZZZ00000M. 

Call  1.866.815.2704  now,  and  break  the  wireless  speed  barrier. 
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AirLoom™  is  an  Aether  service  in  partnership  with  AlterEgo  Networks. 


1.866.815.2704 

www.airloom.com 
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THE  WESTIN  LA  PALOM 
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s  the  Internet  causes  the  boundaries  between 
countries  to  evaporate  at  breakneck  speed, 


new  e-commerce  technologies  allow  organizations 
to  extend  their  reach  from  relatively  confined  geo¬ 
graphic  markets  to  truly  global  ones.  Now,  more 
than  ever  before,  you  have  unparalleled  opportuni¬ 


ties  to  reach  new  customers. 


But  how  do  you  create  and  manage  the  new 
service  levels,  distribution  channels  and  organiza- 


A  4r  . 


i 


tion  structures  that 


are  now  needed? 


Join  us  at  the 


ninth  annual  CIO 


Enterprise  Value  Retreat , 


where  we  will  delve  into  the  challenges  of  manag¬ 
ing  an  IT  strategy  in  the  global  economy.  Over  the 
course  of  three  days  Harvard  Business  School 
Professor  F.  Warren  McFarlan  leads  participants  in  a 
thought-provoking  and  rigorous  case  study  pro¬ 
gram,  centering  on  Hong  Kong  trading  company, 
Li  &  Fung,  and  their  dotcom  strategy. 


Sunday,  January  28 

8:30  a.m. 

CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat 
Partners'  Golf  Tournament 

Enjoy  a  round  of  golf  at  the  beautiful 
Starr  Pass  Golf  Course 

3  p.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Registration 

7:30  p.m.  -  9  p.m. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 

Mingle  with  our  Partners  and  meet  your 
colleagues. 


Monday,  January  29 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

Opening  Remarks  and 
KnowPulseSM  Poll 

GARY  BEACH 
Group  Publisher 
CXO  Media,  Inc. 

The  KnowPulse  "Knowledge"  poll,  an  ongo¬ 
ing  poll  conducted  by  CIO  magazine,  cap¬ 
tures  IT  and  business  executives'  perspec¬ 
tives  on  current  topics  in  the  news.  Past 
polls  have  been  covered  in  CIO  and  other 
prestigious  media  organizations,  including 
CNN,  Newsweek,  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

8:45  a.m.  -  10:15  a.m. 

Retreat  Introduction  and  Welcome 
Address:  IT  and  the  Global  Economy 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

Senior  Associate  Dean 

Director  of  External  Relations 

Albert  H.  Gordon  Professor  of  Business 

Administration 

Harvard  Business  School 

McFarlan  outlines  how  new  technologies  have 

fundamentally  transformed  where  work  is 

being  done  on  a  global  basis.  The  central 

theme  of  the  Retreat  is  built  around  how 

Hong  Kong-based  trading  company,  Li  &  Fung, 


R  E  T  R  E  > 
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together  with  its  Silicon  Valley-based  software 
development  arm,  is  opening  up  new  markets  I 
b>  linking  factories  in  East  Asia  with  cus¬ 
tomers  in  Europe  and  in  the  US. 

10:15  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

One  of  this  year's  winners  and  a  member  of 
the  awards  program  review  board  together 
outline  the  key  implementation  success 
factors  of  the  project. 

10:30  a.m.  -  11  a.m. 

Mid-Morning  Break 

1 1  a.m.  ■  noon 

Still  Creative  after  All  These  Years 

STEVE  ALLEN 

This  man  of  many  talents  involves  us  in 
keeping  our  creative  juices  percolating. 

Noon  -  12:15  p.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

12:15  p.m.-  1:30  p.m. 

Luncheon 

1:30  p.m.  -  5:05  p.m. 

Industry  Briefings 

Each  of  our  Partners  will  lead  interactive 
small  group  discussions  on  strategic 
business  and  IT  issues. 

5:15  p.m.  -  5:45  p.m. 

Global  Industry  Value  Chain 
Restructuring 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

McFarlan  identifies  how  every  aspect  of  the 
industry  value  chain  has  been  deeply  trans¬ 
formed  by  Information  Technology.  Inbound 
logistics/outbound  logistics  and  sales,  etc,  all 
operate  in  an  entirely  different  way. 

5:45  p.m.  -  7  p.m. 

Partners'  Cafe  Reception 

Relax  and  take  the  opportunity  to  share  your 
thoughts  with  Partners  and  colleagues. 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information. 


call  800  355-0246  or  visit  our  website  at  v%r 


cio.com/conforonces 


N  N  U  A  L 


“tj  Awards  Ceremony 

3  1.  2  0  0  1 

TUCSON,  ARIZONA 


L 


A  tremendous 
opportunity  for 
cross-sectoral 
techno-networking. 

DR.  LYNN  M.  NAGLE 
CIO,  MOUNT  SINAI  HOSPITAL 


G  E  N  D  A 

Tuesday,  January  30 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

8:45  a.m.  -  9:45  a.m. 

Evolving  Patterns  of  E-Commerce 
Management 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

McFarlan  shares  how  e-commerce  has  com¬ 
pletely  changed  the  competitive  pattern 
inside  an  industry  by  looking  at  the  broker¬ 
age  battles.  He  also  focuses  on  how  similar 
issues  are  being  thought  out  in  the  world  of 
B2.B  E-Commerce. 

9:45  a.m.  -  10  a.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

10  a.m.  -  10:30  am 

Mid-Morning  Break 

10:30  a.m.  -  10:45  am 

Enterprise  Value  Award  Winner 
Presentation 

10:45  a.m.  -  1 1:30  am 

Global  Patterns  of  IT  Service  Delivery 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 
McFarlan  engages  participants  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  extraordinary  revolution  in  how 
organizations  are  accessing  IT  capabilities. 

11:30  a.m  -  2  p.m. 

Luncheon  &  Case  Study  Workgroups 

Participants  will  break  into  small  groups  to 
analyze  the  Li  &  Fung  case  over  a  working 
lunch. 

2  p.m.  -  3:15  p.m. 

Global  Security:  How  To  Protect  Your 
Infrastructure  Across  Borders 

A  high  ranking  government  official  leads  a 
provocative  discussion  on  global  security  and 
its  impact  on  your  business.  How 
vulnerable  are  you? 

3:15  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 

Informal  Networking  and  Recreation 


6:30  p.m.  -  7:15  p.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Awards  Reception 

Meet  the  Award  winners 

7:15  p.m.  -  9:30  p.m. 

Enterprise  Value  Awards 
Dinner  and  Ceremony 

Join  us  for  dinner  and  to  celebrate  the 
Enterprise  Value  Award  winners  at  a 
ceremony,  proudly  underwritten  by  Genuity. 

9:30  p.m.  -  Midnight 
Dessert  Reception 

Hosted  by  Genuity 


Wednesday,  January  31 

7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  8:45  a.m. 

KnowPulse  Poll  Results 

LEW  MCCREARY 
Editor  in  Chief 
Darwin  magazine 

McCreary  will  present  the  results  of  Monday 
morning's  poll. 

8:45  a.m.  -  10:30  a.m. 

Case  Study  Workgroup  Presentations  and 
Discussion  with  Li  &  Fung  Executives 
F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 
MICHAEL  THOMAS  HSIEH 
President 

Li  &  Fung  International,  Inc. 

Groups  will  present  and  discuss  their 
solutions  with  case  study  executives. 

10:30  a.m.  -  10:45  a.m. 

Mid-Morning  Break 

10:45  a.m.  -  11:30  a.m. 

Management  Implications  for  Surviving 
in  the  Information-Enabled  Global 
Economy 

F.  WARREN  MCFARLAN 

McFarlan  closes  the  Retreat  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  specific  management  practices 
used  by  firms  that  are  successfully  adapting 
in  the  new  information  age. 


ness  achievement 
through  the  innov¬ 
ative  use  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology. 


The  Retreat  features  the  Tuesday  evening  dinner 
and  awards  ceremony,  which  honors  this  year’s 
Enterprise  Value  Award  winners,  all  of  whom  have 
demonstrated  busi- 


PARTNERS 

Acxiom  Corporation 
Citrix  Systems,  Inc. 
Comdisco,  Inc. 
E.piphany 
Genuity 

Hummingbird  Communications 
Infosys  Technologies 
Niku  Corporation 
Novell,  Inc. 

ProSight,  Inc. 

SAS 

Sybase,  Inc. 

Tivoli  Systems,  Inc. 

Tonic  Software 
Verizon  Communications 


The  Enterprise  Value  Awards  Ceremony 
Is  Proudly  Underwritten  by 

GENUiTY 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  358-0246  or  visit  our  website  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


|  to  reign  correspondence 
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sidiary  of  Tyco  International,  a 
$22.5  billion  company  based  in 
Exeter,  N.H.  Formerly  AMP, 
Tyco  makes  a  broad  array  of 
industrial  and  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts,  from  Curity  bandages  to 
pipes,  electrical  connectors,  flow 
meters  and  undersea  cable  com¬ 
ponents.  Its  electronics  unit  is 
headquartered  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Apart  from  the  traditional 
public  switched  telephone  net¬ 
work,  the  communication  op¬ 
tions  available  to  Tyco’s  suppli¬ 
ers  and  customers  in  India  are 
limited  to  leasing  expensive  ded¬ 
icated  circuits  from  the  Indian 
government’s  Department  of 
Telecom  Services  or  using  dial¬ 
up  Internet  connections  that  are 
offered  by  a  large  number  of 
Internet  service  providers — typi¬ 
cally  with  less  than  36Kbps 
effective  bandwidth. 

“Dial-up  Internet  won’t  do 
for  online  business  in  India.  It 


has  limitations  in  the  ability  to 
hook  up,  ability  to  stay  con¬ 
nected  and  the  through  put,” 
notes  Handu.  “In  contrast,  the 
reach  and  bandwidth  of  the  new 
broadband  networks  will  be 
very  high,  and  the  costs  will 
come  down  as  the  data  will  be 
packetized.”  These  broadband 
networks  could  also  save  costs 
by  riding  piggyback  for  the  last 
mile  on  coaxial  cable  already 
installed  by  cable  TV  operators. 

-John  Ribeiro 

|  FRANCE | 

Web  Enforcement 

The  United  States  loves  to  en¬ 
force  its  laws  in  other  countries, 
such  as  Panama,  Granada,  Haiti 
and  so  on.  But  can  other  devel¬ 
oped  countries  practice  the  same 
“diplomacy”?  U.S.  business  may 
not  like  the  answer  if  La  Tri¬ 
bunal  des  referes,  the  French 


emergency  court,  decides  to  fine 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  Yahoo 
for  failing  to  respect  French  laws. 

Yahoo’s  alleged  crime  is  all¬ 
owing  French  citizens  to  view 
online  auctions  of  Nazi  memo¬ 
rabilia  on  its  U.S.  website  at 


www.yahoo.com.  Such  mater¬ 
ial  is  considered  an  incitement 
to  racial  hatred,  an  illegal  activ¬ 
ity  in  France.  Yahoo  contends 
it  is  not  practical  to  identify 
French  Internet  users  visiting  its 
U.S.  website  and  block  their 


access  to  certain  content. 

The  judge  has  twice  delayed 
his  decision  to  study  Yahoo’s 
claim.  At  the  last  hearing,  on 
Aug.  11,  he  set  up  an  advisory 
committee  made  up  of  one 
American,  one  French  citizen  and 


one  other  European.  Yahoo 
returns  to  court  on  Nov.  6. 

Businesses  with  websites  or 
e-commerce  operations  that 
could  have  international  appeal 
must  take  account  of  local  laws 
and  customs,  says  Alexander 
Drobik,  Gartner  Group’s  vice 
president  of  e-business  manage¬ 
ment  strategies  for  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa. 

Cynics  have  suggested  that 
Yahoo  was  singled  out  for  action 
because  it  has  a  French  sub¬ 
sidiary  upon  which  the  courts 
could  impose  sanctions.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  Yahoo  France  SA  moved 
quickly  to  block  access  to  Nazi- 
related  auctions  on  its  French- 
language  site,  but  this  has  not 
stopped  the  case  against  Yahoo. 

-Peter  Sayer 


Rohde,  Legard,  Ribeiro  and  Sayer 
are  correspondents  for  the  IDG  News 
Service,  a  sister  company  of  CIO's 
publisher,  CXO  Media. 


WoWLDWTRF . .  ~ . 

Staying  late  in  the  OFFICE  is  not  a 
good  SIGN  in  Germany— it  will  be 
interpreted  as  an  INDICATION  of 
INCOMPETENCE. 
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Enter  to  WIN  A  FREE 
Symmetra®  Rack-mount 

All  entrants  will 
receive  a  FREE 
Enterprise 
Availability  Kit 

Just  mail  or  fax  this  completed 
coupon  or  contact  APC  for  a  chance 
to  win  a  FREE  Symmetra  Enterprise. 
Better  yet,  order  it  today  at  the  APC 
Web  site! 

Key  Code 

http://promo.apcc.com  v7 1 4z 

(888)  289-APCC  x1675  •  FAX:  (401)  788-2797 


□  YES!  Enter  me  to  win  a  FREE  Symmetra 

Rack-mount.  Please  send  me  my  FREE 
Enterprise  Availability  Kit. 


□  NO,  I'm  not  interested  at  this  time  but 
please  add  me  to  your  mailing  list. 


Enter  to 
WIN  A  FREE 
Symmetra® 
Rack-mount! 


Key  Code 
v714z 

Name: _ 

Title: _ Company:  _ 

Address: _ 

City/Town: _ State: _ Zip:  _ Country  _ 

Phone: _ _ _ 

Brand  of  UPS  used? _ #  _ 
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Brand  of  PC  used?  _ #  _ 

Brand  of  Servers  used? _ #  _ 

©2000  APC  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  owners  SY2A0EB-US_2c  •  E-mail:  apcinfo@apcc.com  •  132  Fairgrounds  Road,  West  Kingston.  Rl  02892  USA 
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AMERICAN  POWER  CONVERSION 


KEY  CODE:  v714z 
DEPARTMENT:  B 
132  FAIRGROUNDS  ROAD 
PO  BOX  278 

WEST  KINGSTON  Rl  02892-9920 
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Howto 
Contact  APC 

Call:  (888)  289-APCC 

use  the  extension  on  the 
reverse  side 

Fax:(401)  788-2797 

Visit  http://promo.apcc.com 

use  the  key  code  on  the  reverse 
side 


Legendary  Reliability 


Never  before  has  8U  made  such 
an  impact  on  network  availability 

APC's  NEW  Symmetra®  RM;  the  first  N+1  rack-mountable  Power  Array™ 
with  all  the  reliability  of  Symmetra's  patented  redundancy  and  scalability. 


To  ensure  the  highest  availability  for  your 
business,  you  rely  on  a  network  built  on 
redundant,  scalable  and  "always  on" 
servers,  routers,  switches  and  storage. 
Shouldn't  your  power  protection  strategy 
be  just  as  redundant,  reliable  and  scalable? 

APC  introduces  Symmetra  RM,  the  first 
rack-mountable  Power  Array  with  N+1 
redundancy.  Symmetra  RM  fits  into  a 
standard  19"  rack,  is  scalable  up  to  6kVA 
of  power  capacity  and  has  an  integrated 
Web/SNMP  Management  Card  for  remote 
monitoring  over  the  network. 

Symmetra  RM  is  compatible  with  APC's 
multiple  management  accessories,  like  the 
MasterSwitch™  family  for  remote  rebooting 
or  the  Environmental  Monitoring  Card  for 
temperature  and  humidity  monitoring. 

Increase  the  redundancy  of  your 
network  with  Symmetra  RM  today. 

Contact  APC  and  let  APC's  Legendary 
Reliability™  work  for  you. 


Connection 


Solaris. 


COMPATIBLE 


Designed  for 


M  i  c  r  o  s  o  f  t  ’ 
WindowS*2000 
Professional 
Windows  NT* 
Workstation  4.0 


HP  Open  View 


APC  was  chosen  by  PC  Magazine 
as  one  of  the  " Top  100  Technology 
Companies  That  Are  Changing  The 
World"  (10/99). 


The  Symmetra  RM  fits  into  any  standard  19" 
enclosure  and  takes  only  8U  of  space.  Its 
power  modules  are  hot-swappable,  so  you 
can  scale  them  up  without  any  downtime. 
Symmetra  RM  is  also  easily  manageable  with 
the  industry-leading  network  platforms. 


is  your  one-stop  shop 
for  connectivity  solutions:  KVM 
switches,  fiber  optic  cables,  USB, 
FireWire  and  many  more. 


Symmetra  Rack-mount  Features: 

•  Rack-mountability  which  saves  floor  space. 

•  N+1  Redundancy  in  just  8U  of  rack  space. 


•  Scalable  power  and  runtime  with 
additional  2  kVA  modules  which  can  be 
added  up  to  6  kVA  of  power  capacity 
(with  an  extra  module  for  redundancy) 


•  User-replaceable  and  hot-swappable  •  User-friendly  LCD  &  LED  display  for  local  Legendary  Reliability 

modules  that  eliminate  downtime.  control  and  management. 


•  Integrated  Web/SNMP  management.  .  Safe  shutdown  for  any  Network  OS. 


APCC 

A  Nasdaq-100 
Company 


Enter  to  WIN  A  FREE  Symmetra  Rack-mount  from  APC! 

7  All  entrants  will  receive  a  FREE  Enterprise  Availability  Kit. 

To  order  Visit  http://promo.apcc.com  Key  Code  v714z  •  Call  888-289-APCC  x1675»  Fax  401-788-2797 
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of  a  framework  for  cooperation  that  they 
can  use  software  to  run  their  intercompany 
business  processes  a  lot  more  efficiently. 

The  RosettaNet  standard,  for  instance, 
specifies  a  number  of  partner  interface 
processes  (PIPs),  which  describe  steps  two 
companies  go  through  when  they  conduct 
a  business  process  The  processes  are,  as 
much  as  possible,  end  to  end.  There’s  a 
cluster  of  PIPs  for  buying/selling,  for 
instance,  that  includes  the  purchase  order, 
the  payment  and  every  reasonable  action 
that  either  company  might  take  in  between. 

The  press  treats  RosettaNet  as  an  exten¬ 
sible  markup  language  (XML)  standard — 
further  clouding  the  issue.  XML  messages 
are  involved,  certainly,  because  at  each  step 
a  company  may  send  messages  notifying  the 
other  that  the  step  has  been  taken.  Some¬ 
times,  too,  the  message  is  the  step,  as  when 
it’s  a  purchase  order  labeled  with  XML 
tags.  But  the  messages  might  just  as  well  be 
electronic  data  interchange  messages. 
What’s  important — and  novel — is  that  the 
PIP  cluster  gives  you  a  way  of  threading 
together  all  the  messages  involved  in  a 
process.  (For  more  on  XML,  see  “Tag, 
You’re  It,”  CIO,  March  15,  2000.) 

CPFR  is  similar  in  that  it  is  also  a  process 
standard — that  is,  a  description  of  steps 
that  each  trading  partner  takes — with 
message  standards  included  as  part  of  the 
whole.  (Full  disclosure:  My  employer, 
Surgency,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  a 
sponsor  of  the  precursor  to  CPFR,  called 
Collaborative  Forecasting  and  Replenish¬ 
ment.  I  sat  on  the  original  committee.) 

Why  process  standards?  If  both  compa¬ 
nies  follow  the  standard,  either  one  can 
track  and  manage  the  entire  process,  even 
when  the  process  doesn’t  go  smoothly.  If 
there  is  a  back  order,  the  order  is  split  or 
there  is  a  dispute  and  a  partial  payment,  you 
already  know  how  to  manage  it.  Theo¬ 
retically,  the  standard  provides  enough  of  a 
framework  that  processes  can  run  lights  out, 


COLLABORATION  IS  HOT,  BUT  MANY 
people  believe  it  is  limited  to  certain 
geographies  and  industries.  It  is  not  some¬ 
thing  they  should  worry  about,  they  think, 
especially  if  they  run  a  global  operation. 

If  you  think  that  way,  you’re  missing  a 
good  bet.  Collaboration  techniques  provide 
more  benefit  when  used  with  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  trading  partners  than  they  do  with 
the  supplier  across  the  street.  And  the  key 
idea  of  collaboration  is  not  industry- 
specific.  Anyone  can  apply  the  techniques 
to  global  trade  and  get  significant  compet¬ 
itive  advantage  quite  quickly. 

Modern  collaboration  started  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  packaged  goods/retail  industries 
with  a  standards  initiative  now  called 
Collaborative  Planning,  Forecasting  and 


Replenishment  (CPFR).  Somewhat  later,  a 
similar  but  more  advanced  standards  initia¬ 
tive,  called  RosettaNet,  in  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.,  appeared  in  the  high-tech  industry. 

CPFR  describes  a  standard  way  of  shar¬ 
ing  forecasts  or  production  plans  with  your 
trading  partners  and  coordinating  the 
resulting  activities.  RosettaNet  has  a  broad¬ 
er  scope:  potentially  all  intercompany  busi¬ 
ness  processes.  CPFR,  effectively,  is  only  for 
the  United  States;  RosettaNet  is  not.  Even 
so,  it’s  easy  to  understand  why  people  in 
other  industries  or  other  countries  don’t 
think  that  either  initiative  matters  to  them. 

But  there’s  something  important  about 
both  initiatives  that  applies  to  any  industry, 
any  country.  It’s  this:  RosettaNet  and  CPFR 
provide  any  two  companies  with  enough 
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DAVID  DOBRIN  |  WORLDVIEW 

The  Collaborative  Edge 

B2B  fax  and  other  tales  of  global  gain 
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WITH  SUPER  DLTtape,  THEY’LL  BE  ABLE  TtJ  BACK  UP  TWI 


■  he  blockbuster  best  seller  of  tape  backup  systems  just  got  better.  Introducing  Super 
DLTtape™  the  sequel  to  the  de  facto  standard  in  tape  archiving  technology.  Our  unique  optical 
and  magnetic  technologies  let  us  crank  up  performance  and  capacity  up  to  220  GB  and  over 
22  MB  per  second.  But  we'remot  just  talking  books,  we're  talking  volumes.  We're  talking  about 
reliability.  Super  DLTtape  represents  the  culmination  of  15  years  of  archiving  engineering 
■xperience.  With  the  backward  compatibility  that  won't  leave  your  DLTtape™  investments 
Gerund.  Forget  about  cliff-hangers.  This  is  the  safe  and  logical  extension  of  the  archiving 
solution  trusted  by  more  IT  managers.  To  learn  more  about  the  extension  of  the  most  successful 
tape  drive  platform  ever  built,  bookmark  www.dlttape.com/super,  or  call  1-800-624-5545 
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since  normal  exceptions  are  handled  auto¬ 
matically.  Human  intervention  is  required 
only  when  something  extreme  happens. 

To  run  a  process-standard  lights  out, 
you  can’t  just  adapt  messaging  software. 
You  need  two  other  things: 

Process  tracking  software.  You  used  to 
call  this  “workflow  software,”  but  now 
workflow  software  routes  work  to  people, 
manages  work  lists  and  so  on,  and  “process 
modeling”  or  “process  management”  soft¬ 
ware  tracks  lights-out  processes. 

Trading  partner  agreements  (TP As).  A 
process  standard  gives  options  as  to  how 
it  will  be  implemented.  One  pair  of  com¬ 


panies  might  agree  that  the  seller  will 
acknowledge  a  purchase  order  within  one 
day  of  receipt.  Another  pair  might  have  no 
acknowledgments.  The  TPA  literally  gov¬ 
erns  the  way  the  process  is  implemented — 
literally,  because  it  can  be  a  piece  of  soft¬ 
ware  that  holds  control  parameters  (ack¬ 
nowledgment-required  “yes”). 

Both  these  standards  have  legs.  For 
CPFR,  Nabisco  (cookies)  and  Wegmans 
Food  Market  (supermarket  chain)  have  a 
successful  pilot  going,  and  at  Wal-Mart 
Stores,  CPFR  is  the  corporate  standard. 
For  RosettaNet,  Intel  and  CompUSA 
Management  are  collaborating;  so  are 
Hewlett-Packard  and  SAP,  Solectron  and 
Ingram  Micro  and  many  others.  They’re 
expecting  to  get  increased  inventory  visi¬ 
bility  and  velocity  as  well  as  process  virtu- 
'ization  (substitution  of  information  for 
;  hysical  activity),  and  these  will  translate 
into  lower  inventory  costs,  faster  time  to 


market  and  much  lower  handling  costs. 

Notice  that  process  tracking  software  and 
trading  partner  agreements — and  process 
management  in  general — don’t  absolutely 
require  an  industry  standard.  The  benefit  is 
greater,  all  things  being  equal,  when  the  two 
trading  partners  are  far  apart.  Global  trade 
is  more  complex  than  national  trade,  and 
when  things  do  go  wrong,  differences  in  lan¬ 
guage,  time  zones,  culture  and  practices 
make  it  harder  to  set  things  right  than  in  a 
national  context.  Process  agreements,  there¬ 
fore,  have  more  simplifying  power  in  a 
global  context  and  confer  greater  benefits 
when  they  avert  problems. 


Say  I  set  up  a  process  standard  for  back 
orders  with  my  American  suppliers.  The 
benefit  is  good  but  not  great.  Today,  when 
I  get  a  back-order  notice  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  I  call  the  supplier,  rant  and  rave  and  deal 
with  it  by  Friday  afternoon.  Process  man¬ 
agement  saves  some  time  and  a  little  ranting. 

But  if  I  get  a  back-order  notice  on  Friday 
morning  from  Tokyo,  I’m  not  going  to  get 
an  explanation  until  their  end  of  day  Mon¬ 
day.  Even  if  it’s  a  division  of  my  company 
that’s  stiffing  me,  the  Japanese  will  want  me 
to  work  through  the  problem  with  them,  so 
it  will  take  time  to  figure  out  what  I  should 
do.  A  collaborative  process  that  deals  with 
most  exceptions  automatically  would  mean 
that  I  am  notified  only  if  there’s  something 
I  need  to  do  and  that  when  I  am  notified, 
both  of  us  will  have  the  relevant  data  in 
front  of  us.  Maybe  I  can  even  deal  with  it 
before  they  go  home  on  Friday. 

Firm,  clear  definitions  of  processes  and 


agreements  about  how  to  run  them  reduce 
friction  anywhere,  but  in  a  global  company, 
since  there  is  more  friction  to  begin  with, 
the  potential  gain  is  greater. 

As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  the  agreement 
is  what’s  important,  not  the  software.  A  very 
well  known  high-tech  client  of  ours  doesn’t 
use  software  to  communicate  with  its  Asian 
contract  manufacturers.  It  uses  the  fax.  This 
process  (sometimes  called  Faxban  as  a  spin¬ 
off  of  the  just-in-time  manufacturing  strat¬ 
egy  called  Kanban)  works  just  fine.  What 
doesn’t  work  (the  bane  of  all  Kanban  replen¬ 
ishment)  is  the  lack  of  agreements  about 
managing  manufacturing  capacity.  They’re 
planning  on  implementing 
a  RosettaNet-like  process 
for  capacity  management 
but  continuing  to  use  the 
fax,  not  the  Web. 

If  it’s  agreements  and 
clear  process  management 
that  matter,  not  software, 
then  global  contexts  seem 
to  be  a  good  place  to  start.  I’ve  been  watch¬ 
ing  CPFR  for  a  long  time,  as  I’ve  said,  and 
in  America,  getting  to  an  agreement  and 
managing  it  in  an  orderly  way  are  not  easy 
things.  We  have  one  CPFR  client  that  in¬ 
sisted  on  10  revisions  to  the  “standard” 
TPA,  putting  in  eight  notification  points 
and,  by  making  it  unnecessarily  complex, 
virtually  guaranteeing  it’ll  get  no  benefit. 

With  a  small  Asian  manufacturer,  there 
might  be  fewer  lawyers  and  more  business- 
people  who  see  the  benefits.  Work  the 
processes  out  with  them  and  while  your 
American  competitors  are  still  teaching 
their  programmers  XML,  you’ll  be  using 
the  fax  and  making  money,  rata 


David  Dobrin  is  a  partner  with  Surgency,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  consults  on  business 
applications  and  strategy.  His  opinions  on  ERP, 
e-business  and  supply  chain  have  been  aired  on 
highways  and  byways  from  Sao  Paolo  to  Bombay. 


Collaboration  techniques  provide  more  benefit 
with  widely  separated  trading  partners. 
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One  lost  document  can  bring 
an  entire  office  to  its  knees. 


(Just  ask  my  former  employer.) 


t  costs,  on  average,  $250  to  re-create  a  lost  document.  Which  for  a  small  business  or  workgroup  typically 
adds  up  to  $20,000  a  year.  If  you  lose  a  very  important  document,  it  can  get  worse.  I  learned  that  at  my  last  job. 


Losing  documents  is  costly. 

I  see  that  now. 

Files  were  lost.  Mistakes  were  made.  I  admit  that. 
But  Brian  Callahan  knows  how  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  and  move  on. 

So  when  I  left  to  pursue  other  opportunities, 
I  asked  myself,  “Flow  can  Brian  Callahan 
succeed  in  a  paper-intensive  work  environ¬ 
ment?”  The  answer:  eCabineC 


office — every  fax,  photo¬ 
copy,  scan,  PC  file,  and 
even  every  email.  With 
advanced  Optical  Char¬ 
acter  Recognition  (OCR) 
and  indexing,  it  finds 
them  too — instantly,  via 


EZ 


c?>  o 


eCabinet  captures 
all  your  documents 
automatically. 


eCabinet  saves  everything  and 
finds  anything. 


an  easy  Web  browser.  Get  eCabinet  and  you’ll 
save  your  documents,  time,  overhead,  and 
maybe  even  your  job. 


Brian  Callahan’s  future  is  bright, 
and  eCabinet  is  in  it. 


eCabinet  finds  faxes,  scans, 
copies,  emails,  and  PC  files 
instantly  via  a  Web  browser. 


Its  all  so  clear  to  me 
now.  The  problem 
isn’t  my  lack  of  competence, 
it’s  my  lack  of  eCabinet. 
eCabinet  can  automatically 
capture  every  document  run¬ 
ning  through  a  networked 


When  I  told  my  boss 
1  lost  the  Davis  file,  he  didn't 
take  it  very  well. 


I’m  not  bitter.  I’ve  learned  from  this. 
Now  when  I  go  to  interviews  the  first 
question  I  ask  is,  “So,  do  you  have  an  eCabinet?” 


Imagine  what  eCabinet  can  do  for  your  office. 

eCabinet  is  especially  valuable  to  document-intensive  businesses. To 
learn  more  about  eCabinet,  visit  rsv.ricoh.com  or  call  1-877-580-3030. 
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^Cabinet 

Save  everything.  Find  anything. 


RICOH  SILICON  VALLEY 


Cover  Story 


Health-Care  IT 


Hospitals  are  prescribing 
healthy  doses  of  IT  to 
divert  costly  and  sometimes 
fatal  medication  errors 


BY  SUSANNAH  PATTON 


Reader  ROI 

►  Learn  how  new  technolo¬ 
gies  are  improving  patient 
safety  by  catching  common 
medication  errors 

►  Discover  how  hospitals 
across  the  country  are 
increasing  technology 
investments 

►  Realize  how  health-care  IT 
leaders  are  gaining  a  wider 
forum  in  the  medical  and 
business  communities 


BETSY  LEHMAN  WAS  ADMITTED  TO  BOSTON’S  PRESTIGIOUS  DANA-FARBER  CANCER 
Institute  on  Nov.  14,  1994.  Lehman,  a  respected  health  columnist  for  The 
Boston  Globe ,  had  volunteered  for  an  experimental  high-dose,  four-day 
chemotherapy  treatment  for  her  recurrent  breast  cancer.  She  would  then 
undergo  a  bone  marrow  transplant  to  restore  immune  and  blood-forming 
cells.  ■  Instead,  the  39-year-old  mother  of  two  received  four  times  the  pre¬ 
scribed  dosage  of  the  toxic  anticancer  medication.  Although  Lehman  com¬ 
plained  of  weakness  and  nausea,  hospital  staff  didn’t  notice  that  a  resident 
doctor  had  mistakenly  prescribed  the  total  four-day  dosage  to  be  given  daily 
for  each  of  the  four  days.  Lehman  died  three  weeks  later,  not  of  breast  cancer 
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Dana-Farber 
tests  signaled 
an  overdose, 
records  show 
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Betsy  A.  Lehmarf  died 
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Dana-Farber  admits  drug  overdose  caused  death  of  Globe  columnist,  damage  to  second  woman 
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but  of  heart  failure  caused  by  the  massive 
medication  overdose. 

Six  years  and  several  lawsuits  later, 
Lehman’s  memory  still  haunts  Dana- 
Farber.  On  a  rainy  August  afternoon,  doc¬ 
tors  sit  at  computer  terminals  filling  out 
drug  and  chemotherapy  prescriptions  with 
a  customized  system  designed  to  prevent 
mistakes.  If  a  doctor  types  in  a  200- 
milligram  prescription  instead  of  the 
intended  20  milligrams,  for  example,  the 
computer  indicates  the  possibility  of  an 
error.  Pharmacists  check  and  double-check 
the  orders  against  patients’  electronic 
records,  and  nurses  check  again,  as  patients 
sit  quietly  awaiting  chemotherapy. 

“Many  organizations  would  have  been 
in  their  bunkers,”  says  James  Conway, 
Dana-Farber’s  COO.  “We  said,  ‘There’s 
been  an  unbelievable  tragedy.  Let’s  make 
sure  it  doesn’t  happen  again.’  We  still  carry 
the  burden  of  what  happened  here.” 

Dana-Farber  is  one  of  a  handful  of  med¬ 
ical  centers  that  has  spent  years  developing 
an  automated  system  to  reduce  medication 
errors.  Health-care  CIOs  and  doctors  at 
treatment  centers  from  LDS  Hospital  in 
Salt  Lake  City  to  Kaiser  Permanente  in 
Oakland,  Calif.,  and  the  Veteran’s 
Administration  Hospital  in  Topeka,  Kan., 
argue  that  the  increasing  complexity  of 
treatment  and  the  sheer  number  of  avail¬ 
able  medications  make  automation  more 
of  a  necessity  than  ever. 
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The  Quiet  Killer 

AFTER  THE  WASHINGTON,  D.C.- 
based  Institute  of  Medicine 
(IOM)  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  pub¬ 
lished  a  report  in  November 
1999  highlighting  the  preva¬ 
lence  and  consequences  of 
medical  errors,  hospitals  have 
been  increasingly  turning  to 
IT  for  a  safety  check.  As  the 
national  debate  over  this  issue  reaches  a 
crescendo,  many  organizations  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  invest  millions  in  computers,  bar¬ 
coding  scanners,  robotic  dispensers  and 
other  technologies  designed  to  help  health¬ 
care  providers  navigate  the  increasingly 
complex  medical  landscape. 

The  IOM  report,  “To  Err  Is  Human,” 
put  forth  some  disturbing  figures. 
Avoidable  medical  mistakes  kill  anywhere 
from  44,000  to  98,000  people  a  year — 
more  than  breast  cancer,  highway  accidents 
or  AIDS.  The  report  also  states  that  more 
than  7,000  deaths  are  caused  by  medication 
errors.  Just  as  Lehman’s  death  shook  Dana- 
Farber  and  other  cancer  centers,  the  IOM 
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Cancer  patient  Betsy 
Lehman,  who  was  killed 
by  an  accidental  overdose. 


report  has  caused  widespread 
soul-searching  throughout  the 
medical  world. 

That  report  has  also 
pushed  the  issue  to  the  fore¬ 
front  of  national  debate. 
Congress  is  holding  hearings 
on  patient  safety,  and  a  group 
of  large  employers,  including 
General  Electric  and  General 
Motors,  is  using  its  clout  to 
call  for  specific  changes  like 
computerized  drug  orders  to 
improve  safety.  The  report 
offers  a  wide  range  of 
reforms  and,  most  notably,  recommends 
using  computerized  order  entry,  pharma¬ 
ceutical  software  and  other  technologies  to 
prevent  mistakes.  This  national  attention 
on  increased  safety  and  automation  is  giv¬ 
ing  health-care  CIOs  a  broader  forum  as 
top  administrators  increasingly  look  to 
new  technologies  to  improve  care. 

“Those  at  the  leadership  level  have 
come  to  believe  that  IT  is  important  to 
them,”  says  John  Glaser,  vice  president 
and  CIO  at  Partners  HealthCare  System  in 
Boston,  comprising  Brigham  and  Women’s 
Hospital  and  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  “I  hope  that  technology  will  stay 
on  their  radar  screen  forever.” 
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Dr.  David  Bates,  chief  of 
general  medicine  at  Boston’s 
Brigham  and  Women’s  Hospital 


\ 


Although  some  have  chal¬ 
lenged  the  numbers  in  the  IOM 
report  and  questioned  its  meth¬ 
odology,  few  contest  the  basic 
premise  that  medical  errors — and 
medication  errors  in  particular — 
can  and  should  be  reduced.  “In 
any  case,  the  death  toll  is  higher 
than  it  should  be,”  says  Dr.  David 
Bates,  chief  of  general  medicine  at 
Boston’s  Brigham  and  Women’s 
Hospital,  which  is  often  cited  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  development  of  a 
computerized  physician  order- 
entry  system  for  prescriptions. 

“The  IOM  report  has  clearly  gal¬ 
vanized  the  industry.” 

Paperless  Prescriptions 

WHEN  A  DOCTOR  WROTE  THE 
prescription  that  ultimately  led 
to  Lehman’s  death,  computer¬ 
ized  order-entry  systems  weren’t 
available  at  Dana-Farber.  In  the 
aftermath  of  this  and  another 
mistake  that  left  breast  cancer 
patient  Maureen  Bateman  with 
a  damaged  heart,  Dana-Farber 
staff  members  huddled  to 
design  a  pharmaceutical  man¬ 
agement  system  specifically  for 
oncology  treatment.  With  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  market,  a  team  of 
four  programmers  developed 
software  that  helps  doctors  and 
pharmacists  check  a  patient’s 
medication  protocol  and  verify  dosage 
amounts. 

“It  was  a  difficult  time  for  everyone, 
including  people  in  IS,”  says  Dana- 
Farber’s  CIO  Ben  Bembenek.  “We  felt  that 
we  should  have  been  able  to  prevent  this 
type  of  error.  But  at  that  point,  no  phar¬ 
macy  system  had  dose  level  limits.” 

Dana-Farber  then  integrated  its  new  soft¬ 
ware  with  a  physician  order-entry  system 
designed  by  and  used  at  neighboring 
Brigham  and  Women’s.  The  system,  known 
as  Brigham  Integrated  Computing  System, 
cost  $1.97  million  to  develop  in  1993  and 


“THE  DEATH  TOLL 
is  higher  than 
it  should  be.  The 
IOM  report  has 
clearly  galvanized 
the  industry.” 

-DR.  DAVID  BATES,  Brigham  and  Women’s  Hospital 


around  $500,000  a  year  to  maintain.  Still, 
Brigham  and  Women’s  officials  say  it  has 
saved  the  hospital  $5  million  to  $10  million 
a  year  by  preventing  “adverse  drug  events,” 
suggesting  lower  dosages  and  directing  doc¬ 
tors  to  less  expensive  drugs.  Fewer  errors 
can  also  translate  to  lower  legal  fees.  “Our 
system  is  very  quick  and  easy  to  use,”  says 
Bates,  who  is  nationally  renowned  for  his 
quality  control  research.  “The  vendor  com¬ 
munity  has  lagged  behind  us.” 

Other  teaching  hospitals  have  developed 
similar  systems.  LDS  Hospital  has  cut  drug- 
related  errors  with  a  system  that  checks 
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E-BUSINESS  NEEDS  A  NEW  SUPERHERO. 


The  bustling  city  of  eTropolis  is  about 
to  be  crushed  by  the  giant  WebSlug  as 
happy  X-Mas  shoppers  push  their  carts 
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commerce 
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deploy 
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right  away.  We  ll  find  that  WebSlug, 
b  no  matter  where  it's  hiding. 


They  re  abandoning^ 
opping  carts!!!  Get  me 
ProactiveNet!  Pronto!- 


An  eManager  screams  for  help. 


hen  millions  are  online  and  on  the  line,  your  e-business  needs  a  superhero.  And  you’re  it.  Fortunately, 


with  ProactiveNet  you  can  monitor  your  user  response  times  and  pinpoint  exactly  where  heroics  are  needed. 


In  real  time.  Not  later. 

Our  100%  web-based  solution  lets  you  detect  and  diagnose  problems  anywhere  in  your  infrastructure. 
So  you  can  appear  to  be  everywhere  at  once,  yet  still  lead  a  normal  life. 

Become  your  e-business’  new  superhero. 

For  the  further  adventures  of  ProactiveMan,  visit  www.proactiveman.com. 
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ProactiveNet  is  a  trademark  of  ProactiveNet,  Inc.  All  other  marks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners,  and  are  used  for  identification  purposes  only. 
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Dell  offers  a  complete  line  of  lntel®-based  systems.  Expand  your  e-business  with  robust  Dell  PowerEdge® 
servers  based  on  the  Intel  Pentium®  III  Xeon"  Processor,  including  the  PowerEdge  8450  with  up  to  eight 
processors  and  expandable  to  32GB  RAM. 


Intel,  the  Intel  Insiae  logo  ana  Pentium  are  reglsterea  trademarks,  and  Pentium  III  Xeon  Is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation,  Dell.  PowerEdge  and  the  Dell  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Dell 
Computer  Corporation.  Dell  E  Com  and  How  E  Works  are  trademarks  of  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  These  devices  have  not  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  for  use  In 
a  residential  environment.  These  devices  are  not.  and  may  not  be.  offered  for  sale  or  lease,  or  sold  or  leased  for  use  in  a  residential  environment  until  the  approval  of  the  FCC  has  been  obtained. 
©2000  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved. 


Building  an  e-business  isn’t  easy.  But  Dell  can 
make  it  a  lot  easier. 


We’ve  had  the  experience 
of  growing  to  $15  billion  a 
year  in  e-commerce. 

powerEdge*  2450  That’s  why  we  know  what  it  takes: 

Front-end 

spoce-savmg server  infrastructure  like  our  reliable,  rack- 

mountable,  scalable  Dell  PowerEdge® 
servers.  They  can  grow  as  easily  as 
your  e-business  grows. 


business  made  easy. 


Power App 

Web  and  cache  for 
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each  patient’s  allergies  as  well  as  drug-to- 
drug  interactions  through  links  with  the 
blood  laboratory  and  other  data  centers. 

The  IOM  study  found  that  50  percent 
of  hospital  medication  errors  stem  from 
the  prescription-ordering  process.  Still, 
hospitals  have  been  slow  to  adopt  the 
technology.  “A  computerized  system  cost¬ 
ing  $1  [million]  to  $2  million  could  pay 
for  itself  in  three  to  five  years,  while  pre¬ 
venting  injury  to  hundreds  of  patients 
each  year,”  states  the  IOM  report. 

Of  the  one-third  of  hospitals  nation¬ 
wide  that  have  installed  computerized 


“WHAT  WAS  MOST 
frightening  was  that 
everything  looked 
normal  and  then 
there  was  this 
devastating  event.” 

-JULIE  MORATH,  Children’s  Hospitals  and  Clinics 


order-entry  systems,  only  1  percent 
require  physicians  to  use  them,  says 
Arnold  Milstein,  a  San  Francisco  physi¬ 
cian  and  national  health-care  thought 
leader  at  New  York  City-based  medical 
lobby  group  William  M.  Mercer.  Milstein 
is  on  the  steering  committee  of  the 
Leapfrog  Group,  an  association  of  major 
health-care  purchasers  pressing  doctors 
and  hospitals  to  reduce  errors.  (See 
“Leapfrogging  Ahead,”  Page  114.) 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  slow 
adoption,  Bates  says,  is  that  vendors  haven’t 
been  able  to  provide  shrink-wrapped  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  systems  so  carefully 
and  expensively  designed  at  the 
country’s  major  teaching  hospi¬ 
tals.  That’s  changing,  however,  as 
companies  like  Cerner  and 
McKesson  HBOC  develop  off- 
the-shelf  versions  of  order-entry 
systems  and  a  wide  array  of  tech¬ 
nologies  ranging  from  pharmacy 
robots  to  handheld  scanning 
devices  designed  to  reduce  med¬ 
ication  errors. 


Julie  Morath,  COO,  and 
James  Levin,  medical 
director  of  informatics, 

at  Children's  Hospitals  and 
Clinics  in  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul .  Minn. 
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Over  the  Counter  IT 

JULIE  MORATH  KNOWS  FIRSTHAND 
that  medication  errors  have  a 
devastating  effect  not  only  on 
patients  and  their  families,  but  on 
the  caregivers  themselves.  As  a 
young  nurse  early  in  her  career, 
Morath,  now  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer  of  Children’s  Hospitals  and 
Clinics  in  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  witnessed  a  4-year- 
old  die  from  an  anesthesia-related 
error.  “What  was  most  frighten¬ 
ing  was  that  everything  looked 
normal  and  then  there  was  this 
devastating  event,”  she  says. 
“Nobody  even  talked  about  it. 
The  nurse  who  felt  responsible 
left  and  never  came  back.” 

Morath  helped  launch  a  cru¬ 
sade  at  Children’s  to  eliminate 
medical  errors  through  a  series 
of  several  initiatives,  leveraging  a 
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$20  million  investment  in  a  hospital  infor¬ 
mation  network  to  improve  patient  safety. 
Systemwide  computerized  order  entry  is 
part  of  that  network.  The  hospital  chose 
Cerner’s  Hospital  Information  System 
because  of  its  decision-support  functional¬ 
ity,  says  James  Levin,  medical  director  of 
informatics  for  the  hospital  group.  For 
example,  caregivers  using  the  new  system 
will  have  access  to  a  patient’s  full  medical 
record  and  will  be  able  to  see  how  certain 
lab  test  results  have  changed  over  time. 
The  computers  will  also  signal  correct 
drug  dosages  and  possible  drug  interac¬ 
tions.  Over  the  next  year,  Children’s  will 
progressively  roll  out  the  system  starting  in 
the  Minneapolis  center. 

Children’s  is  one  of  a  growing  number  of 
midsize  hospitals  buying  vendor-supplied 
computerized  systems.  Those  who  have 
designed  order-entry  systems  in-house  say 


most  medical  centers  can  and  should  con¬ 
sider  off-the-shelf  versions.  “It’s  a  tricky  and 
risky  process,  and  the  results  can  be  mediocre 
if  you  do  it  yourself,”  says  Glaser.  “The  prod¬ 
ucts  out  there  are  getting  much  better.” 

Morath’s  approach  goes  beyond  upgrad¬ 
ing  technology.  For  example,  hospital  staff 
members  are  required  to  report  all  mistakes 
that  harm  or  come  close  to  harming  patients. 
Also,  specially  trained  doctors  and  pharma¬ 
cists  are  assigned  to  floors  where  children  get 
the  most  complex  treatments.  She  clearly 
holds  great  hope  for  the  new  computer  pur¬ 
chase,  which  will  integrate  two  separate  sys¬ 
tems  used  since  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
hospitals  merged  in  1994. 

The  Children’s  example  shows  that 
while  systems  are  available,  most  health¬ 
care  centers  need  to  tailor  store-bought 
versions  for  their  own  needs.  The  Cerner 
system  includes  an  order-entry  module  to 


Leapfrogging  Ahead 

Big  industry  joins  forces  to  make  medical  errors  a  thing  of  the  past 


Medical  errors  translate  directly  to 
higher  medical  costs.  Consequently, 
some  of  the  country's  largest  employ¬ 
ers,  including  General  Motors  and  General 
Electric,  are  willing  to  reward  hospitals  that  take 
specific  steps  to  avoid  mistakes.  For  the  last  two 
years,  representatives  from  these  and  other 
large  employers,  known  collectively  as  the 
Leapfrog  Group,  have  been  convincing  hospitals 
to  beef  up  security.  In  return,  the  group  prom¬ 
ises  public  recognition,  more  patient  referrals 
and  financial  rewards. 


The  Leapfrog  Group,  sponsored  by  the 
Business  Round  Table,  is  looking  to  reward  and 
recognize  hospitals  that  invest  in  computerized  prescription  order-entry  systems  as  one  way  to 
combat  errors.  "Technology  is  a  fabulous  tool  to  error-proof  the  system,”  says  Bruce  Bradley 
(pictured  above),  director  of  managed  care  plans  for  General  Motors.  He  oversees  coverage  for 
1.2  million  current  and  retired  GM  employees. 

Leapfrog  members  rate  computerized  order-entry  systems  near  the  top  of  safety  improve¬ 
ments.  The  majority  of  hospitals  not  yet  using  them  may  soon  hear  about  it.  Leapfrog,  whose 
members  include  50  million  Americans  at  organizations  ranging  from  GTE  (Verizon)  and  General 
Motors  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management  and  the  Healthcare  Financing  Administration, 
is  set  to  grow  as  the  group  opens  up  to  other  interested  corporations.  -S.  Patton 


help  providers  calculate  dosages  and 
check  for  drug  interaction.  Children’s  is 
adapting  the  software,  however,  because 
many  calculations  didn’t  account  for  the 
lower  body  weights  of  the  hospital’s 
young  patients. 

Saving  Patients,  Saving  Costs 

SITTING  IN  HIS  CROWDED  OFFICE  AT  BRIGHAM 
and  Women’s,  Bates  boasts  of  his  five  com¬ 
puters  and  Palm  Pilot,  and  delivers  an  ani¬ 
mated  description  of  Partners’  plans  to  roll 
out  an  electronic  outpatient  records  system. 
About  20  percent  of  the  hospital  group’s 
3,500  doctors  are  using  electronic  records, 
and  Partners  plans  to  cover  every  physician 
over  the  next  five  to  six  years.  The  invest¬ 
ment  is  sizeable,  but  hospital  officials  esti¬ 
mate  annual  savings  of  $9,000  to  $20,000 
a  year  per  doctor  by  reducing  the  overhead 
of  writing  prescriptions. 

“Soon  it  will  be  possible  for  IS  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  needs  of  clinicians  at  the  point  of 
care,”  Bates  says.  For  example,  if  a  doctor 
orders  a  toxic  antibiotic,  such  as  gentam¬ 
icin,  the  electronic  record — on  a  secure, 
Web-based  system — will  instantly  provide 
information  on  other  medications  the 
patient  is  taking  and  indicate  possible  drug 
interactions.  “In  the  not-too-distant  future, 
the  computer  might  be  able  to  suggest  new 
trials  on  the  topic,”  Bates  says. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  country,  Kaiser 
Permanente  is  also  implementing  an  outpa¬ 
tient  clinical  information  system  to  provide 
caregivers  access  to  electronic  medical 
records  with  built-in  lab  and  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  data  and  inpatient  information.  The 
California  organization  is  the  nation’s 
largest  nonprofit  health  plan,  with  8  mil¬ 
lion  members,  11,300  physicians  and 
80,000  PCs.  It  operates  in  1 1  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  has  annual  rev¬ 
enues  of  $16  billion.  It  is  investing  more 
than  $1  billion  a  year  in  IT,  much  of  which 
is  going  to  the  clinical  information  system. 

Kaiser  contracted  with  IBM  to  build  the 
system  and  plans  to  roll  it  out  over  three 
years,  starting  in  Hawaii  and  northern 
California.  “No  one  has  built  anything  like 
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this  before  in  sheer  scope,”  says 
Tim  Sullivan,  Kaiser’s  senior  vice 
president  and  CIO.  He  empha¬ 
sizes  that  IBM  and  Kaiser’s  IS 
department  are  working  together 
because  there  is  no  system  large 
enough  to  handle  the  complexity 
of  the  databases,  which  contain 
lab,  pharmaceutical  and  inpa¬ 
tient  information. 

Although  Kaiser  has  focused 
on  the  outpatient  system,  offi¬ 
cials  say  the  IOM  report  has 
accelerated  their  plans  to  auto¬ 
mate  the  hospital  order-entry 
inpatient  side.  “Our  outpatient 
system  was  designed  to  improve 
our  quality  outcomes,”  says  Dr. 
Robert  Pearle,  executive  director 
and  CEO  of  the  Permanente 
Medical  Group,  a  Kaiser  sub¬ 
sidiary.  “We’re  constantly  look¬ 
ing  at  ways  to  take  the  newest 
technologies  and  make  them 
available  across  a  system.” 


The  Elusive  Elixir 

DOCTORS  HAVE  BEEN  RELATIVELY 
slow  to  adopt  new  technologies, 
largely  because  of  the  complex 
nature  of  medicine  and  a  lack  of 
industry  standards.  “We’re  still 
a  very  young  field  when  it  comes 
to  information  technology,”  says 
Dr.  Brent  James,  vice  president 
for  medical  research  at  Salt  Lake 
City’s  Intermountain  Health  Care,  which 
owns  LDS  Hospital.  “Only  in  the  past  few 
years  have  we  come  to  a  point  where  we 
could  design  an  effective  system.” 
Computerized  order-entry  systems  are 
also  a  large  expense,  coming  at  a  time 
when  many  medical  centers  don’t  have 
excess  capital. 

Proponents  of  information  technology 
also  need  to  prove  to  the  medical  commu¬ 
nity  that  computerized  order  entry  can  be 
more  efficient.  “In  general,  doctors  have 
been  willing  to  embrace  all  sorts  of  new 
technology,  including  MRIs  and  lasers,  but 


“IT’S  HARD 
to  believe  we  ever 
did  this  another 
way,”  says  Sylvia 
Bartel  as  she  enters 
a  prescription  order. 


they  haven’t  seen  the  value  of  information 
technology,  and  they’ve  often  been  right,” 
says  Levin  of  Children’s.  “If  folks  can  see 
at  the  end  of  the  day  that  they’ve  had  few 
interruptions — that  things  haven’t  been 
slipping  through  the  cracks — they’ll  see  the 
value  of  the  technology.” 

Levin  and  others  involved  in  health-care 
IT  emphasize  that  technology  isn’t  the  only 
critical  factor  to  improving  safety.  Tracking 
errors  is  an  essential  step.  Creating  a 
national  system  of  reporting  errors,  similar 
to  that  used  in  aviation,  is  one  such  step 
urged  in  the  IOM  report.  Many  health-care 


Sylvia  Bartel, 
director  of  pharmacy 

at  Dana-Farber 
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professionals  also  say  rhe  most  important 
changes  required  are  cultural  since  care¬ 
givers  have  often  been  reluctant  to  report 
errors  out  of  fear  of  litigation  or  losing  their 
job.  “We  need  a  reporting  system  similar  to 
OSHA  [Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration]  or  the  National  Trans¬ 
portation  Safety  Board  so  that  we  can 
understand  patterns  in  system  errors,” 
James  says.  “We  need  to  shift  the  focus  from 
blame-based  to  ‘Let’s  fix  the  systems.’” 

Others  warn  that  pharmaceutical  soft¬ 
ware  and  automated  systems  don’t  always 
prevent  errors,  and  that  health-care 
providers  need  to  remain  vigilant  even  if 
they’re  using  computerized  systems.  Sylvia 
Bartel,  director  of  pharmacy  at  Dana- 
Farber,  says  studies  show  that  70  percent 
of  pharmaceutical  systems  have  allowed 
fatal  errors  to  go  through.  “We  need  to 
pressure  vendors  and  the  software  indus¬ 
try  to  make  improvements,”  she  says. 
“The  data  is  sobering;  among  pharmacy 
managers,  the  frustration  is  palpable.” 

Helping  Hand 

WHILE  COMPUTERIZED  SYSTEMS  ARE  INVALU- 
able  for  reducing  errors,  says  Dr.  James 
Bagian,  director  of  the  Veteran 
Administration’s  national  center  for 
patient  safety,  health-care  IT  leaders  need 
to  make  sure  they  are  user-focused. 
“We’ve  done  a  lot  of  usability  testing,  and 
we  have  been  rewarded  for  that  work,” 
says  Bagian,  a  former  astronaut  with  two 
space  shuttle  missions  to  his  credit. 

These  days,  Kaiser  and  other  large 
health-care  networks  frequently  look  to 
the  country’s  sprawling  VA  system — once 
maligned  for  shoddy  care — for  inspira¬ 
tion.  Sue  Kinnick,  a  former  nurse  at  the 
VA’s  hospital  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  who  has 
since  passed  away,  came  across  one  highly 
touted  safety  innovation  completely  by 
accident.  Kinnick  was  returning  from  a 
convention  in  Seattle  six  years  ago  when 
she  noticed  a  car  rental  agent  using  a 
handheld  check-in  device  and  thought, 
Why  can’t  we  do  that  in  the  hospital? 

Now  the  VA  is  using  handheld  scanning 


devices  in  all  of  its  170  hospitals  as  part  of 
its  widespread  safety  campaign.  The 
agency  tested  an  early  version  of  the 
device  in  1994  in  Topeka.  Four  years  later, 
a  team,  made  up  of  end  users  and  pro¬ 
grammers  from  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corp.  and  the  VA,  developed  software 
using  the  Topeka  VA  system  as  a  proto¬ 
type.  With  the  new  system,  released  in 
August  1999,  nurses  roam  the  hospitals 
with  units  that  resemble  laptop  computers 
with  tethered  scanners.  All  patients  wear 
bar-coded  identification  wristbands.  All 
medications  also  have  bar  codes.  Before 
giving  medicine  to  a  patient,  the  nurse  or 
staff  member  laser  scans  his  wristband. 
The  software  verifies  that  the  right  person 


“WE  NEED  A 

reporting  system 
similar  to  OSHA  or 
the  NTSB  so  that 
we  can  understand 
patterns  in 
system  errors.” 

-DR.  BRENT  JAMES,  Intermountain  Health  Care 


is  receiving  the  right  drug  at  the  correct 
dosage  at  the  right  time  and  screens  for 
drug  interactions.  If  there’s  a  problem,  the 
program  flashes  a  warning.  If  everything 
checks  out,  the  software  generates  an  elec¬ 
tronic  record  of  the  event. 

The  hospitals  recorded  a  64.5  percent 
reduction  in  medication  errors  from  1993, 
the  year  before  the  system  was  installed, 
says  Chris  Tucker,  a  pharmacy  specialist 
for  the  VA’s  Eastern  Kansas  Healthcare 
System.  “We’re  way  ahead  of  the  game 
because  very  few  facilities  have  these  capa¬ 
bilities.”  The  Institute  for  Safe  Medication 
Practices,  a  Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa. -based 


nonprofit  group  that  works  to  prevent 
medication  errors  through  education  of 
health-care  practitioners,  hopes  the  scan¬ 
ners  will  catch  on.  According  to  its  studies, 
handheld  devices  and  bar-coded  scanning 
could  further  reduce  medication  errors. 

One  Step  Ahead 

BARTEL  NAVIGATES  DANA-FARBER’S  ORDER- 
entry  system  with  ease.  Demonstrating 
how  the  system  catches  errors,  she  types 
in  a  chemotherapy  drug  and  dosage 
level.  The  computer  quickly  sends  a 
warning  message  and  flashes,  “This  drug 
not  contained  in  protocol.”  To  override 
the  computer,  a  senior  physician  must 
provide  a  reason.  Before  1995,  doctors 
wrote  out  chemotherapy  prescriptions 
by  hand,  and  nurses  checked  protocols 
contained  in  three-ring  binders.  “It’s 
hard  to  believe  we  ever  did  this  another 
way,”  Bartel  says. 

An  early  adopter  of  computerized 
order-entry  systems,  Dana-Farber  is 
looking  to  stay  ahead  by  continually 
updating  its  systems.  In  the  coming  years, 
hospital  officials  plan  to  upgrade  the 
chemotherapy  order-entry  system  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Brigham  and  Women’s  and 
Mass.  General  hospitals.  By  early  2001, 
they  plan  to  install  a  pediatric  order- 
entry  system,  as  well  as  an  electronic 
medical  record  on  a  secure  Web-based 
system.  They  are  also  considering  bar¬ 
coding  scanners,  similar  to  those  used  at 
VA  hospitals. 

Even  medical  centers  that  have  lagged 
behind  in  technology  adoption  may  soon 
have  little  choice  but  to  follow  leaders  like 
Dana-Farber,  LDS  Hospital  and  the  VA  sys¬ 
tem.  “The  wave  is  just  starting  to  build,” 
says  Bagian.  “There  were  early  adopters, 
and  now  a  lot  of  people  are  coming  to  the 
party.  The  aviation  industry  and  others 
have  learned  to  use  technology  as  a  tool  to 
set  up  systems  that  prevent  errors.  Health 
care  isn’t  yet  on  the  same  map.”  H0 


Has  IT  changed  your  health-care  system?  Tell  Senior 
Writer  Susannah  Patton  at  spatton@cio.com. 
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Forget  it.  You  don’t  have  12  months. 


The  Asera  eService.™ 
A  revolutionary  eBusiness  solution  designed  for 
integration,  speed,  and  change. 

Powered  by  a  breakthrough  open  platform,  the  Asera  eService™  seamlessly 
integrates  your  existing  systems  and  best-in-class  applications  to  deliver 
a  dynamic  eBusiness  environment  that  works  the  way  your  business  works. 

Best  of  all,  because  it’s  delivered  as  a  service,  you  subscribe  only  to  the 
functionality  you  need,  pay  for  only  what  you  use,  and  can  quickly  adapt  your 

technology  so  you  can  outpace  the  competition. 


Aser/V 


Integrate.  Adapt.  Evolve. 
The  three  words  charging  your  business  to  success. 


integrate  adapt 


www.asera.com 
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Imagine  the  ability  to  marry  your 

legacy  systems  to  modern 
networks. 

Imagine  transforming  your  massive 
data  burden  into  a 
competitive  advantage. 

Imagine  dramatically  cutting  your 
time  to  market. 

Imagine  writing  one  set  of  code 
that  reaches  all  Internet 
enabled  devices. 

Imagine  automating  an  incredibly 
tedious  task  that's  been 
stifling  your  growth 
for  years. 

Now  imagine  a  world  where 
what  you  can  imagine  is 
what  you  can  accomplish. 

It’s  extraordinary.  It’s  magical. 
It’s  real.  It’s  NQL™ 

Call  us  at  866-42THINK 
866-428-4465 


This  is  big. 


Smart  applications  that  think.  Core  platforms  that  astound.  Solutions  that  deliver  the  ultimate  promise  of  the  Internet. 

www.nqli.com 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  DAVID  MILLER 


Hype  Busting 


Five 


Uneas 


Beneath  the  hype 
of  hot  technologies 


Pieces 


HARD  WORK  USED  TO  BE  THE  REMEDY  FOR  ALL  BUSINESS  ILLS. 

Sales  down?  Make  more  calls.  Take  more  trips.  Shake  more  hands.  Costs  ris¬ 
ing?  Squeeze  your  suppliers.  Cut  out  the  deadwood.  Trim  the  expense  accounts. 

Today  technology  is  offered  as  the  magic  pill.  Sales  down?  Buy  more  laptops. 
Build  a  database.  Install  customer  relationship  management  (CRM)  software. 
Integrate  wireless  applications.  Costs  rising?  Join  an  e-marketplace.  Outsource 
to  an  application  service  provider.  Sales  off?  Spiff  up  your  website. 

But  technology  doesn’t  always  work  as  advertised.  To  help  quiet  the  hype, 
CIO  has  put  together  its  latest  round  of  Five  Uneasy  Pieces.  These  takes 
offer  a  more  skeptical  perspective  on  a  quintet  of  the  hottest  tech  trends: 
e-marketplaces,  speech  recognition,  wireless  technology,  CRM  software 
and  even  the  Web  itself.  You  may  not  agree  with  everything  our  authors 
have  to  say,  but  hopefully  their  words  will  help  evict  some  of  the  hype  that’s 
cluttering  your  brainpan. 


1  2  2 
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Hype  Busting 


Wireless  Technologies 

The  Trendline 

Don’t  bother  telling  your  users  about  the  wonders  of  wire-  * 
less  technologies.  Let  them  tell  you.  Hear  them  describe  the 
joys  of  information  independence — the  exhilarating  free¬ 
dom  of  being  able  to  access  any  information  anywhere 
through  the  modem-free  miracle  of  PDAs,  pagers  and 
cell  phones.  And  then  don’t  even  think  about  telling 
these  users  that  IS  can’t  support  their  wireless  devices. 

That’s  no  longer  an  option. 

The  Promise 

Wireless  technologies  guarantee  that  no  conscientious  worker  will 
ever  escape  work  completely.  Not  with  cell  phones  that  let  conference 
calls  carry  over  into  the  commute,  not  with  pagers  and  PDAs  that 
keep  e-mail  and  Web  access  within  arm’s  reach.  User  resistance? 
Forget  it!  Meta  Group  says  that  by  2003,  half  of  all  businesspeople 
will  use  three  to  four  wireless  data  devices.  Gartner  Group  predicts 
that  by  2005,  wireless  technologies  will  attract  1  billion  users  world¬ 
wide.  “The  heartbeat  of  the  business  enterprise  has  become  ‘how 
quickly  can  you  get  back  to  a  client’s  e-mail  or  voice  mail?”’  says 
Gartner  Senior  Analyst  Phillip  Redman.  “And  that  heartbeat  is  only 
going  to  get  faster.” 

The  Pitfalls 

There  are  several  good  reasons  to  doubt  whether  wireless  can  attain 
quick  ubiquity,  despite  its  steep  growth  curve: 

Health  Concerns  Is  there  really  a  link  between  cell  phone  use 
and  cancer?  It’s  an  issue  being  decided  not  just  by  the  medical  com¬ 
munity,  but  in  the  courts  as  well.  A  Maryland  doctor  recently  filed 
an  $800  million  lawsuit  against  Motorola  and  eight  other  telecom¬ 
munications  companies  and  groups,  charging  that  his  cell  phone 
use  caused  a  malignant  brain  tumor.  Suits  such  as  this  one  could 
put  a  lot  of  corporate  wireless  strategies  on  hold  until  the  issues 
are  settled. 

Regulatory  Issues  Airlines  already  limit  use  of  wireless  devices 
on  aircrafts.  Will  roadway  bans  be  next?  Some  U.S.  counties  have 
banned  outright  the  use  of  cell  phones  while  driving,  and  three 
states — California,  Florida  and  Massachusetts — limit  the  use  of  cell 
phones  in  moving  vehicles  (such  as  requiring  the  use  of  hands-free 
speaker  and  microphone  systems).  Whether  such  restrictions  will 
gain  further  momentum  is  anyone’s  guess,  but  the  threat  could  inhibit 
companies  that  are  rolling  out  wireless  devices. 

Growing  Pains  Unlike  Europe  and  Asia,  where  wireless  cover¬ 
age  is  nearly  ubiquitous,  the  United  States  still  has  geographic  areas 
where  wireless  devices  are  useless.  The  best  wireless  service  providers 
don’t  even  reach  70  percent  of  the  United  States  today.  Redman  says 
he  doesn’t  expect  that  situation  to  improve  anytime  soon.  Between 


now  and  2005,  Redman  sees  wireless  vendors  improving’ their  cur¬ 
rent  networks  to  meet  increased  demand,  but  not  expanding  net¬ 
works  to  reach  new  markets  in  more  remote  locations.  The  other 
harsh  reality  for  CIOs  is  integration.  To  be  effective,  wireless 
devices  must  be  integrated  with  traditional  networks  and  data¬ 
bases,  which  calls  for  a  whole  new  set  of  IT  skills  and  tools.  And 
then  there  are  the  security  issues,  which  companies  are  only  start¬ 
ing  to  deal  with  today. 

Still,  even  if  wireless  isn’t  quite  ready  for  prime  time,  it’s  the  wise 
CIO  who  makes  the  technology  a  key  component  of  the  strategic 
plan.  “CIOs  need  to  start  planning  for  wireless,”  Redman  says. 
“Those  who  wait  will  be  left  behind.” 

The  Prediction 

The  world  is  going  wireless — regardless  of  the  health  concerns.  These 
solutions  will  be  expensive,  and  some  of  them  won’t  work.  But  the 
risk  of  trying  and  failing  is  a  lot  less  costly  than  the  risk  of  doing  noth¬ 
ing  at  all.  -Tom  Field 

Speech  Recognition 

The  Trendline 

A  few  years  ago,  a  new  technology  arrived  with  the  promise  to 
drastically  increase  productivity.  Instead  of  typing,  you  could 
simply  say,  “speech  recognition,”  to  magically  make  words 
appear  on  your  screen.  Unfortunately,  the  words  that  actually 
appeared  were  more  than  likely  “please  recondition”  or  “peach 
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NOLOGY 


A  leading  Java-based  personalization  and  e-commerce  platform 


A  network  of  more  than  150  of  the  world’s  best  technology  and  solution  partners 


Over  400  worldwide  customers  including  Benetton,  BlueLight.com,  Eastman  Kodak,  and  J.Crew. 


AT  FOP 


The  Internet  is  fundamentally  changing  the  way  businesses  interact  with  their  customers.  ATG  is  a  part 
of  that,  and  has  created  a  blueprint  for  maximizing  the  value  of  your  e-business  initiatives.  Attend  one  of 
our  Blueprint  for  Customer  Management  executive  seminars  to  find  out  how  your  organization  can  take 
advantage  of  the  ATG  Dynamo  e-Business  Platform  for  building  and  managing  online  .  __ 

relationships  with  customers,  suppliers,  and  partners.  For  more  information,  including  '  *  • 

seminar  locations  and  online  registration,  visit  www.atg.com/blueprint  CA  Lw  ® 
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Hype  Busting 


desiccation,”  than  the  original  phrase.  Sloppy  translation  and 
endless  training  sessions  were  hallmarks  of  early  speech  recogni¬ 
tion  software.  But  despite  such  pitfalls,  the  idea  of  voice-enabled 
applications  and  even  a  voice-enabled  Internet  hasn’t  lost  its 
allure.  And  now  vendors  are  recommitting  to  the  task. 


The  Promise 

Besides  the  obvious  liberation  from  keyboard  tyranny,  vendors 
hope  to  extend  the  Internet  to  telephones  and  vice  versa.  And 
they’ve  developed  the  technology  to  make  it  happen.  AT&T, 
IBM,  Lucent  and  Motorola  founded  the  VoiceXML  Forum  to 
further  a  new  XML  extension  that  will  voice-enable  Internet 
content.  Imagine  having  a  computer  read  your  e-mail  to  you 
over  the  phone  or  the  ability  to  make  purchases  off  a  website 
simply  by  speaking.  Improved  processor  speed  and  higher  band¬ 
width  means  your  computer  won’t  crash  or  stall  when  it  actually 
comes  time  to  use  the  software. 


The  Pitfalls 

It’s  not  all  sunshine  and  lollipops  in  speech  recognition  land. 
While  vendors  have  climbed  the  technical  molehills,  the  moun¬ 
tains  remain.  The  software’s  interpretation 
capabilities  while  improved 
are  still  far  from  perfect. 

Throw  in  the  background 
noise  typical  to  an  office 
and  you’ve  got  yourself  a 
virtual  Tower  of  Babel.  But 
even  if  vendors  compensate 
for  background  noise — not 
to  mention  the  millions  of 
Americans  with  accents  or 
speech  impediments — it 
still  won’t  guarantee  a 
speechy  future. 

Why?  Plenty  of  reasons: 

It’s  too  much  work.  Not  only 
will  voice-enabled  Internet 
require  more  bandwidth  than 
companies  have  today,  but  the 
IT  staff  will  have  to  customize 
the  dictation  application  before  rolling  it  out  to  employees — who 
you  can  be  sure  won’t  know  how  to  teach  it  company-specific  jar¬ 
gon.  Time  equals  money,  and  this  will  take  a  lot  of  time. 

Our  brains  can’t  handle  a  voice-enabled  Web.  Phone  numbers 
are  only  seven  digits  long  because  that  is  the  maximum  amount 
of  information  we  can  store  in  our  short-term  memory.  Try 
remembering  which  of  the  8,000  links  Yahoo  just  dictated  that 
you  want  to  follow. 

Nobody  cares  anyway.  People  will  quickly  realize  it’s  easier  to 


read  e-mail  on  their  wireless  devices  than  listen  to  a  computer 
drone  over  the  phone. 

The  Prediction 

Someone  will  eventually  work  out  the  kinks  and  offer  a  quality 
speech  recognition  product  that  has  realistic  applications,  but 
there’s  no  need  to  jump  on  the  bandwagon  until  you’re  sure  the 
wheels  won’t  come  off.  -Ben  Wortben 

E-Marketplaces 

The  Trendline 

Every  few  months  a  new  world-changing  technology  occupies 
the  tip  of  everyone’s  tongue.  Now  intranets,  B2B  and  XML  have 
cleared  a  seat  at  the  table  for  e-marketplaces.  This  latest  e- 
commerce  fad  is  like  eBay  on  steroids. 

E-marketplaces  match  companies  with  something  to  sell  with 
companies  looking  to  buy — through  an  auction,  reverse-auction 
or  exchange.  But  while  e-marketplaces  promise  lower  prices,  the 


savings  come  at  the  expense  of  established  business  relation¬ 
ships — you  buy  from  whomever’s  cheapest,  not  who  you  know 
and  trust.  For  companies  just  looking  to  save  money,  however, 
from  whom  they  save  it  may  not  matter. 

The  Promise 

In  a  perfect  world,  e-marketplaces  could  offer  a  utopian  cybersociety 
freed  from  the  chains  of  geography,  where  companies,  motivated 
only  by  price,  trade  without  prejudice.  A  company  desperate  for  an 
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Reality 


Solution 


Strategy 


Ve  got  it  all  under  control.  From  customer-specific  catalogs  and  pricing 
d  quotes  and  advanced  order  management.  Orders  of  Magnitude™ 
elivers.  By  linking  to  your  existing  systems  and  providing  total  synchroniza- 
on  between  all  your  sales  channels,  this  system  looks  as  good  from  the  inside 
s  it  does  from  the  outside. 


here's  no  time  like  the  present  to  implement  the  eCommerce  platform 
f  the  future.  Visit  www.orderfusion.com  today  and  download  your  guide  to 
Commerce  success.  Or  for  more  information  on  OrderFusion  and  Orders 
f  Magnitude  call  888-653-8096. 


2000  OrderFusion,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 


Our  VP  of  Business 
Development  wants 
to  sell  to  5  B2B 
eMarketplaces 

Different  eMarketplaces,  same  strategy.  It's  not  only  important  to  hook  up 
o  several  B2B  eMarketplaces  -  it's  imperative.  That's  why  with  OrderFusion's 
•ell-side  eCommerce  platform,  you  don't  have  to  limit  what  eMarketplaces 
|'OU  sell  through.  You  can  hook  up  to  any  one  or  every  one.  Now 
vherever  your  customers  go  -  you  go  too. 

everything  can  change  tomorrow.  Your  customers  and  eMarketplaces 
an  merge,  change  and  part  again.  All  the  while,  electronic  and  human 
ales  channels  need  accurate  and  consistent  information  to  sell 
ffectively.  With  OrderFusion  you'll  know  who's  browsing,  who's 
■uying  and  every  detail  in  between. 


Which  5:  TBD 
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When  It  Comes  1 
eTrust  Can  Prol 


comes  with  putting  your  business  on  the  Web 
is  all  the  risk  that  goes  with  it. 

Undetected  attacks  can  strike  at  any  time, 
from  anywhere,  in  a  mind-boggling  variety 
of  forms.  Most  sites  can’t  even  track  every 
attempt.  And  new  threats  are  developed  every 
day,  all  over  the  world. 

Without  the  right  protection,  eCompanies 
risk  losing  everything:  data,  customers, 
revenue,  and  more. 

A  Simple  Solution  lb  Ybur  Most 
Complicated  Challenge 

It's  that  sinking  feeling  in  your  stomach.  That  Online  business  through  eCommerce,  corpo- 
look  your  face  makes  every  time  you  read  a  rate  intranets,  partner-to-partner  transactions 
story  about  a  disastrous  corporate  security 
breach.  It’s  that  nagging  fear  that  won’t  go 
away  no  matter  how  many  times  you  tell 
yourself  there’s  nothing  to  worry  about. 

Because  there  is,  security  is  the  number  one 
concern  of  every  IT  professional  for  good  rea¬ 
son.  The  good  news  is  that  there’s  a  proven 
solution  you  can  trust. 

Without  Bullet-Proof  Security, 

Successful  eBusiness  Is  Impossible 

The  only  thing  bigger  than  the  opportunity  that 


on  extranets  and  websites,  as  well  as  their  j 
supporting  enterprise-wide  assets — all  ne: 
to  be  secured.  Protecting  the  integrity  and  j 
availability  of 


intranet  infor¬ 
mation  is  critical 
to  all  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Web-enabled 
business  appli¬ 
cations  open  up 
all  of  your  back¬ 
end  and  legacy 
systems  to  the 
world. 

Unfortunately, 
in  the  race  to 
become  Web- 


eirust  Security  Suit 

•  Access  Control 

•  Administration 

•  Single  Sign-On 

•  Firewall 

•  Content  Inspection 

•  Intrusion  Detection 

•  Policy  Compliance 

•  Audit 

•  Virtual  Private  Network 

•  Encryption  ! 

•  Directory 

•  OCSPro 

•  Anti-Virus 


enabled,  secu- 

t 

rity  has  taken  a  back  seat.  IT  managers 
often  give  themselves  a  false  sense  of 
security  with  a  standalone  or  partial  secur' 
solution.  They  forget  that  security  is  only 
as  strong  as  its  weakest  link  and  that 
eCompanies  need  an  integrated  and  com¬ 
prehensive  security  solution  that  provides  t 
best-of-breed  functionality.  I 
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End-to-End  Security 


Sswics*  New* 


eTrust  includes  a  comprehensive  set  of 
security  solutions  that  enable  eBusiness  by  < 
protecting  current  investments  and  allowing 
customers  to  confidently  leverage  new 
technologies.  eTrust  offerings  enhance 
return  on  opportunity  for  any  eBusiness 
through  security  solutions  including  risk 
assessment,  attack  detection,  loss  preven-  § 
tion  and  powerful  management  -  all  critical 
components  of  a  comprehensive  security 
solution  for  a  successful  eBusiness. 
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eTrust  Enables  eBusiness 

rust  provides  all  the  security  solutions  an 
usiness  needs: 

3MPREHENSIVE  —  eTrust  covers  all  secu- 
y  functionality,  from  the  browser  to  the 
ainframe,  ensuring  complete  security  in 
Jay’s  highly  complex  environments. 

ST-OF-BREED  —  eTrust  solutions  offer 
st-of-breed  functionality  across  the  board. 

TEGRATED  —  all  eTrust  solutions  are 
signed  and  built  to  work  together  seam- 
sly  and  deliver  the  highest  level  of 
egration. 

*SY  —  eTrust  solutions  are  easy  to  use, 
ploy,  and  administer,  ensuring  any  environ¬ 


ment  is  secured  quickly  and  correctly.  Your 
training  costs  will  go  down  as  your  security 
goes  up. 

MISSION-CRITICAL  —  eTrust  solutions  offer 
the  scalability,  depth,  and  robustness  fast¬ 
growing  and  successful  eBusinesses  need. 

efrust  Is  Open  And  Extensible 

eTrust  allows  you  to  leverage  existing  invest¬ 
ments  in  security  solutions  —  you  will  never 
have  to  start  over  or  convert  anything.  And 
eTrust  can  be  implemented  one  function  at  a 
time  or  all  at  once  —  it’s  your  choice. 

And  since  eTrust  is  built  on  the  Unicenter 
TNG®  Framework?*  it  lets  you  snap-in  other 
eBusiness  management  solutions  as  you  grow 
and  your  needs  change.  eTrust  is  built  on  a 
standards-based,  open  infrastructure,  so  it's 
always  easy  to  plug  in  any  other  standards- 
compliant  products  or  solutions. 

eTrust  Is  Trustworthy 

eTrust  is  not  only  backed  by  the  world’s 
leading  security  software  company,*  it  is 
also  complemented  by  a  complete  set  of 
outcome-based  service  offerings,  including 
assessment,  implementation,  audit,  as  well 


as  complete  security  management  outsourc¬ 
ing.  CA  Services™  stands  ready  to  make  sure 
your  implementation  is  fast  and  trouble-free. 

If  your  company  is  making  the  difficult  transi¬ 
tion  to  an  eBusiness,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
find  out  more  about  the  security  solution  more 
eBusinesses  trust. 

For  more  information, 
call  1-800-377-5327,  or  visit 

www.ca.com/solutions/enlerDrise/etrusl/ 
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Backed  By  The  #1  Security  Software  Company 
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*&>  CRM 


The  Trendline 

How  hot  is  customer  relation¬ 
ship  management  (CRM)?  Peo- 
plesoft  bought  the  No.  4 
purveyor  of  CRM  soft¬ 
ware — Vantive — in  1999, 
and  Peoplesoft  already  gets 
more  revenue  from  its  CRM 
offering  than  it  does  from  its 
flagship  human  resources  soft¬ 
ware.  That  should  give  you  some  idea. 


obscure  chemical  compound 
might  have  to  pay  a  fortune 
to  a  known  trading  partner,  but 
through  an  e-marketplace  such  as 
Chemdex,  it  might  find  a  supplier 
with  a  surplus  who’s  happy  to  sell  for 
far  less. 

Too  good  to  be  true?  E-market¬ 
places  have  plenty  of  believ¬ 
ers.  Forrester  Research,  for 
instance,  projects  that  53 
percent  of  B2B  e-commerce 
will  travel  through  e-market¬ 
places  by  2004 — an  estimated  $1.4  trillion. 


The  Pitfalls 

While  the  pundits  are  bullish  about  e-marketplaces,  it  may 
not  be  the  kind  of  bull  you  want  to  grab  by  the  horns.  The 
technology  is  still  immature;  most  e-marketplaces  are  merely 
online  bulletin  boards  containing  e-mail  addresses  or  some¬ 
one’s  phone  number  (“For  a  great  price  call  555-9876”). 
Many  e-marketplaces’  inability  to  process  transactions  them¬ 
selves  means  most  deals  must  be  completed  offline,  taking  the 
“e”  out  of  e-commerce. 

At  the  moment,  this  isn’t  a  problem  for  most  companies.  And 
while  these  early  movers  may  think  auctions  and  exchanges  are 
a  fine  way  to  procure  paper  clips  and  pencils,  it  may  be  a  while 
before  they  purchase  business  critical — and  more  expensive — 
direct  materials. 

Picking  a  winner  may  also  prove  a  problem.  Most  e-marketplaces 
haven’t  reached  liquidity — and  most  probably  never  will.  The  only 
reason  a  company  would  abandon  their  relationship  with  a  trusted 
supplier  in  favor  of  an  e-marketplace  is  major  cost  savings.  But  with 
so  many  online  markets,  and  so  little  differentiation,  it’s  hard  to 
imagine  a  single  site  attracting  the  critical  mass  of  customers  needed 
for  actual  savings.  And  the  world  certainly  doesn’t  need  52  food 
e-marketplaces.  Getting  hooked  into  the  wrong  one  now  might  end 
up  costing  you  more  than  you  save. 

Finally,  not  every  company  is  ready  for  e-commerce  with  their 
regular  suppliers,  let  alone  with  anonymous  trading  partners  in 
e-marketplaces.  Just  to  give  you  an  idea,  when  a  procurement  man¬ 
ager  for  a  large  oil  refinery  was  asked  how  he  used  the  Internet 
for  purchasing,  he  replied  that  he  recently  bought  a  book  from 
Amazon.com.  Oops! 

The  Prediction 

F,-marketplaces  will  eventually  play  a  role  in  your  business.  How 
big  remains  to  be  seen.  Feel  free  to  play  the  field,  but  be  careful  which 
e-marketplace  you  get  into  bed  with — it  might  not  be  there  when  you 
wake  up.  -Ben  Worthen 


The  Promise 

The  area  is  hot  because  the  promise  is  big:  Know  thy  customer  in  a 
deeper  (read:  more  profitable)  way.  Depending  which  vendor  you 
listen  to,  CRM  products  analyze  customer  lifetime  profitability  and 
purchasing  patterns,  identify  market  segments  and  opportunities, 
coordinate  customer  contact  channels,  corral  sales  leads,  measure 
service  quality,  improve  brand  loyalty,  and  turn  lead  into  gold 
(though  that  last  module  costs  extra). 

The  Pitfalls 

Unfortunately  for  CRM,  relationship  management  is  an  oxy¬ 
moron.  Customers  don’t  want  to  feel  “managed”  any  more  than 
spouses  or  friends  do. 

Actually,  the  biggest  problem  with  CRM  software  is  that  customer 
relationship  management  isn’t  software.  CRM  is  an  attempt  at  codi¬ 
fying  “customer  first”  corporate  values,  practices  and  processes.  It’s  a 
corporate  culture  and  a  priority-setting  management  discipline.  In 
other  words,  if  you’ve  identified  the  most  desirable  customer  segment 
on  Earth  but  they  still  can’t  get  their  e-mails  answered,  you  aren’t  doing 
CRM  in  a  meaningful  way.  “A  lot  of  people  still  think  CRM  is  a  box 
of  software,  and  a  lot  of  them  are  slogging  through  implementations 
that  won  t  do  anything  for  their  companies,”  because  the  company 
hasn’t  first  taken  stock  of  its  customer-facing  processes,  says  David 
Dobrin,  a  partner  at  Benchmarking  Partners  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

And  even  when  the  processes  are  examined  and  revamped,  there’s 
still  a  mountain  of  work  to  climb.  Most  companies  need  to  reconcile 
a  variety  of  customer,  product  and  financial  legacy  databases  to 
get  the  kind  of  big-picture  customer  views  that  true  CRM  demands. 
Worse,  customer  contacts  now  stream  in  through  a  broad  variety 
of  channels:  sales  personnel,  the  Web,  call  centers,  e-mail,  fax,  kiosks 
and  more,  and  the  customer  experience  must  be  identical  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  channel  is  used.  A  product  or  service  provider  not  only 
must  be  equally  responsive  to  all  those  forms  of  contact,  but  also  has 
to  integrate  the  customer  information  that  comes  in  through  those 
myriad  ways. 
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But  there  is  some  good  news,  according  to  Dobrin.  For  starters,  sales 
forces  have  traditionally  resisted  attempts  at  automation;  CRM  ven¬ 
dors,  notably  market  leader  Siebel  Systems,  are  moving  away  from 
the  command-and-control  model  that  made  sales  folk  squirm.  Siebel 
is  reworking  the  software  to  be  less  dictatorial  (sales  staffs  sometimes 
felt  that  CRM  software  had  a  “big  brother  is  watching”  taint).  Also, 
CRM  is  so  hot  that  a  great  many  vendors  are  working  to  increase 
the  capabilities  of  their  offerings  and  to  hammer  away  at  the  tremen¬ 
dous  data  and  systems  integration  challenges.  Two  years  ago,  Dobrin 
says,  CRM  packages  were  extremely  limited  in  scope,  whereas  today 
they  show  signs  of  depth.  (Some  packages  let  salespeople  call  in  and 
receive  automated  sales  leads,  for  instance.)  Software  packages  for¬ 
merly  known  as  everything  from  sales-force  automation  to  computer- 
telephony  integration  vendors  like  Nortel  [Networks],  Lucent 
[Technologies],  Cisco  [Systems]  and  Genesys  [Telecommunications 
Laboratories]  are  working  in  CRM  today,  and  the  growing  interop¬ 
erability  of  their  offerings  means  less  pipe-fitting  work  for  CIOs. 

The  Prediction 

CRM  can  be  done  and  can  be  valuable.  But  anyone  who  expects 
to  plug  it  in,  turn  it  on  and  reap  loyal  customers  is  in  for  a  sad 
surprise.  -Derek  Slater 

The  Web  as  We  Know  It 

The  Trendline 

Like  TV,  radio  and  the  printing  press  before  it,  the 
Web  has  provoked  a  sea  of  change  in  commu¬ 
nications.  Geographic  and  geopolitical  bound¬ 
aries  have  evaporated.  An  individual  in 
Tokyo  with  a  Pokemon  card  to  sell  can 
market  it  to  millions  of  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  around  the  globe  using  just  a  few 
mouse  clicks.  And  only  a  couple  years 
ago,  not  having  a  website  meant  that  your 
company  was  merely  cautious.  Lack  one 
now  and  you’re  a  relic,  something  to  be 
stuffed  and  displayed  at  the  Smithsonian. 

The  Promise 

Most  of  the  excitement  is  valid.  The  Web 
has  set  commerce  on  its  ear.  Online 
retailing  continues  to  climb  at  a  fantas¬ 
tic  rate.  People  actually  buy  computers 
simply  to  get  online.  And  recent  reports 
indicate  that  the  Web  has  even  turned 
the  tables  on  what  was  formerly  a  mostly-male  ven¬ 
ture — more  women  than  men  are  now  online  according  to  a  recent 
Jupiter  Communications  report.  Always  eager  to  go  with  the  flow, 


corporations  are  looking  for  ever-more  ways  to  integrate  the  Web 
into  their  operations,  through  intranets,  sales  sites,  online  market¬ 
places  and — most  recently — application  service  providers  who  say 
they  can  turn  the  Web  into  your  very  own  virtual  office,  freeing  IT 
from  having  to  manage  millions  of  desktop  PCs  full  of  applications. 

The  Pitfalls 

Even  as  companies  clamor  to  hire  legions  of  freshly  graduated 
art  majors  and  Java  programmers  at  $75,000  a  pop,  there’s  a 
chance  that  the  Web  as  we  now  know  it  might  become  a  foot¬ 
note  in  the  history  of  the  Internet. 

For  instance,  take  the  problem  of  consistency.  Most  websites  are 
designed  to  do  only  a  handful  of  things:  deliver  text,  provide  areas 
for  collaborative  discussion  or  serve  as  a  repository  for  files,  be 
they  program  patches,  video  clips  or  music  samples.  Unfortunately, 
every  website  is  like  an  application  unto  itself — with  differing  inter¬ 
faces,  capabilities  and  styles.  That’s  where  Napster  and  its  clones 
come  in.  It’s  possible  to  imagine  a  world  where  users  simply  pick  a 
Napster-like  client  (MyCIO.com  has  one  called  Rumor,  and  Intel 
is  investigating  similar  technology)  that  delivers  the  interface  and 
features  they  like  and  then  connects  to  fathoms  of  XML-formatted 
data  sitting  in  databases  around  the  globe.  The  need  for  websites 
diminishes,  and  everyone  gets  their  information  in  a  format  that 
suits  their  needs. 

Suddenly,  all  that  fancy  formatting,  hours  of  laboring  over  site 
designs,  screaming  matches  about  whether  to  sup¬ 
port  frames  or  not,  and  heated  arguments  over 
who’s  division  gets  the  big  GIF  on  the  front 
page  this  week  go  up  in  smoke — most 
likely  along  with  a  lot  of  the  employ¬ 
ees  who  sit  in  on  those  meetings. 
And  Napster-like  clients  are  only 
the  first  contenders  in  what  is 
bound  to  be  a  flood  of  new 
technologies  during  the  coming 
years  that  bend  the  basic  pieces 
of  the  Internet  to  their  own 
ends — ends  that  may  differ 
greatly  from  the  pick-and-click 
experience  we  all  enjoy  today. 

If  that  sounds  scary,  it  could 
be.  But  look  on  the  bright  side,  if 
you’re  lucky,  you’ll  never  have  to 
pay  another  entry-level  Web  de¬ 
signer  $80,000  again. 

The  Prediction 

Websites  aren’t  going  away  anytime  soon — not 
even  close.  But  the  data  behind  the  scenes  will  rapidly  become  far 
more  critical  than  the  glitz  on  the  screen.  -Christopher  Lindquist 
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Fujitsu  Network  Communications  is  opening  eyes  in 
America  with  revolutionary  photonic  technology, 
like  wavelength  division  multiplexing 
systems  fast  enough  to  send  20  million 
simultaneous  phone  and  Internet  calls 
down  a  single  hair-thin  optical 
fiber.  The  boundless  multimedia 
capacity  Internet  users  before 
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cO  Look  around.  You’re  in  the  midst  of  a  global  maelstrom.  A  swirling  mass  of  converging 


technologies  and  new  business  opportunities  unleashed  by  the  Internet.  All  waiting  to  be  harnessed  by 


companies  like  Fujitsu  -  the  world’s  third  largest  IT  services  provider!  We’ve  focused  our  energy  and 
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resources  on  creating  technology  to 
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of  individual  businesses.  Last  year 


alone  we  invested  $4  billion  of  our 


$50  billion  global  IT  and  telecommunications  revenues  on  R&D.  Imagine,  $4  billion.  That’s  more 


than  the  total  sales  of  many  Fortune  500  companies.  But  that’s  what  it  takes  to  create  next  generation 
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BY  LAUREN  GIBBONS  PAUL 


Opportunity  often  requires  one  to  act  first,  think  later.  On 
a  pleasant  Thursday  afternoon  last  spring— May  18,  2000 
to  be  exact— executives  at  Bright  Station  consulting 
received  a  call  from  officials  at  KPMG. 

Reader  ROI 

The  Big  Five  company  was  beginning 
to  liquidate  the  assets  of  high-profile 
fashion  e-tailer  Boo.com,  which  its 
founders  had  decided  to  shut  down 
only  the  night  before.  Would  Bright 


Station,  a  London-based  e-commerce  provider,  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  acquiring  Boo's  back-end  e-commerce  platform? 
Bright  Station  executives  had  no  idea.  But  since  their 

office  was  just  around  the  corner 
from  Boo  headquarters  in  tony 
Leicester  Square,  they  figured 
they’d  pop  'round  to  have  a  look. 
By  Friday  morning,  May  19,  with 
scarcely  enough  time  to  peel  back 


Read  how  dead  and  dying  dot¬ 
coms  are  selling  off  pieces  of  their 
technical  architecture— cheap 

Learn  why  the  technology  is 
worth  nothing  without  the  people 
who  built  and  maintained  it 
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the  covers  on  the  system,  an  offer  was  on  the 
table.  Soon  afterward,  Bright  Station  agreed 
to  acquire  Boo’s  homegrown  message-bro¬ 
kering  architecture  and  package  tracking 
system,  which  Bright  Station  planned  to 
adopt  as  an  e-commerce  platform  for  its  cus¬ 
tomers — companies  that  were  looking  to 
expand  into  the  European  market.  The  price 
was  250,000  pounds  (just  over  $374,000 
at  today’s  exchange  rate) — less  than  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  35  million  pounds  (over  $52  mil¬ 
lion)  Boo  spent  to  develop  the  system.  A 
bargain  indeed.  (Fashionmall.com  bought 
Boo’s  brand  and  front-end  user  interface.) 

But  the  glory  of  the  moment  soon  evap¬ 


orated.  Back  in  their  office  later  that  Friday 
afternoon,  Bright  Station  executives  sud¬ 
denly  realized  the  technology  would  be 
worthless  in  the  absence  of  the  people  who 
understood  it.  “We  realized  we  were  really 
after  the  people — a  lot  of  what  we  wanted 
was  in  their  heads,”  says  Eric  Goldstein, 
executive  vice  president  of  Bright  Station. 
“We  thought  that  if  we  got  the  technology 
and  didn’t  get  the  people,  we’d  be  lost.” 
Unfortunately,  although  Bright  Station  had 
asked  KPMG  to  hold  off  on  letting  the  220 
Boo  employees  go,  all  but  30  key  personnel 
(who  were  kept  on  to  ease  the  transition) 
had  been  “made  redundant”  by  the  end  of 


the  day.  Going  into  the  weekend,  how 
would  Bright  Station  reach  Boo’s  embattled 
technical  team — 44  people  in  all — before 
they  departed  on  much-needed  breaks  or 
took  other  jobs?  And  if  Bright  Station  was 
able  to  locate  the  critical  personnel,  would 
enough  of  them  agree  to  come  on  board  to 
keep  the  e-commerce  system  vital? 

As  the  landscape  becomes  increasingly  lit¬ 
tered  with  the  carcasses  of  e-tailers,  more 
and  more  executives  are  likely  to  get  a  call 
like  the  one  Bright  Station  received  in  May. 
In  fact,  it’s  already  de  rigueur  for  viable 
retailers  to  purchase  technology  from  their 
dead  and  merely  moribund  peers.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  even  as  fiscal  pressure  mounts  on  eToys, 
last  June  the  pure-play  toy  retailer  pur¬ 
chased  homegrown  customization  and  per¬ 
sonalization  software  from  the  eParties  unit 
of  eCompanies.  (Though  struggling,  eParties 
was  up  and  running  at  press  time.) 
According  to  published  reports,  Jeanne 
Jackson,  the  new  head  of  Wal-Mart.com, 
bought  an  e-commerce  platform  from 
now-defunct  Homewarehouse.com.  Former 
Toysmart.com  CEO  David  Lord  no  doubt 
wishes  he  had  sold  off  his  company’s  soft¬ 
ware,  given  the  firestorm  of  disapproval  that 
followed  the  announcement  of  his  intention 
to  sell  the  bankrupt  retailer’s  customer  list. 
(Not  surprisingly,  many  in  Lord’s  position, 
including  Lord  himself,  declined  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed  for  this  story.)  Some  particularly 
survival-minded  dotcoms  decided  from  day 
one  to  license  their  technology  to  others. 
Mercata,  for  example,  hosts  its  We- 
Commerce  group-buying  platform  for  the 
likes  of  Sun  and  Onvia.com. 

As  the  Bright  Station/Boo  scenario  shows, 
everything  happens  very  quickly  once  a 
dotcom  closes  down.  It  helps  to  have  a 
decision  framework  in  place  before  you  get 
the  call.  Proximity  is  the  first  consideration: 
The  Internet  has  not  completely  erased  the 
constraints  of  geography.  If  you’re  not 
located  relatively  near  the  company  in 
question,  it’s  unlikely  you’ll  be  able  to 
move  fast  enough.  (Those  considering  buy¬ 
ing  technology  from  a  going  concern  will 
likely  have  a  bit  more  time.) 
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Geography  is  so  criti¬ 
cal  because  of  the  need  to 
recruit  the  people  who 
built  the  system.  Those 
who  have  been  there 
agree:  Don’t  even  think 
about  buying  someone 
else’s  platform  unless  you 
can  get  at  least  some  of 
the  key  IT  architects  to 
come  along.  With  the 
pace  of  life  at  startups, 
few  bother  to  stop  and 
document  their  systems 
thoroughly.  The  platform  may  work  fine 
today,  but  once  it  breaks,  it  will  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  fix  it  without  extensive  documenta¬ 
tion  or  people  who  know  how  it  works.  (It 
wasn’t  so  long  ago,  after  all,  that  many 
companies  couldn’t  even  fix  a  two-digit  date 
field  in  legacy  systems — much  less  under¬ 
stand  the  complex  inner  workings  of  those 
applications — because  of  nonexistent  docu¬ 
mentation.)  Integrating  a  platform  with  your 
existing  technical  infrastructure  will  likewise 
be  unworkable  without  help  from  those  in 
the  know.  It  is  extremely  rare  for  all  of  the 
variables  to  be  in  place  for  the  situation  to 
work.  For  Bright  Station,  however,  the  stars 
were  aligned  just  so. 

Legendary  Burn  Rate 

For  Bright  Station  CEO  Dan  Wagner  and  his 
colleagues,  there  was  a  lot  to  like  about  Boo’s 
back-end  systems.  Following  six  months  of 
fanfare,  Boo.com  finally  launched  its  online 
athletic  clothing  shop  in  November  last  year 
to  a  torrent  of  criticism  about  problems  with 
the  user  interface.  Most  users’  browsers  were 
not  configured  to  deal  with  the  site’s  sophis¬ 
ticated  3-D  imaging  capability,  so  they  could 
not  run  the  site’s  animated  mascot — Miss 
Boo — and  watch  her  try  on  selected  outfits. 
Those  who  could  load  Miss  Boo  complained 
it  took  too  long  for  the  images  to  appear. 
Shortly  after  launch,  the  retailer  began  to  dis¬ 
count  prices  on  its  merchandise — contrary 
to  plan — in  an  effort  to  step  up  sales.  And  it 
worked,  to  a  point.  According  to  Ascer 
Martensson,  former  Boo  new  market  oper¬ 


ations  manager,  by  January  the  site  was 
receiving  one  order  every  four  seconds,  ful¬ 
filling  99.9  percent  of  the  orders  itself. 
Despite  this  brief  burst  of  positive  activity, 
by  that  time  Boo  was  burning  through  far 
too  much  capital  (from  an  elite  group  of 
international  investors)  to  recover.  By  late 
spring,  Boo  founders  were  left  with  little 
choice  but  to  shutter  the  venture. 

Wagner  and  Goldstein  were  not  worried 
about  the  front-end  glitches — it  was  the 
back-end  systems  that  interested  them.  They 
were  quite  impressed  with  Boo’s  publish- 
and-subscribe  message-brokering  architec¬ 
ture.  Boo’s  programmers  had  crafted  the 
message-brokering  system  so  that  a  supplier 
could  exchange  information  with  Boo’s  plat¬ 
form  no  matter  what  kind  of  systems  it  had 


in  place.  “Boo  could  interface  with  every¬ 
one  from  a  supplier  running  a  sophisticated 
ERP  system  to  a  cool  boutique  that  had  to 
go  down  to  the  corner  cafe  to  get  its  e-mail,” 
says  Goldstein.  In  addition,  the  system  could 


accept  payment  in  18  different  currencies 
and  in  seven  different  languages.  These  fea¬ 
tures  would  be  a  plus  for  Bright  Station’s  tar¬ 
get  customer  group  of  e-tailers  looking  to 
expand  into  Europe.  Goldstein  did  not  think 
much  custom  programming  would  be 
required  to  adapt  the  platform  for  his 
clients’  use. 

The  Bright  Station  team  was  also  im¬ 
pressed  with  Boo’s  virtual  inventory 
system  and  a  homegrown  package¬ 
tracking  system  that  rivaled  those 
of  the  big  carriers.  Indeed,  many 
believe  Boo  gilded  the  lily  in  the 
extent  to  which  it  developed  its 
own  systems. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  that  was 
the  seemingly  endless  supply  of 
money  that  flowed  Boo’s  way. 
Boo’s  burn  rate  was  the  stuff  of  legends. 
Founded  by  the  glamorous  young  Swedish 
duo  of  Ernst  Malmsten  and  Kajsa  Leander, 
Boo  had  been  ultra-successful  at  attracting 
backers  and  investors  from  all  over  the 
world,  including  J.P.  Morgan  &C  Co.  (which 
for  a  time  was  Boo’s  investment  banker), 
Benetton,  Moet-FIennessy  Louis  Vuitton 
and  Goldman  Sachs  Group.  By  the  time  it 
closed  its  doors  last  May,  Boo  had  chewed 
through  175  million  pounds  (over  $262  mil¬ 
lion),  according  to  Goldstein,  35  million  of 
which  was  spent  on  technology.  What  had 
first  been  too  much  (hype),  too  soon  quickly 
morphed  into  too  little  (revenues),  too  late. 

Right  up  until  the  fateful  Wednesday 
night  when  Malmsten  called  the  headquar¬ 
ters  staff  together  to  break  the  bad  news, 


most  Boo  employees  did  not  realize  how 
dire  the  situation  had  become.  By  all 
accounts,  the  group  was  incredibly  close- 
knit.  An  air  of  energy  and  excitement  pre¬ 
vailed,  recalls  Martensson,  a  childhood 


IT  WILL  BE  NEARLY  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  HIRE  A  CRITICAL 
NUMBER  OF  A  FAILED  COMPANY’S  EMPLOYEES 

UNLESS  YOU  ARE  CLOSE  ENOUGH  TO  ITS  OPERATIONS. 
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A  FREE  PORTAL  WITH  ALL  THE  ESECURITY  NEWS, 
TOOLS  AND  RESEARCH  AN  IT  PROFESSIONAL  COULD  WANT? 

Who's  got  the  popcorn? 


Introducing  eSecurityOnline.com 


#A  COMPREHENSIVE  WEB-BASED  ESECURITY  RESOURCE  CENTER  FOR  IT  PROFESSIONALS 

#  Featuring  eSecurity  news,  tools,  white  papers,  books,  events  and  more 
#Free  personalized  research  reports  on  demand  -  IN  MINUTES 

#  Free  vulnerability  and  virus  alerts  via  e-mail 

#  Free  monthly  newsletter 

^R&D  TEAM  MONITORS  AND  VALIDATES  NUMEROUS  INFORMATION  SOURCES  DAILY 

’^Featuring  the  only  online  vulnerability  service  customized  to  your  network 
:  Don't  wait  -  log  on  to  eSecurityOnline.com  today 


ursfyOnline.  com 

Solutions  Before  Problems ™ 


An  eSecurity  Venture  of  Ernst  &  Young  up 


E-Commerce  Strategies 


friend  of  Malmsten  and  Leander.  “Because 
of  our  Swedish  background,  we  had  a  very 
flat  hierarchy  and  a  very  open  atmosphere,” 
says  Martensson,  now  vice  president  of 
alliances  for  Sparza,  the  e-commerce  division 
of  Bright  Station.  “We  genuinely  enjoyed 
working  together.” 

Goldstein  hoped  to  recreate  that  super- 
creative  environment  by  hiring  the  entire 
Boo  technical  staff.  But  as  almost  everyone 
had  been  laid  off  by  the  end  of  the  day  on 
Friday,  May  19,  it  was  unclear  how  he 
would  even  be  able  to  find  people  to  make 
his  pitch.  Goldstein  and  Wagner  spent  the 
weekend  at  Boo’s  office,  which  looked 
like  an  “abandoned  ship,”  according  to 
Martensson.  Says  Goldstein,  “We  arranged 
flowers  and  cleaned  up  the  office.”  They 
also  planned  a  party  for  ex-Booers  to  be  held 
early  the  next  week  at  a  London  nightclub. 
Goldstein  and  Wagner  caught  a  lucky  break: 
They  were  able  to  locate  Nick  Barth,  the  for¬ 
mer  head  of  IT  for  Boo,  who  agreed  to 
attend  the  gathering.  (Barth  was  one  of  the 
key  people  KPMG  hired  to  stay  on  at  Boo 
during  the  interim  period.)  Barth  also  agreed 
to  call  several  of  his  former  colleagues,  who 
in  turn  called  more  colleagues.  This  “viral” 
recruiting  effort  paid  off:  More  than  30  peo¬ 
ple  turned  up  for  the  party. 

But  despite  copious  food  and  drink,  the 
ex-Boo  attendees  were  far  from  relaxed. 
“They  were  very  skeptical,  and  they  were 
already  being  recruited  like  mad,”  recalls 
Goldstein.  Wagner  took  the  floor  to  make 
an  impassioned  appeal  that  if  they  joined 
Bright  Station,  they  would  have  the  chance 
to  continue  the  project  they  started  while  at 
Boo  but  with  more  financial  control  and  dis¬ 
cipline.  “We  said,  ‘It’s  unfortunate  that  the 
[Boo]  dream  had  to  die.  But  the  technology 
doesn’t  have  to  die,”’  says  Goldstein. 

Within  a  day  or  two,  there  were  signs  the 
Boo  alumni  had  bought  the  pitch.  “Wagner 
is  an  enormous  visionary,”  says  Martensson. 
For  his  part,  Goldstein  rang  Martensson 
every  day  for  three  weeks  until  the  latter 
agreed  to  come  aboard.  “That  sort  of 
encouragement  is  nice,”  says  Martensson. 

Martensson  believes  Bright  Station  has 


ADVICE  FOR  FAILING  DOTCOMS 

The  recent  spate  of  dotcom  failures  comes  as  no  great  shock  to  seasoned  bank¬ 
ruptcy  attorney  Jeffrey  A.  Wurst.  After  all,  Wurst  points  out,  it  is  axiomatic  that 
two-thirds  of  new  businesses  don't  survive  a  year.  The  Internet  has  transformed 
many  aspects  of  our  lives,  but  it  has  not  repealed  basic  laws  of  business. 
Dotcoms  are  startup  companies  like  any  other,  and  most  startups  fail. 

Wurst,  a  partner  with  Ruskin  Moscou  Evans  &  Faltischek  in  Mineola,  N.Y.,  has 
represented  secured  creditors  in  bankruptcy  for  several  decades.  In  recent 
years,  his  clients  have  asked  his  help  in  advising  faltering  dotcoms  prior  to  a 
bankruptcy  proceeding.  These  companies  often  need  outside  help  in  assessing 
their  situation,  since  Internet  startups  usually  have  fewer  traditional  assets 
(such  as  inventory  and  real-estate  leases)  than  brick-and-mortar  companies. 

Depending  on  their  viability,  dotcoms  have  the  following  options,  according 
to  Wurst: 

Go  back  to  the  cash  machine.  Many  dotcoms  are  constantly  going  back  to 
their  investors  for  more  money.  Most  dotcoms  have  already  exhausted  all  their 
investment  options  (including  finding  new  partners)  prior  to  coming  to  see 
Wurst. 

Sell  stock  and  other  assets.  Of  course,  in  the  current  IPO  climate,  many 
companies  have  had  to  postpone  their  initial  public  offerings.  The  less  obvious 
thing  is  to  sell  other  assets,  which  can  include  the  traditional  (such  as  accounts 
receivable,  inventory,  equipment,  real  property  and  executory  contracts)  and 
the  nontraditional  (such  as  patents,  licenses,  customer  information,  software 
and  intellectual  property).  This  process  can  be  complex  in  the  case  of  selling  off 
nontraditional  assets  such  as  patent  rights  and  software  platforms,  because 
there  is  not  yet  any  standard  pricing  for  these  items. 

Opt  for  state-court  liquidation.  All  states  have  a  provision  where  compa¬ 
nies  can  make  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  (essentially  a  contrac¬ 
tual  renegotiation  of  debt).  Many  creditors  will  find  this  attractive,  since  they’re 
likely  to  get  more  money  in  a  liquidation  than  a  bankruptcy,  and  liquidation  lets 
the  dotcom  avoid  the  stigma  of  bankruptcy. 

Go  broke.  Dotcoms  that  truly  have  their  backs  to  the  wall  may  have  no 
choice  but  to  file  for  Chapter  11  reorganization,  which  will  buy  them  some  time 
to  pay  their  creditors.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  time,  Chapter  11s  are  convert¬ 
ed  to  Chapter  7  involuntary  bankruptcy  proceedings,  according  to  Wurst.  This 
occurs  when  three  or  more  creditors  join  together  to  push  the  debtor  into 
Chapter  7.  It  will  usually  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  dotcom  creditors  to  take 
this  draconian  step,  according  to  Wurst,  since  dotcoms  are  less  likely  than  any 
other  type  of  business  to  have  hard  assets  to  divide  up  among  secured  credi¬ 
tors.  When  a  dotcom  goes  Chapter  7,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  creditors  (whether 
secured  or  unsecured)  will  end  up  with  anything. 

Wurst  says  he's  seen  some  interest  among  his  clientele  in  acquiring  software 
assets  of  dying  dotcoms.  He,  too,  advises  his  clients  that  the  value  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  disappears  when  the  dotcom  shuts  down.  He  stresses  that  dotcoms  that 
are  interested  in  selling  off  their  technology  should  do  it  well  in  advance  of  stop¬ 
ping  business.  Says  Wurst,  “If  they  sell  too  late,  it’s  junk.  Just  the  passage  of 
time  converts  something  of  value  into  junk.  If  your  [IS  staff]  is  not  maintaining 
and  keeping  it  up  to  date,  the  [technology's]  value  will  be  lost  very  quickly." 

-L.G.  Paul 
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WE  ENABLED  A  DATABASE  OF 


OVER  800,000,000  NAMES 
TO  BE  SEARCHED  IN  UNDER 
THREE  SECONDS. 

OR,  ROUGHLY,  ONE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
EVERY  .0278  SECONDS. 


The  world’s  largest  genealogical  organization  had 
a  problem.  They’d  compiled  over  a  terabyte  of  data, 
spread  out  over  multiple  static  databases  all  over  the 
world,  and  needed  a  way  to  access  it  quickly, 
relevantly,  and  on  a  fixed  budget.  We  love  a  challenge. 
Rather  than  pull  all  the  information  into  one,  sluggish 
database,  we  built  a  common  index  with  a  parallel  query 
mechanism  all  three  databases  could  understand. 


la  a 

STORM 


Allowing  results  to  be  posted  in  less  than  three 
seconds.  And  as  that  should  make  the  site  pretty  popular, 
we’ve  enabled  it  to  handle  up  to  65  million  hits  per  day 
and  be  scalable  to  500  million  hits  per  day.  How  do 
we  make  the  impossible  seem  easy?  Simple.  We’ve  done 
it  before.  If  you’re  in  need  of  a  little  outside  technical 
expertise,  give  us  a  call;  we’ll  give  you  our  thoughts. 
877-650-5282.  Or  visit  us  at  lavastorm.com. 
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succeeded  in  reviving  Boo’s  spirit  while  car¬ 
rying  on  its  high-octane  technology.  In  fact, 
months  after  Bright  Station  took  over  Boo’s 
technology,  more  former  Boo  employees  are 
still  joining  the  company.  (Boo  alumni  meet 
socially  every  month  or  so,  and  the  Bright 
Station  converts  have  succeeded  in  persuad¬ 
ing  many  of  their  former  colleagues  that 
Bright  Station  is  for  real.)  To  date,  more  than 
40  ex-Boo  technical  personnel  have  joined 
Bright  Station. 

Goldstein  cautions  anyone  considering 
this  sort  of  move  not  to  discount  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  proximity.  It  will  be  nearly  impos¬ 
sible  to  hire  a  critical  num¬ 
ber  of  the  failed  company’s 
employees  unless  you  are 
close  enough  to  its  opera¬ 
tions.  Martensson  confirms 
that  most  Boo  alumni  were 
committed  to  staying  in  cen¬ 
tral  London.  In  late  July, 

Goldstein  and  other  Bright 
Station  management  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Silicon  Valley 
offices  of  Pandesic,  an  Intel- 
SAP  application  service  pro¬ 
vider  joint  venture  that 
ceased  operations  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  The  purpose 
of  the  trip  was  to  investigate 
the  situation  at  Pandesic 
and  determine  whether 
there  was  anything  worth 
acquiring.  But  the  distance 
proved  too  far  and  the  value 
proposition  not  compelling 
enough.  “The  developers 
were  out  there  in  California.  It  was  too  dif¬ 
ficult,”  says  Goldstein. 

The  True  Asset:  People 

Goldstein  isn’t  the  only  one  who  believes  that 
the  value  of  a  technical  platform  depends  on 
the  ability  to  keep  the  people  who  built  it. 
Steven  Sprague  felt  the  same  way  when  his 
company  acquired  a  struggling  dotcom  in 
August.  President  and  CEO  of  Wave 
Systems,  an  e-commerce  and  security  soft¬ 
ware  vendor,  Sprague  was  initially  interested 


in  just  licensing  an  electronic  shopping  inter¬ 
face  from  IShopHere.com  (owned  by  Indigo 
Networks).  “But  it  became  clear  that  their 
ability  to  raise  capital  and  remain  viable  was 
a  risk  to  us.  So  this  was  a  way  we  could 
acquire  the  technology  and  the  people  and 
keep  them  within  our  control,”  says  Sprague 
from  Wave  headquarters  in  Lee,  Mass. 

When  the  sale  is  complete,  Wave  will  sub¬ 
sume  between  10  and  12  Indigo  employees 
into  its  organization.  For  the  moment, 
Indigo  and  IShopHere.com  will  continue  to 
operate  under  their  own  identity,  although 
that  could  change.  One  notable  contrast 


between  buying  technology  from  a  dead  ver¬ 
sus  live  dotcom:  price.  Wave  paid  $7.2  mil¬ 
lion  in  a  pure-stock  deal  to  acquire  Indigo — 
hardly  a  fire  sale. 

Sprague  believes  acquiring  an  e-com¬ 
merce  engine  from  a  going  concern  is  less 
risky  than  trying  to  develop  your  own.  “At 
the  end  of  an  in-house  development  process, 
you  might  not  like  what  comes  out.  This 
way,  we  had  seen  the  technology  in  action,” 
he  says. 

In  any  case,  Sprague  would  not  have  con¬ 


sidered  acquiring  the  technology  without  the 
people.  “[Acquiring  technology  from  a  dot¬ 
com]  is  hugely  different  from  buying  a  pack¬ 
aged  application.  If  you  buy  a  shopping 
interface  from  IBM,  that  means  there’s  con¬ 
tinuous  support  from  IBM.  When  you  bring 
in  technology  from  another  company  but 
you  don’t  keep  the  people  in  place,  that  tech¬ 
nology  quickly  becomes  a  liability,”  he  says. 

Sprague  has  seen  this  happen — albeit  on  a 
much  smaller  scale — in  his  own  company. 
A  developer  wrote  a  slick  demo  for  a  Wave 
product.  When  he  left  the  company  to  go 
back  to  school,  however,  no  one  could  figure 
out  what  he  had  done  and 
the  demo  unfortunately 
had  to  be  scrapped.  “If 
you  don’t  have  the  guys 
who  wrote  the  technol¬ 
ogy,  you  have  zero  ability 
to  recover  if  the  thing 
breaks.  And  it  will 
break,”  he  says.  So  much 
innovative  software  is 
built  on  a  cool  idea  some¬ 
one  had  at  2  a.m.  If  no 
one  bothered  to  write 
down  the  idea — and  no 
one  does — it  will  vanish 
along  with  its  author. 

Where  the  circum¬ 
stances — including  prox¬ 
imity  and  people — are 
right,  the  payoff  of 
acquiring  innovative  tech¬ 
nology  at  a  bargain  base¬ 
ment  price  can  be  huge. 
Several  months  after  the 
purchase  of  Boo’s  technology,  Bright  Station 
had  not  yet  seen  a  return  on  its  investment, 
but  CEO  Dan  Wagner  expected  this  to  occur 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  addition,  Bright 
Station  was  able  to  hire  a  highly  skilled  tech¬ 
nical  team  in  one  fell  swoop,  during  a 
staffing  shortage  to  boot.  But  for  most  CIOs, 
this  celestial  turn  of  events  will  remain  firmly 
out  of  reach.  BQ 


Lauren  Gibbons  Paul  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Waban, 
Mass.  E-mail  her  at  laurenpaul@mediaone.net. 


The  more  the  merrier:  Bright  Station  CEO  Dan  Wagner  with  employees  hired  from 
the  now  defunct  Boo.com. 
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C.P.  Hall  Company  "Go  Live"  with  Intentia... Realize  ROI 


Chicago,  IL  -  C.P.  Hall  Company  recently  celebrated  their  one 
year  anniversary  since  implementing  Intentia’s  Enterprise  Application 
Solution,  Movex. 

C.P.  Hall's  IT  Manager  Chuck  Redpath  says  the  Company  realized 
measurable  results.  "For  a  process  manufacturer,  finding  an  enterprise 
application  that  fits  your  business  model  without  modifications  can  be 
challenging,"  he  notes.  "Before  sourcing  an  enterprise  application,  we  spent 
six  months  analyzing  our  business  processes  with  the  goals  of  identifying 
areas  for  improvement  and  adding  value  for  customers.  After  evaluating 

marketplace  offerings,  Movex  proved 

to  be  the  best  fit,  and  our  results  since  implementation  clearly 
validate  that  decision.  With  10  percent  inventory  reductions,  we  are 
on  a  path  to  rapid  ROI.  Within  months,  our  data  accuracy  improved 
and  order  fulfillment  rates  rose  significantly  —  from  90  percent  to 
nearly  95  percent." 

C.P.  Hall  Company  is  a  leading  manufacturer  of  esters,  polyesters 
and  performance  additives  for  a  wide  range  of  polymer  and  personal 
care  applications.  The  Company's  products  are  used  in 
rubber,  plastics,  adhesives,  coatings  and  specialized  industrial 
applications,  also  in  personal  care  products  manufactured  by  companies  as  Proctor  &  Gamble, 

Avon,  and  L'Oreal. 

To  experience  a  "Go  Live"  celebration  with  Intentia,  call  us  at  800.SW.MOVEX,  Extension  51784. 


1700  East  Golf  Road,  Suite  900  Schaumburg,  IL  60173  800.SW.MOVEX  Fax:  847.762.0901  www.intentia.com 
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The  editors  of  PC  World  magazine  judged  hundreds  of  products  based  on  performance,  consistency,  innovation  ape; 

; 

* 

WORLD  CLASS  value.  Their  verdict?  “AMD’s  Athlon  Processor  is  a  superstar  in  all  four”  and  “Athlon-based  PCs  sprinted  to  the  top  of  ou 
corporate  and  home  PC  charts."  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons  that  they  chose  the  AMD  Athlon™  processor  as  “Product  of  the  Year.”  You’d  thinl 
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3K  We’d  be  used  to  this  by  now.  After  all,  AMD  Athlon  processors  have  already  won  more  than  65  awards  worldwide.  But  when  we  hear  things  like  “record- 

„ 

fou  i!  breaking  performance,”  “architecturally  superior  to  Intel  Pentium  III”  and  “the  first  to  hit  a  clock  speed  of  1  gigahertz,  beating  Intel  at  its  own  game, 

* ijr  ve  still  can’t  help  but  grin.  You  will  too  when  you  see  what  an  AMD  Athlon  processor  can  do  for  your  productivity.  Log  on  to  www.amd.com/pcworld. 

!g  2000  Advanced  Micro  Devices.  Inc.  AMO,  the  AMD  logo,  AMD  Athlon  and  combinations  thereof  are  trademarks  of  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc.  Pentium  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  See  July  2000  issue  of  PC  World  for  complete  article. 
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Customer  Focus 


At  Enterprise  Rent-A-Car,  customer 
service  goes  well  beyond  the  company’s 
“We’ll  Pick  You  Up”  tag  line.  And  IT  plays 
an  important  role  in  helping  employees 
focus  on  customers. 

BY  HEATHER  HARRELD 


DURING  RUSH  HOUR  along  the  bustling  traffic  corridors  around 
most  major  cities,  fender  benders  are  an  all-too-common  sight.  As 
police  officers  reroute  traffic  around  the  smashed  cars,  you  can  often 
spot  the  two  vexed  drivers  with  cell  phones  jammed  against  their  ears, 
reviewing  their  benefits  and  coverage  with  auto  insurance  companies. 

Many  of  these  accident  victims  who  suddenly  find  themselves  with¬ 
out  transportation  merely  receive  a  list  of  rental  car  companies  from 
their  insurance  carrier — and  if  they’re  lucky,  the  companies’  phone 
numbers.  But  customers  of  Geico  Direct  Insurance  can  reserve  a  rental 
while  they’re  on  the  phone  reporting  the  accident. 

Geico  is  one  of  several  insurance  companies  that  links  its  claims 
systems  to  Enterprise  Rent-A-Car’s  automated  rental  car  system.  By  giv¬ 
ing  insurance  companies  like  Geico  access  to  real-time  reservation  infor¬ 
mation,  Enterprise  not  only  gets  more  business,  it  also  makes  its  business  clients  look 
good  by  allowing  them  to  offer  their  customers  a  valuable  service.  This  is  just  one  way 
Enterprise  uses  IT  to  support  the  company’s  founding  principle:  Satisfied  customers  drive 
business  growth. 

Enterprise’s  “We’ll  Pick  You  Up”  service,  which  spares  customers  the  hassle  of  getting 
a  cab  to  the  rental  office,  is  likely  its  most  visible  customer  service  effort.  But  behind  the 
scenes,  the  focus  on  customers  is  just  as  apparent:  The  company  has  built  its  IT  architec¬ 
ture  to  avoid  downtime  in  branches,  designed  rental  applications  to  ensure  any  type  of 
car  can  be  offered  to  a  customer  and  made  high  customer-satisfaction  ratings  a  prerequi¬ 
site  for  employee  promotions. 

From  Enterprise’s  growth  during  the  past  several  years,  it  appears  that  its  efforts  in 


The  Company: 

Enterprise  Rent-A-Car 

Founded  1957  Revenue  $5,6  billion 
Headquarters  St.  Louis  Employees  45,000  worldwide 
Mission  To  fulfill  the  automobile  rental,  leasing  and  car 
sale  needs  of  our  customers  and  in  doing  so  exceed 
their  expectations  for  service,  quality  and  value. 
Customers  Individuals  whose  vehicles  have  been  in  an 
accident,  stolen  or  are  being  repaired;  individuals  who 
are  traveling  or  need  a  different  car  for  a  special  occa¬ 
sion;  insurance  companies  that  refer  policyholders. 
URL  www.enterprise.com 
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People  had  their  noses  down  fiddling 
around  with  the  computer  instead  of 


focusing  on  the  customer.” 


-BILL  SNYDER  ,  SENIOR  VP  AND  CIO.  ENTERPRISE 


the  customer  service  arena  have  paid  off. 
In  1985,  the  company  posted  $250  million 
in  revenue  with  its  fleet  of  27,000  cars.  By 
1994  (when  the  company  first  began 
tracking  customer  satisfaction)  Enter¬ 
prise’s  revenue  topped  $1.5  billion  with 
250,000  cars.  And  in  fiscal  year  2000,  the 
company  reported  $5.6  billion  in  revenue 
generated  by  its  fleet  of  493,000  cars.  And 
although  Enterprise  is  a  relative  newcomer 
to  the  airport  market,  this  spring,  J.D. 
Power  &C  Associates  ranked  it  first  among 


all  airport  rental  car  companies  for  cus¬ 
tomer  service. 

A  Commitment  to  Customers 

Like  many  companies,  Enterprise  had 
focused  on  internal  processes,  such  as 
accounts  receivable  and  cash  receipts,  when 
it  first  began  automating  about  20  years  ago, 
says  Senior  Vice  President  and  CIO  Bill 
Snyder.  Ten  years  later,  managers  commit¬ 
ted  to  molding  the  company’s  systems  to 
support  customer  satisfaction.  At  the  time, 


executives  were  grappling  with  whether  or 
not  to  give  individual  branch  offices  access  to 
internal  systems.  A  manager’s  observation — 
not  a  return  on  investment  study  or  other 
financial  considerations — suddenly  put 
everything  in  perspective.  The  manager 
noted  that  the  employees  who  were  most 
administratively  adept  were  being  promoted. 

“That  was  a  bad  thing,”  Snyder  says. 
“People  had  their  noses  down  fiddling 
around  with  the  computer  instead  of  focus¬ 
ing  on  the  customer.”  Executives  agreed  that 
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the  company  should  be  promoting  the  most 
customer-service-oriented  employees  instead. 
So  the  company  set  out  to  design  a  system 
that  would  enhance  employees’  interactions 
with  customers.  “All  of  your  systems  have 
to  be  customer  focused  and  probably  more 
important,  your  people  need  to  be  customer 
focused,”  he  explains. 

In  1992,  Enterprise  switched  from  a 
terrestrial-based  network  to  a  satellite  net¬ 
work.  That  move  lets  Enterprise  manage  its 
network  from  end  to  end,  so  that  it’s  not  at 
the  mercy  of  telecommunications  companies 
and  Internet  service  providers.  Since  the 
switch  to  the  satellite  network,  Enterprise 
has  had  only  one  outage,  which  lasted  about 
two  hours.  Because  of  backhoe  cuts  and 
other  problems  causing  downtime,  terrestrial 
networks  are  less  reliable,  Snyder  says.  “You 
can  serve  your  customers  because  the  sys¬ 
tem  isn’t  down,”  he  says.  “The  customers 
don’t  have  to  hear,  ‘I’m  sorry,  we  have  com¬ 
puter  problems.’” 

In  addition,  the  satellite  system  allows  the 
company  to  open  a  new  branch  in  as  little 
as  24  hours.  Because  Enterprise  opens  or 
moves  at  least  one  location  every  day,  the 


ability  to  deploy  quickly  helps  ensure  seam¬ 
less  operations.  The  company,  which  now 
has  4,000  U.S.  branches,  has  locations 
within  15  miles  of  90  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population. 


The  most  important  system  running  on 
the  satellite  network  is  the  custom-devel¬ 
oped  Enterprise  Computer  Assisted  Rental 
System  (Ecars),  which  rolled  out  in  1992 
and  provides  branch  employees  with  infor¬ 
mation  they  need  to  support  the  1.4  million 
transactions  that  the  company  now  logs 
every  hour.  For  example,  if  a  customer  vis¬ 
its  a  branch  and  requests  a  certain  kind  of 
car,  the  system  can  query  other  branches  in 
the  city  to  locate  one,  Snyder  says.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  system  stores  repeat  customers’ 
preferences  and  can  provide  details  about  a 
rental  car’s  availability  if  a  customer  is  inter¬ 


ested  in  buying  it. 

Today,  customers  can  also  reserve  cars  at 
U.S.  and  Canadian  locations  on  Enterprise’s 
website.  Because  the  company  has  a  single 
distribution  channel,  integration  to  Enter¬ 


prise’s  back-end  has  not  been  an  issue, 
Snyder  says.  All  of  the  various  reservation 
options  filter  back  to  one  central  reservation 
system. 

A  Customer-Focused  Culture 

But  Enterprise  didn’t  simply  revamp  its  sys¬ 
tems  to  focus  on  customers;  it  gave  employ¬ 
ees  a  good  reason  to  be  customer  focused  as 
well.  Unlike  airport-based  rental  car  com¬ 
panies  that  depend  on  transient  customers, 
Enterprise  primarily  draws  its  revenue  from 
suburban  branches  and  local  repeat  cus¬ 
tomers.  And  unlike  airport-based  agents 


No  one  at  a  branch  can  be  promoted  if  customer 
satisfaction  lags  behind  the  corporate  average- 
even  if  the  branch  has  revenue  and  fleet  growth. 


a  800  rent-, a- 


CRM  at  Enterprise  Rent-A-Car 


Objective  Develop  IT  systems  that  support  customer 
service,  not  administrative  processing. 

Process  changes  Insurance  companies  now  have  direct 
access  to  Enterprise’s  reservations  system.  Agents  can 
pull  up  repeat  customers'  preferences  and  electronically 
track  down  a  requested  car  from  another  branch. 


Enabling  technology  IBM  AS/400  satellite  system  and 
home-grown  rental,  leasing  and  messaging  systems, 
which  have  been  revamped  to  focus  on  customers. 

Payoff  Growth  in  customer  satisfaction  ratings  every 
year  since  1994;  by  end  of  fiscal  year  2000,  revenues 
had  almost  quadrupled. 
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Because  getting  it  out  and  getting  it 


WebLoad 

Resource  Manager® 


site  on  time,  on  spec,  and  on  budget. 


right  shouldn't  be  mutually  exclusive. 


Intrigued?  Call  888-RadView.  Or  for  a 


free  evaluation,  visit  www.radview.com. 


WebLoad  Resource  Manager'15  can  help. 
You  can  test  and  analyze  your  site 
throughout  the  development  process. 
Allowing  teams  to  communicate  faster. 
Collaborate  smarter.  And  correct 
problems  sooner.  So  you  can  deliver  your 


The  pressure  to  launch  is  immeasurable. 


EXPERT  ANALYSIS  BY  ROBERT  MIRANI 

The  Hard  Work 
Behind  the  Technology 

Enterprise  Rent-A-Car  is  a  strong  example  of  a  company  that  not  only  has  an  expan¬ 
sive  view  of  its  customers  but  is  also  focused  on  meeting  their  needs  and  retaining 
them.  Enterprise  counts  among  its  customers  both  people  who  rent  vehicles  and 
insurance  companies  that  provide  referrals.  And  the  com¬ 
pany  has  created  impressive  systems  to  ensure  that  it  is  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  these  distinct  groups  as  closely  as  possible. 

It’s  important  to  note  that  the  company  didn’t  just  mobi¬ 
lize  around  its  customers  from  a  technology  standpoint.  It 
also  provided  tangible  incentives  to  employees  to  become 
customer  focused,  and  made  it  as  simple  as  possible  for 
employees  and  insurance  companies  to  access  and  work 
with  Enterprise's  systems. 

Enterprise  understands  that  technology  on  its  own  does 
little  to  ensure  the  success  of  any  customer  initiative.  IT  can 
make  a  significant  contribution,  but  it  can  only  do  so  with 
the  right  company  culture  and  the  appropriate  processes  in 
place  to  make  that  technology  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
customer.  Enterprise  did  what  it  felt  was  best  for  its  customers  and  its  business,  and 
effectively  boosted  the  bottom  line  as  a  result. 

Some  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  Enterprise  should  be  applied  with  caution, 
however.  Customer  satisfaction  as  a  metric  for  success  works  well  in  this  case,  given 
the  nature  of  Enterprise’s  rental  car  business.  But  in  other  industries  customer  satis¬ 
faction  does  not  necessarily  equal  loyalty  (particularly  in  markets  characterized  by 
significant  pricing  changes  or  product/technology  enhancements).  Likewise,  a  para¬ 
dox  of  CRM  in  an  age  of  packaged  software  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  effective 
current  CRM  models  to  date  have  been  largely  internal,  IT-driven  efforts.  Internet 
poster  children  like  Dell  and  Amazon.com  have  shunned  off-the-shelf  CRM  packages 
or  customized  them  heavily,  viewing  their  internal  development  capabilities  as  a  com¬ 
petitive  advantage.  Enterprise  has  done  the  same. 

Companies  not  blessed  with  such  formidable  internal  resources  can  work  with  out¬ 
side  providers.  But  they  should  pay  close  attention  to  the  process  and  culture  issues 
that  make  these  companies  successful,  and  not  fixate  on  the  shiny  technology  wrap¬ 
ping  on  the  package. 


Robert  Mirani  is  direc¬ 
tor  of  CRM  strategies 
at  The  Yankee  Group 
in  Boston. 
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who  may  be  lulled  into  thinking  they’ll  never 
see  a  customer  again,  Enterprise  agents  are 
keenly  aware  that  keeping  local  customers 
'  happy  is  vital  to  the  company’s  bottom  line. 
Since  1995,  promotions  and  salary  increases 
for  branch  employees  have  been  tied  to  their 
location’s  customer  satisfaction  ratings.  No 
one  at  a  branch  can  be  promoted  if  customer 
satisfaction  lags  behind  the  corporate  aver¬ 
age — even  if  the  branch  has  revenue  and  fleet 
growth,  Snyder  says.  Once  employees 
become  assistant  managers,  they  receive  a 
percentage  of  the  profit  from  their  branch 
in  addition  to  a  salary.  And  as  they  move 
higher  up  the  chain  of  command,  a  greater 
percentage  of  their  paycheck  is  based  on 
their  branch’s  profits. 

With  their  incomes  and  career  paths 
linked  so  closely  to  customer  satisfaction  rat¬ 
ings,  employees  pay  close  attention  to  the 
corporate  financial  details  and  branch  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  rankings  that  their  branch 
managers  share  with  them  each  month. 
Through  telephone  surveys  of  every  10th 
customer,  the  company  collects  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction  data  that  it  compiles  into  the 
Enterprise  Service  Quality  Index  (ESQI),  says 
Dan  Gass,  assistant  vice  president  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  This  index  compares  each 
branch’s  performance  to  the  average  for  its 
group  and  groups’  performances  to  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  company  overall.  ESQI  reports 
highlight  branches  that  exceed  the  corporate 
average  and  provide  statistics  to  encourage 
branches  that  are  below  average  but  mak¬ 
ing  progress.  Since  the  company  began  shar¬ 
ing  ESQI  data  with  employees  in  1994,  the 
customer  satisfaction  ratings  that  drive  the 
index  have  gone  up  every  year,  Gass  says. 

Because  the  stakes  are  so  high  in  every 
branch’s  quest  for  a  favorable  ESQI  rating, 
employees  often  consult  with  counterparts  at 
other  branch  locations  to  share  best  prac¬ 
tices,  Snyder  says.  While  they  have  access  to 
e-mail,  many  employees  use  the  company’s 
20-year-old  AS/400  messaging  system. 
“Over  time  our  messaging  system  has 
become  the  highest  used  application  that  we 
have,”  Snyder  says.  “It  preceded  e-mail  by 
18  years,  and  it  gave  all  of  our  employees 


the  ability  to  instantly  compare  and  talk  to 
each  other  about,  ‘How  can  I  get  my  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  fleet  as  high  as  yours?”’ 

B2B  Customer  Service 

While  Enterprise’s  Ecars  satellite  system 


and  messaging  system  help  front-line 
branch  employees  serve  individual  cus¬ 
tomers  well,  handling  B2B  customers  with 
care  is  also  a  top  priority.  Enterprise  derives 
a  significant  portion  of  its  revenue  from 
insurance  company  referrals,  and  50  per- 
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IF  YOU  DON’T  GIVE  YOUR  CUSTOMERS 
TIMELY,  ACCURATE  CONTENT  TODAY, 

THEY  WON’T  BE  CUSTOMERS  TOMORROW. 


On  the  Internet,  your  ability  to  create  and  manage  content  determines  how  relevant  it  will  be  to  customers.  Only 
Openpages  allows  you  to  manage  content  end-to-end  in  a  single  solution.  Our  content  management  software  puts 
content  creators  closer  to  customers.  And  it  allows  you  to  deliver  content  to  any  channel,  anytime.  So  you  can 
develop  more  real-time  dialogue  with  your  customers.  Visit  openpages.com/cio  for  a  free  demo  today.  Because  if  you 
don’t  offer  your  customers  fresh  content,  the  competition  will  have  you  for  lunch. 

i3  openpages 

openpages.com  Managing  content.  Delivering  customers. 
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cent  of  that  business  now  comes  to 
Enterprise  through  its  Automated  Rental 
Management  System  (ARMS),  the  custom 
system  that  lets  insurance  companies  access 
Enterprise  rental  information.  When  a  per¬ 
son  in  an  accident  calls  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  the  insurance  adjuster  can  start  a 
claims  file  and  book  a  reservation  via 
ARMS.  The  system  also  enables  electronic 
funds  transfer  and  provides  electronic 
reporting  to  the  insurance  company  to  sup¬ 
port  its  claims  processing. 

To  cater  to  its  insurance  company  cus¬ 
tomers,  Enterprise  allows  them  to  choose  the 


method  of  connecting  to  ARMS.  “We’ll  con¬ 
nect  to  them  however  they  want,”  Snyder 
says.  “If  they  want  to  connect  via  a  satellite, 
we’ll  do  that.  We  will  connect  via  a  terres¬ 
trial  network.  If  they  want  to  do  it  over  the 
Internet,  we’ll  do  that.” 

Enterprise  can  afford  to  be  this  flexible 
because  the  system  is  composed  of  modules 
that  can  easily  be  customized,  says  Craig 
Kennedy,  vice  president  of  computing  serv¬ 
ices,  who  reports  to  Snyder.  “If  the  customer 
is  standardized  on  a  certain  EDI  format,  we 
customize  our  data  stream  so  that  they  need 


to  change  very  little  on  their  end,”  Kennedy 
says.  “It  amounts  to  a  very  quick  path  to 
coming  up  on  ARMS  without  any  heavy 
investment  on  their  side  for  IT.”  And  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  flexibility  lets  insurance  companies 
work  with  their  customers  according  to  their 
own  business  processes. 

In  the  past,  insurance  companies  had  to 
make  multiple  phone  calls  to  repair  shops  to 
monitor  the  progress  of  each  car.  Now, 
ARMS  handles  this  for  claims  adjusters  by 
sending  repair  shops  “packaged”  electronic 
communications  that  query  for  updates  on 
one  or  multiple  cars.  As  a  result,  claims  ad¬ 
justers  spend  less  time  monitoring  repairs  and 
send  Enterprise  more  business,  says  Snyder. 

Geico  began  integrating  its  systems  with 
ARMS  more  than  three  years  ago,  says 
George  Rogers,  regional  vice  president  for 


ogy  to  ensure  that  employees  are  well 
equipped  to  serve  customers.  Snyder’s  group 
is  now  redesigning  Ecars  with  a  more 
Windows-like  graphical  user  interface  and  is 
changing  the  process  of  opening  a  rental  car 
“ticket.”  While  the  old  process  leads  an 
employee  through  predetermined  steps,  the 
new  process  will  allow  customers  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  course  of  their  transactions, 
Kennedy  says.  In  addition,  employees  will  be 
able  to  see  everything  they  need  to  know  on 
a  single  screen,  so  that  they  can  better  meet 
customers’  requests  for  delivery  time  and 
mode  of  delivery.  The  leasing  system  is  also 
being  revamped  so  that  all  queries  are  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  customer — and  her  associ¬ 
ated  preferences  and  financing  require¬ 
ments — instead  of  around  a  particular  car, 
Kennedy  says. 


“We’ll  make  a  lot  of  expensive,  big-time  decisions 
without  going  through  ROIs.  We  don’t  run  rigid 

budgets.  We  do  what’s  right.”  -BILL  SNYDER 


Geico  in  Dallas.  Now,  all  the  Geico  data  that 
Enterprise  captures  is  transferred  back  to 
Geico’s  data  warehouse. 

Rogers  says  Enterprise  “made  dozens  of 
changes  to  its  system”  to  accommodate 
Geico’s  management  reporting  model.  And 
since  it  began  using  electronic  funds  transfer 
with  Enterprise  last  year,  Geico  has  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated  the  need  to  print  paper 
checks  for  Enterprise. 

“The  thing  that  is  really  unique  about 
[Enterprise]  is  the  technical  support  they  pro¬ 
vide  in  helping  us  utilize  their  system,” 
Rogers  says.  “They  spend  a  lot  of  time  and 
put  a  lot  of  people  on  the  job.”  Indeed, 
Enterprise  dispatches  its  employees — armed 
with  laptops — to  insurance  company  claims 
centers  to  help  them  train  on  ARMS  and 
manage  the  car-rental  component  of  claims. 

Powering  the  Future 

Enterprise  constantly  evaluates  its  technol- 


Despite  Enterprise’s  extensive  investment 
in  IT,  the  company  generally  does  not  per¬ 
form  formal  ROI  studies.  “We’ll  make  a  lot 
of  expensive,  big-time  decisions  without 
going  through  ROIs,”  Snyder  says.  “While 
we  forecast  our  expenses,  we  don’t  run  rigid 
budgets.  We  do  what’s  right.” 

In  addition,  the  company  ties  the  salaries 
of  20  corporate  IS  managers  to  overall  cor¬ 
porate  profits.  As  a  result,  Snyder  says  devel¬ 
opers  design  applications  that  support  cus¬ 
tomer  service;  the  company  has  rolled  out 
only  two  applications  in  its  history  that  were 
not  embraced  by  branch  users.  “We  don’t 
have  an  alignment  issue,”  he  says,  “because 
we’re  aligned  at  the  wallet.”  BE] 


Do  you  have  an  interesting  customer-focused  case 
file  to  share?  Send  your  ideas  to  casefiles@cio.com. 
Heather  Harreld  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Cary, 
N.C.  She  can  be  reached  at  heather_harreld@ 
mindspring.com 
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ANNOUNCING  SOLUTIONS 
FOB  THE  NEW.  NEW  ECONOMY. 

(TOM  KNOW.  THE  PROFITABLE  OWE.) 

The  promise  of  e-business  is  every  bit  as  robust  today  as  it  was  when  the  “new  economy”  was 
declared.  It's  just  that  things  that  were  labeled  passe,  like  planning,  infrastructure  and  profitability, 
have  returned  with  a  vengeance.  Welcome  to  the  new  “new  economy.”  No  company  is  better  suited 
for  this  new  world  of  value-oriented  e-business  than  SAP,  with  our  supply  chain,  collaboration 
and  customer  relationship  solutions.  Out  with  the  “new.”  In  with  the  “new  new.”  Learn  more, 
type  in  www.mySAP.com 

THE  BEST  RUN  E-BUSINESSES  RUN  mySAP.com 


But  nobody  knows  what  everybody  knows. 


my  e-company 


$ 


Your  company  spends  millions  tracking,  collating  and  crunching  every  data  trail  imaginable.  Yet,  you 
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relied  heavily  on  a 
few  technologies  to 
complete  Census 
2000— and  made 
sure  they  worked. 
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CENSUS  2000: 


The  Census  Bureau  used  novel  IT  methods 

to  defy  the  doomsayers  and  come  in  on  time 


BY  BEN  WORTHEN 


The  circus  came  to  town.  The  big  top  appeared  virtually  overnight.  In  just 
a  few  months,  the  ringleaders  set  up  520  offices,  hired  more  than  half  a  million 
temporary  ticket  punchers  and  processed  over  a  billion  pieces  of  paper.  And  for 
good  measure,  they  counted  every  person  in  the  United  States. 


Reader  ROI 

►  Learn  how  the  Census 
Bureau  organized  one  of  the 
world’s  biggest  IT  projects 

►  Understand  why  the  bureau 
worked  without  safety  nets 

►  Learn  about  advances  in 
optical  character  recognition/ 
optical  mark  recognition 
(OCR/OMR)  technology 


Welcome  to  Census  2000,  the  greatest  show  in 
government.  Inactive  and  ignored  for  most  of  the 
decade,  in  the  past  few  years  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
undertook  the  largest  peacetime  people  and  technology 
mobilization  ever.  With  limited  funds  and  a  short 
window  of  execution,  the  decennial  count  challenged 


all  those  who  strove  to  manage  it.  If  you  could  graph  the  bureau’s  budget  and  effort 
over  the  decade,  it  would  look  like  the  human  cannonball’s  EKG  in  the  moments 
before,  during  and  after  his  harrowing  performance.  Steady  and  flat  in  a  state  of 
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OCR.  A  LOT  OF  THE  GUYS  WHO 
DIDN’T  LIKE  THE  IMAGING  WOULD  BRING  ME  ARTICLES 
SAYING  ANOTHER  LOCKHEED  MARTIN  ROCKET  BLEW 
UP.  THAT  SCARED  THE  HECK  OUT  OF  US.” 


-RICK  SWARTZ 


anxious  readiness,  a  short  but  violent  spike 
as  he  is  shot  through  the  air  and  then  a 
return  to  calmness  as  the  adrenaline  fades. 

The  years  after  the  last  census,  in  1990, 
were  quiet.  Around  1995  the  strategizing  for 
Census  2000  got  under  way.  That  year  some 
of  what  would  prove  to  be  the  key  decisions 
were  first  discussed,  and  by  1997  the  blue¬ 
print  for  Census  2000  was  pretty  much 
complete.  It  included  some  complicated  and 
innovative  technologies  and  massive  effort 
with  little  margin  for  error.  Counting  heads 
millennium-style  involved  an  unprecedented 
level  of  IT.  To  collect  and  process  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  approximately  275  million  peo¬ 
ple  in  America,  the  bureau  relied  on  10,000 
PCs,  a  network  with  more  than  600  routers 
and  over  33  terabytes  of  storage  at  the  satel¬ 
lite  sites  alone. 

The  deployment  of  technology  was  a 
departure  from  previous  censuses,  when 
most  data  was  processed  manually.  For  all 
the  data-management  advantages  brought 
on  by  this  IT  intensivity,  though,  it  also  cre¬ 
ated  one  serious  drawback:  no  safety  nets. 
Most  problems  in  earlier  censuses  could  be 
overcome  simply  by  assigning  more  workers. 
That  solution  wouldn’t  work  for  software, 
however;  inaccuracies  in  coding  would  be 
replicated  million-fold.  By  automating  Cen¬ 
sus  2000,  the  bureau  sacrificed  its  safety  nets. 
Even  critical  and  complex  steps  in  Census 
2000  had  no  backup  plans. 

There  was  a  simple  explanation  for  this 
seeming  deficiency,  says  Census  Bureau  CIO 


Gary  Doyle,  mamger  of  systems  integration,  fine- 
tuned  the  functioning  of  the  OCR/OMR  machines. 
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LOOKING  FOR  A  SMARTER 
A  P PROACH  TO  NETWORK  STORAGE? 


TRY  LOOKING  FOR 

A  SMARTER  PARTNER.  NOT  A  VENDOR 


StorageApps  SANLink™ 


The  Leading  Vendor 


COMPLETENESS  SAN  "appliance"  provides  A  la  carte  components  that 


% 


storage  virtualization,  security.  customer  or  consultant 
point-in-time  image,  data  must  select,  install  and 

replication  and  mirroring.  integrate.  (And  still  can't 

resource  management  and  virtualize  other  vendors' 

connectivity  for  every  host  storage  devices.) 


and  storage  device  in  the  SAN. 


COMPATIBILITY  Provides  heterogeneous 


Provides  heterogeneous 
support  of  front-end  servers 
only.  All  connected  storage 
in  the  solution  must  be 
their  own  proprietary 
storage  devices. 


support  of  front-end  servers 
as  well  as  back-end  storage 
devices. 


COST 


At  least  50°/.  less  than 
the  leading  vendor. 


Based  on  September  2000  comparison  of  equivalent  SAM  solutions  for  an  environment  with  100  servers,  each  with  approximately  50  GB  of  capacity,  that  requires 
remote  mirroring  and  the  ability  to  split  a  copy  off  line  while  running. 


STORAGEAPPS  IS  THE  SMART  PARTNER  YOU  NEED. 

The  truth  is,  Proactive  Network  Storage  Solutions™  from  StorageApps  are 
a  smarter  approach  to  network  storage  -  the  most  complete,  compatible 
and  cost-effective  way  to  implement  a  SAN  that  will  put  your  company’s 
vital  information  to  work.  And  StorageApps  now  offers  comprehensive 
SAN  solutions  including  SANLink  Storage™  -  affordable  arrays  powered 
by  state-of-the-art  LSI  Logic  technology. 

Find  out  more  about  StorageApps,  the  smarter  storage  partner. 


Visit  us  at  www.storageapps.com 
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wmuwm  LAN  B’S  ARE 
PRETTY  EXPENSIVE.  MOST  OF  THE 
TIME,  PLAN  B  WAS  SIMPLY  TO  MAKE 
PLAN  A  WORK.” 

-RICK  SWARTZ 


Rick  Swartz,  from  his  headquarters  in 
Suitiand,  Md.  “With  a  project  of  this  mag¬ 
nitude,  plan  B’s  are  pretty  expensive.”  And 
with  a  tight  budget  and  no  time  for  mis¬ 
takes,  “most  of  the  time,  plan  B  was  simply 
to  make  plan  A  work.” 

With  just  a  three-month  window  to  col¬ 
lect  and  process  the  bulk  of  the  data,  a  major 
failure  at  any  step  of  the  project  could  have 
been  fatal.  The  bureau  realized  early  on  that 
the  only  way  to  assure  a  perfect  performance 
was  constant,  comprehensive  rehearsal.  Each 
aspect  of  the  hardware  and  software  involved 
was  tested  until  the  bureau  was  certain  it 
would  work — and  then  it  was  tested  some 


more.  In  some  cases,  testing  lasted  three  years. 

Still,  failure  seemed  a  certainty  early  on. 
Both  the  federal  inspector  general  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  issued  reports 
predicting  disaster.  Besides  the  obligatory 


Y2K  scare,  these  overseers  couldn’t  envision 
how  the  Census  Bureau’s  blend  of  experi¬ 
mental  technologies  and  convention  defy¬ 
ing  uses  of  established  technologies  could 
possibly  succeed.  Yet  somehow  Swartz  and 
his  staff  got  to  the  far  pole  without  slipping. 


A  contractor  error  sidetracks  the  census’s  initial  mailing, 
but  the  show  goes  on 


ITOiMed 

A  census  has  taken  place  every  10  years  since 
1790.  Then,  as  now,  the  primary  use  of  cen¬ 
sus  data  was  reapportioning  seats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Then,  as  now, 


The  2000  census  is  a  massive,  perilous  project  in  which  almost  everything  has  gone 
right.  But  one  thing  did  go  wrong.  Even  before  the  payroll  system,  the  optical  charac¬ 
ter  recognition/optical  mark  recognition  machines  and  the  American  Fact  Finder  site 
had  their  chances  to  shine,  the  Census  Bureau  took  a  pie  to  the  face. 

One  of  the  tasks  the  bureau  outsourced  was  the  printing 
and  addressing  of  the  census  mailings.  To  label  forms  and 
envelopes,  the  bureau  sent  the  contractor  files  containing 
every  address  in  America.  To  ease  the  contractor’s  adminis¬ 
trative  burden,  addresses  were  given  one  of  five  classifica¬ 
tions.  For  example,  a  Category  One  address  is  a  typical  name 
and  street  listing  like  John  Doe,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path. 

Then  a  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way  to  the  post 
office.  When  the  addresses  were  already  affixed  to  advance 
letters  that  notified  households  of  the  upcoming  question¬ 
naire,  it  was  found  that  in  the  case  of  the  Category  One 
addresses,  the  numeral  one  appeared  as  the  first  digit  in 
every  address.  Instead  of  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  John 
Doe’s  questionnaire  would  have  been  labeled  1492  Old 
Connecticut  Path.  Every  letter  was  designated  for  delivery 
a  minimum  of  10  buildings  away.  A  city  resident’s  letter 
might  wind  up  across  town.  Complicating  matters  was  the 

bureau’s  assignment  of  a  unique  identification  number  to  every  form,  matching  it 
to  a  particular  address.  The  census  data  would  be  meaningless  unless  each 
household  returned  its  designated  questionnaire. 

The  solution  shows  the  perks  of  being  a  government  agency.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  William  Daley,  under  whose  supervision  the  Census  Bureau  falls,  asked  a 
favor  of  his  friend  William  Henderson,  postmaster  general.  Per  their  agreement, 
postal  workers  simply  ignored  the  first  digit  on  every  census  form.  Crisis  averted. 

-B.  Worthen 


there  were  concerns  that  some  residents  went 
uncounted.  But  where  the  initial  question¬ 
naire  comprised  six  questions,  Census  2000 
asked  more  than  50  questions 
on  the  long  form,  which  was 
sent  to  one  in  every  six  house¬ 
holds  in  America.  Many  of 
these  questions  come  from 
other  federal  agencies,  which 
submit  them  to  the  Census 
Bureau  to  help  design  their 
strategies  and  allocate  funding. 

The  Constitution  mandates 
that  the  census  be  taken  as  of 
April  1  and  that  the  final  re¬ 
sults  reach  the  president  by 
the  end  of  December.  That’s 
not  much  time  to  count  a  rap¬ 
idly  growing  population  and 
analyze  its  trends.  The  other  federal  agen¬ 
cies’  eagerness  to  ask  questions  doesn’t  help. 
The  race  and  ethnicity  question  alone — 
present  on  both  the  long  and  short  forms — 
has  128  possible  combinations.  To  plan  for 
this  data  load,  the  Census  Bureau  had  to 
commit  to  several  critical  decisions — how 
to  process  returned  forms,  manage  the 
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keyed  by  hand.  But  at  the  time  of  the  deci¬ 
sion,  no  OCR  system  had  ever  come  close 
to  even  a  40  percent  success  rate.  “There 
was  a  lot  of  debate  about  the  OCR,”  recalls 
Swartz.  “There  was  no  ‘fail  back.”’  And  for 
a  while,  there  was  some  uncertainty.  “A  lot 
of  the  guys  who  didn’t  like  the  imaging 
would  bring  me  articles  saying  another 
Lockheed  Martin  rocket  blew  up.  That 
scared  the  heck  out  of  us.” 

Another  alarm  was  sounded  during  a 
dress  rehearsal  in  1998,  in  which  the  OCR’s 
accuracy  was  tested  against  a  series  of  con¬ 
trol  forms.  The  event  soon  turned  ugly. 
“Two  forms  would  go  through  at  once  and 
it  would  get  mixed  up,”  Swartz  says.  “The 
machines  would  jam;  there  were  a  lot  of 
problems.  And  you  think  to  yourself,  If  this 
doesn’t  work  we  have  a  billion  pieces  of 
paper  waiting,  and  there  is  no  plan  R.” 

But  Doyle  and  his  team  of  testers  were 
up  to  the  challenge.  At  each  stage  of  devel¬ 
opment  they  maximized  the  OCR’s  capabil¬ 
ities.  “We  put  it  in  a  simulated  production 
environment  and  it  worked.  Then  we  gave 
it  crappy  feeds  and  crappy  writing  and  it  still 
worked,”  he  says.  Through  constant  itera¬ 
tive  fine-tuning,  the  bureau’s  confidence  in 
the  technology  grew. 

Ultimately,  83  percent  of  the  data  in  the 
short  forms  and  63  percent  of  the  data  in  the 
long  forms  were  recognized  with  a  99  percent 
accuracy  rate,  leaving  only  a  fraction  of  the 
work  to  be  keyed  by  hand.  By  sticking  with 
the  decision  to  use  OCR/OMR  technology, 
the  Census  Bureau  saved  money,  time  and 
people.  And  since  the  OCR/OMR  was  able 
to  capture  the  forms  so  successfully,  the 
bureau  didn’t  need  to  save  completed  forms, 
as  in  the  past.  Instead,  captured  forms  could 
be  destroyed  immediately,  saving  millions 
in  storage  costs. 

BKHfrfeN 

Before  the  data  could  be  captured  it  had  to 
be  collected;  planning  for  and  supervising 
the  data  collection  presented  another  chal¬ 
lenge.  Managing  the  giant  workforce  at  their 
disparate  locations  was  a  project  manage- 


temporary  workers  and  disseminate  the 
completed  data — years  before  the  decisions’ 
results  would  be  known. 

In  past  censuses,  the  bureau  handled  all 
the  major  phases  of  the  count:  the  data  col¬ 
lection,  data  processing  and  data  dissemina¬ 
tion.  It  was  clear  early  on  that  this  wouldn’t 
be  feasible  for  Census  2000,  however.  “We 
set  up  our  own  processing  centers  last  time. 
We  wrote  all  the  software  and  installed  all 


The  bureau  would  have  its  hands  full  just 
managing  the  administrative  aspects  of  the 
count.  Setting  up  the  520  local  offices  and 
managing  the  estimated  700,000  census 
takers — a  workforce  nearly  twice  that  of 
General  Motors — was  a  challenge  equal  to 
or  greater  than  administering  the  count  and 
processing  the  returned  data.  For  their  first 
act  of  daring,  the  Census  Bureau’s  directors 
decided  that  the  capture  of  information  off 


completed  forms  should  be  outsourced.  In 
March  1997,  Lockheed  Martin,  with  its  new 
data  capture  system  that  included  optical 
character  recognition  (OCR)  technology 
and  optical  mark  recognition  (OMR),  be¬ 
came  the  bureau’s  partner. 

This  was  a  giant  risk.  The  Census  Bureau 
was  counting  on  a  minimum  recognition 
rate  of  at  least  50  percent,  which  would  have 
required  half  or  less  of  the  data  load  to  be 


the  hardware,”  says  Gary  Doyle,  the 
bureau’s  manager  of  systems  integration. 
“But  between  1991  and  1995  we  couldn’t 
hire  anybody.  We  actually  lost  people 
because  the  government  was  downsizing. 
And  without  staff  you  can’t  do  anything.” 


Gary  Sweely  headed  up  the  Network  Operations 
Center,  which  monitored  the  census  network. 
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ment  nightmare.  In  past  censuses,  scheming 
employees  had  found  ways  to  cheat  the 
bureau.  In  1990,  census  takers  at  one  loca¬ 
tion  circulated  the  same  completed  forms 
before  they  were  found  out  and  dismissed. 
Others  would  return  from  an  eight-hour  day 
with  only  two  completed  forms  or  stacks  of 
forms  that  all  contained  the  same  informa¬ 
tion.  These  scams  weren’t  detected  until 
weeks  had  gone  by,  and  they  cost  the  bureau 
dollars  and  time. 

To  avoid  such  scenarios  in  Census  2000, 
the  directors  decided  that  the  payroll  system, 
which  not  only  tallied  the  hours  each  em¬ 


ployee  worked  but  also  the  number  of  forms 
collected,  should  be  updated  daily.  While 
each  piece  of  software  in  the  system  was 
working  fine  on  its  own,  making  them  work 
together  required  an  unprecedented  level  of 
integration.  This,  according  to  Doyle,  “wasn’t 
so  much  a  technological  leap  of  faith  as  it 
was  a  leap  of  execution.” 

But  that  didn’t  make  it  any  less  risky.  “If 
you  keyed  the  stuff  daily  you  had  no  room 
for  error,”  says  Swartz.  “If  you  paid  weekly 
you  could  have  a  couple  of  days  to  fix  a 
problem.  But  you  don’t  have  that  luxury 
with  a  daily  payroll.  It  is  an  incredible  work¬ 


load  and,  if  it  didn’t  work,  it  would  have 
been  a  disaster.”  If  the  network  failed  or  the 
payroll  application  had  any  glitches,  time 
that  the  Census  Bureau  could  ill  afford  to 
lose  would  be  gone  forever.  Again  the 
answer  lay  in  testing. 

The  testing  challenge  facing  the  bureau 
was  different  than  that  of  private  IT  shops. 
Beta  testing  was  an  impossibility.  The 
bureau’s  years  of  preparation  telescoped  into 
a  critical  three-month  period,  from  April  to 
June,  that  would  make  or  break  the  2000 
census,  Swartz  says.  With  such  a  short  win¬ 
dow,  ever)7  day  was  crucial;  no  branch  could 
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What  happened  to  the  census  forms 
after  recipients  filled  them  out ? 


All  households/addresses 
in  the  United  States 
received  a  census  form. 

■  One  in  six  got  the  long  form 

■  67%  of  145  million  households 
responded 

■  99.93%  of  respondents 
mailed  their  forms  back 

■  70,000  respondents  filed 
electronically 


Results  will  be  sent  to  the  president 
at  year’s  end  and  then  posted  on  the 
American  Fact  Finder  website  at 
factfinder.census.gov. 


/ 
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All  forms  were 
mailed  to  one 
of  three  data 
capture  sites. 


Forms  were  scanned  two  ways: 


^  Jgj  ■  By  bar  code  to  register 
who  responded  (census- 
takers  were  sent  to 
homes  of  nonrespondents) 

■  By  OCR/OMR  to  capture 
data  (this  worked 
90%  of  the  time— 

10%  of  forms  were 
keyed  by  hand) 


Data  was  sent  to  Census  headquarters 
in  Suitland,  Md„  for  analysis. 
Granularity  of  data  captured: 

■  National 

■  State 

■  Regional 

■  District 

■  Community 
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afford  to  lose  productivity  because  of  faulty 
software.  Releasing  a  mostly  finished  prod¬ 
uct  and  hoping  nothing  went  wrong  was  out 
of  the  question.  “We  can’t  have  things  fail 
when  we  have  a  half  million  people  working 
temporarily,”  says  Doyle.  He,  Swartz  and 
their  superiors  had  to  have  100  percent  cer¬ 
tainty  that  everything  would  work  flawlessly. 

“We  have  a  very  controlled  testing  envi¬ 
ronment.  That’s  the  only  way  to  have  a  plan 
A/no  plan  B  mentality,”  Doyle  continues. 
“You  can’t  say,  ‘Looks  good  enough,  OK, 
let’s  go  with  it.’  It  has  to  work  in  the  lab  over 
time.  And  we  don’t  just  test  the  initial  system 
but  everything  thereafter.”  Between  October 
1998  and  January'  2000,  Doyle  tested  1,259 
pieces  of  software  that  the  bureau’s  devel¬ 
opers  had  deemed  ready  for  release  and  still 
rejected  over  one-third. 

Making  sure  everything  worked  before  it 
was  released  was  only  part  of  the  challenge. 
To  ensure  against  future  breakdowns,  the 
bureau  had  to  find  glitches  before  they  hap¬ 
pened — relying  on  people  to  report  problems 
would  be  too  late.  In  1997,  a  special  lab,  the 
Network  Operations  Center,  was  designed  to 
monitor  and  maintain  the  census  network. 

According  to  the  center’s  chief,  Gary 
Sweely,  his  staff  tested  every  conceivable 
combination  of  programs  and  configura¬ 
tions.  When  an  incompatibility  or  heavy 
traffic  was  detected,  the  problem  could  be 
fixed  before  it  affected  the  network.  All  in 
all,  the  Network  Operations  Center  spent 
about  15  percent  of  its  budget  on  testing  and 
quality  assurance.  Sweely  is  convinced  that 
this  commitment  to  testing  was  the  key  to 
Census  2000’s  success. 

While  the  approach  to  data  collection 
was  largely  an  aggressive  one,  caution  ruled 
in  one  notable  area.  In  1995,  the  Census 
Bureau  decided  against  using  the  Internet  for 
data  capture.  There  were  too  many  compet¬ 
ing  standards  at  the  time,  and  security  was 
a  major  concern.  In  early  1998,  as  the  Web 
boomed,  that  decision  was  reexamined,  and 
the  bureau  set  up  a  proof-of-concept  data 
collection  site  as  an  alternative  to  mailing 
back  the  short  form.  To  keep  traffic  to  a 
minimum,  however,  the  site  was  minimally 


advertised,  and  only  about  70,000  house¬ 
holds  filed  their  census  forms  online.  In  every 
case  the  site  worked  flawlessly.  None  of  the 
security  breaches  that  seemed  so  threaten¬ 
ing  in  1995  occurred.  The  experiment  went 
so  well  that  Swartz  is  convinced  a  fully 
funded  Web-based  collection  system  could 
have  supported  8  million  users  a  day.  The 
Internet  proved  its  readiness  for  a  major 
data  capture  role  in  the  2010  census,  he  says, 
and  the  success  of  the  test  site  vaulted  the 
Web  to  the  lead  of  Census  2000’s  dissemi¬ 
nation  effort. 

Prior  to  1990,  census  information  was  re¬ 
leased  through  volumes  of  printed  books 
and  reams  of  magnetic  tape.  The  1990 
census  pioneered  the  use  of  CD-ROMs. 
This  year,  books  and  CD-ROMs  will  still 
be  available,  but  the  primary  means  of 
data  dissemination  will  be  the  Internet,  via 
the  American  Fact  Finder  (AFF)  website 
( factfinder.census.gov ). 


E.  Enrique  Gomez,  manager  of  the 
data  access  and  dissemination 
systems  program,  oversees  the 
American  Fact  Finder  website. 

The  Web  offers  the  first  real  chance  to 
make  census  data  available  to  the  audience 
from  which  it’s  gathered,  says  E.  Enrique 
Gomez,  manager  of  the  data  access  and  dis¬ 
semination  systems  (DADS)  program  and 
the  head  of  the  AFF  project.  Relatively  few 
people  used  the  data  in  tape  and  book  form, 
and  in  1990  few  Americans  could  use  CD- 
ROMs.  Making  the  information  available 
over  the  Internet,  says  Gomez,  “serves  many 
different  people  in  many  different  ways.  The 
American  public,  and  that  includes  anyone 
from  academia  to  businesses  to  libraries,  will 
be  able  to  use  this  data  to  meet  their  needs.” 

AFF  will  let  users  view  or  download 
detailed  demographic  information,  such  as 
age,  ethnicity  and  income,  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole  and  every  subset  down  to  spe¬ 
cific  communities.  The  site  will  generate  a 
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unique  page  for  every  query,  a  task  unthink¬ 
able  a  couple  of  years  ago.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  DADS  group  had  to  use  leading- 
edge  technology. 

“We  felt  that  if  we  didn’t  have  the  lat¬ 
est  technology  we  weren’t  going  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,”  says  Gomez.  “So  we  decided  to  de¬ 
velop  the  system  in  phases  so  that  we  could 
take  advantage  of  the  new  technology.  We 
have  been  moving  to  the  new  releases  of 
everything.”  This  includes  incorporating 
Java  server  pages  into  the  site’s  retrieval 
system  in  the  fall  of  1999.  In  the  last  five 
months,  the  bureau  has  installed  a  fiber- 
channel  storage  area  to  dynamically  con¬ 
figure  storage  space  and  has  upgraded  its 
database  to  Oracle  8i. 

The  up-to-date  software  and  IT  tools  are 
meant  to  make  the  data  dissemination  go 
right,  but  the  consequences  of  something 
going  wrong  are  great.  Privacy  groups  have 
already  expressed  concern  at  the  intrusive¬ 
ness  of  some  of  the  census  questions,  and 
a  breach  of  site  security  would  give  credi¬ 
bility  to  census  opponents  who  argue  that 
the  government  shouldn’t  be  entrusted  with 
personal  information.  To  protect  against 
such  a  scenario,  bureau  employees  have 
tried  to  hack  past  AFF’s  heavily  armored 
firewall.  So  far  the  hackers  have  been  un¬ 
successful.  If  one  managed  to  get  through, 
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though,  he  wouldn’t  find  any  data  that 
wasn’t  already  publicly  available.  All  infor¬ 
mation  that  matches  responses  to  individ¬ 
uals  is  kept  offline  on  separate,  secured  sys¬ 
tems  that  only  a  few  census  employees  can 
access.  The  site  is  also  robust  enough  to 
withstand  a  denial-of-service  attack  like  the 


ones  that  crippled  many  commercial  web¬ 
sites  last  year,  Gomez  says.  The  greatest 
security  threat  is  probably  some  hacker 
changing  the  homepage  name  to  Bureau  of 
the  Senseless. 

AFF’s  database  contains  over  10  terabytes 
of  data  and  can  handle  a  lot  of  traffic.  But 
its  capacity  isn’t  infinite  and,  with  opening- 
day  attention  expected  from  curious  citizens 
and  a  nation  of  journalists  on  overnight 
deadlines,  contingencies  are  in  the  works. 
“We  hope  that  the  gradual  release  of  data 
will  help  to  calm  [the  rush],”  says  Gomez. 
“We  have  also  worked  out  a  scenario  with 


IBM  to  increase  users,  and  we  know  the 
time  frame  and  how  much  it  would  cost.”  In 
the  worst-case  scenario,  visitors  will  see  a 
polite  message  asking  them  to  try  again  later 
or  order  a  CD-ROM. 

And  like  the  other  parts  of  the  census 
project,  the  DADS  group  has  tested  AFF  so 


much  that  it  understands  its  every  fiber, 
Gomez  says.  “The  dress  rehearsal  helped 
a  lot.  We  were  able  to  find  all  the  brittle 
areas  that  could  hurt  us  when  Census  2000 
is  released.” 

As  the  project  nears  completion,  the 
biggest  surprise  is  that  everything  went  as 
well  as  it  did.  The  population  has  been 
counted  and  the  information  recorded.  The 
Census  Bureau’s  statisticians  are  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  their  analysis.  And  at 
the  end  of  December,  there’ll  be  a  nice  little 
ceremony  at  the  White  House  where  the 
president  will  receive  the  first  copy  of  the 
completed  census.  Included  will  be  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  living  in  the  United  States, 
where  they  live,  and  their  gender,  race,  age, 
education  and  occupation. 

Meanwhile,  the  520  offices  have  been  dis¬ 
mantled  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
temporary  employees  have  moved  on  to 
other  pursuits.  The  network  infrastructure 
has  been  torn  up  and  the  OCRs  are  left  to 
whatever  commercial  use  Lockheed  Martin 
can  put  them  to — the  Census  Bureau  prob¬ 
ably  won’t  use  them  again.  “Everyone  is 
breathing  a  lot  easier  now,”  says  Swartz. 
The  circus  has  left  town,  and  it  won’t  be 
back  this  way  for  another  10  years.  BE] 


Staff  Writer  Ben  Worthen  is  interested  in  hearing 
about  the  IT  aspects  of  other  megaprojects.  Contact 
him  at  bworthen@cio.com. 


Key  decisions  and  dates  of  Census  2000 


March  1997 

The  Census  Bureau  partners  with  Lock¬ 
heed  Martin  on  OCR/OMR  technology 

October  1997 

Work  on  the  American  Fact  Finder 
website  begins 

January-March  1999 

The  bureau's  network  connects  the 
first  local  offices  (the  rest  are  net¬ 
worked  that  summer) 


January-March  2000 

The  temporary  workforce  is  hired 

March  2000 

The  first  questionnaires  are  mailed 
and  the  first  mailed  responses  are 
processed 

January  2001 

Partial  census  data  will  be  available 
to  the  public 


BUREAU  DEEMED  READY  FOR  RELEASE 
AND  STILL  REJECTED  OVER  A  THIRD. 
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expertise  goes  into  our  entire  line  of  hardware, 
software  and  service.  Powerware,  formerly  Exide 
Electronics,  offers  a  full  range  of  UPS  products 
that  protect  everything  from  small-  to  mid¬ 
sized  businesses  to  large  data  centers 
and  ISPs.  For  more  information,  or 
to  talk  to  our  sales  department, 
go  to  www.powerware.com  or 
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Any  business  can  learn  from  what 
these  school  districts  are  doing 
with  data  warehousing 

BY  STEWART  DECK 
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On  a  hot  September  afternoon,  a  honeybee  buzzes  through 
an  open  window  in  a  Broward  County,  Fla.,  elementary 
classroom.  It  quietly  lands  on  a  students  desk.  The  third 
grader  unwittingly  squashes  the  bee  under  his  elbow,  get¬ 
ting  stung  in  the  process.  In  the 
ensuing  tumult,  the  teacher,  Mr.  Reader  roi 
Darwin,  has  the  presence  of  mind 
to  tap  out  a  query  on  his  com¬ 
puter,  accessing  a  file  from  the 
school  district’s  data  warehouse 


Joseph  Kirkman,  Katherine  Blasik  and 
Dr.  Cary  Sutton,  guardians  of  the  Broward 
County  school  district’s  data  warehouse 


Learn  how  schools  are 
implementing  data 
warehouses 


Determine  the  value 
of  data  warehousing 
for  your  enterprise 
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This  forces  you  to  u  y  -  »  - 
every  piece  of  everything  the 
could  possibly  be  involved 
with  student  learning. 


that  tells  him  the  student  is  not  allergic  to  bee 
stings.  An  ice  cube  is  the  only  remedy  he  needs. 

After  the  students  have  gone  home  for  the  day, 

Darwin  brings  up  their  test  scores  from  the  same 
data  warehouse  that  helped  him  respond  appropri¬ 
ately  to  the  bee  sting.  He  can  see  how  his  new  stu¬ 
dents  performed  on  the  previous  year’s  curriculum 
tests  and  what  areas  might  need  particular  atten¬ 
tion.  Darwin  then  reshapes  his  lesson  plans  for  the 
fall  term,  adding  more  emphasis  on  addition  skills 
and  reading  aloud,  to  better  suit  his  students’  needs. 

Broward  County  is  one  of  a  small  but  growing 
number  of  school  districts  that  are  implementing 
data  warehouses  as  part  of  an  effort  to  quietly 
reform  education  processes  and  change  the  way  schools  oper¬ 
ate.  Sound  a  bit  like  a  corporation  reinventing  itself?  Perhaps 
you  wouldn’t  compare  a  school  district  to  a  large  corporate 
enterprise,  but  the  numbers  support  the  metaphor.  This  “busi¬ 
ness”  has  248  branch  offices,  more  than  25,000  employees, 
179  IT  staffers  and  67,000  workstations. 

“We’re  an  information-intensive  industry,”  explains  Joseph 
Kirkman,  sounding  quite  corporate.  He  is  the  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  education  services  department  in  Broward  County, 
the  fifth  largest  in  the  nation.  “Our  big  question  is  how  can 
we  make  all  this  information  available  to  all  the  right  people  on 
a  day  in,  day  out,  utility-type  basis.” 

Jim  Woolen  also  knows  a  thing  or  two  about  expanding  an 
already  sizeable  enterprise.  He’s  the  CIO  for  Gwinnett  County, 
Ga.’s  public  school  system,  which  serves  110,000  students, 
builds  250  new  classrooms  every  year  to  handle  the  growing 
tide  of  new  students  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  five-year,  $95  mil¬ 
lion  program  to  build  a  technology  infrastructure.  Many  of 
Woolen’s  infrastructure  improvements  are  being  used  in  a  way 
that  CIOs  across  the  nation — not  just  in  schools,  but  in  busi- 


ects  is  their  plans  for  examining  and  acting  on  the  data.  Both 
school  districts  have  made  a  commitment  to  not  just  study  the 
data,  but  also  use  their  new  warehouses  to  change  the  way  they 
operate.  No  longer  do  teachers  have  to  call  school  nurses  and 
wait  for  them  to  rummage  through  filing  cabinets  full  of  folders. 

Heavy-Duty  Homework 

Although  the  complex  process  of  data  warehousing  is  a  rel¬ 
atively  new  concept  for  school  systems,  it’s  well  established  in 
corporations  of  all  sizes.  Every  business  keeps  records  and  ana¬ 
lyzes  them  for  clues  about  their  business  effectiveness.  “I’d  be 
surprised  if  a  huge  portion,  90  percent  or  more,  of  the  Fortune 
2000  didn’t  have  some  form  of  data  warehouse  or  data  col¬ 
lection  and  analysis  system,”  says  Wayne  Eckerson,  director 
of  education  and  research  at  the  Gaithersburg,  Md.-based  Data 
Warehousing  Institute.  “But  the  real  question  is,  how  many  of 
them  are  actually  putting  them  to  any  effective  use?  The  num¬ 
bers  drop  way  off  for  that.” 

School  districts  are  looking  into  data  warehousing  because 
of  the  complexity  of  their  task.  Instead  of  poring  through  data 


Data  Warehousing 


nesses  too — can  learn  from. 

Kirkman  and  Woolen’s  most  notable  undertakings  are  data 
warehousing  projects.  Just  the  fact  that  public  school  systems 
have  the  vision  and  the  resources  to  undertake  the  task  of  com¬ 
bining  data  from  those  “permanent  student  records”  (the  ones 
that  were  always  mentioned  with  a  doomsday  tone  of  voice) 
with  classroom,  teacher,  demographic,  program  and  testing  data 
is  perhaps  surprising.  The  most  significant  aspect  of  both  proj- 
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ViewDirect 
Makes  Working 
With  Your  ERP 
Even  Sweeter. 

Want  to  squeeze  every 
last  drop  of  functionality 
out  of  your  ERP  system? 

Get  ViewDirect.®  With 
ViewDirect,  your  ERP  output 
can  be  captured,  indexed, 
searched,  stored,  Web- 
enabled  and  presented 
to  employees,  customers 
and  partners.  And  it  can 
easily  be  integrated  with 
output  from  other 
applications.  ViewDirect 
bridges  the  gap  between 
back-office  and  front-office 
systems.  It  provides  a 
powerful  Web  portal  to 
all  enterprise  information, 
automates  report  distribution 
and  delivers  information  with 
just  the  click  of  a  mouse  — 
quickly,  easily,  efficiently.  To 
learn  more,  visit  mobius.com 
or  call  1-800-235-4471. 
And  get  the  best  out  of  your 
ERP  system. 
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Some  districts  are  getti 
some  of  the  hardware  ar 
software  for  data  analysis 
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on  profit  centers  and  analyzing  production  and  revenue  line 
information,  schools  need  to  examine  everything  that  impacts 
learning,  from  Headstart  programs  to  teacher  training  to  text¬ 
book  selection.  “This  forces  you  to  try  to  track  every  piece  of 
everything  that  could  possibly  be  involved  with  student  learn¬ 
ing,”  says  Bob  Moore,  director  of  information  and  technol¬ 
ogy  for  the  Blue  Valley  Unified  School  District  229  in  Overland 
Park,  Kan.  “That’s  where  data  warehousing  and  good  analy¬ 
sis  can  come  into  play.”  Moore  is  also  a  director  with  the 
Consortium  for  School  Networking,  a  Washington,  D.C.-based 
group  of  state  and  local  education  agencies  that  promote 
telecommunications  use  in  public  schools. 

Even  though  a  data  warehouse  might  do  the  job,  it  isn’t  just 
something  you  can  buy,  pop  into  place  and  expect  results.  The 
scale,  cost  and  requirements  of  such  systems  are  enormous. 
Broward  County’s  Kirkman  says  he’ll  spend  between  $3  mil¬ 
lion  and  $4  million  on  technology,  network  infrastructure  and 
data  preparation  before  everything  is  complete. 

Broward  County  received  a  Reinventing  Education  Grant 
from  IBM.  Gwinnett  County  Public  Schools  is  a  customer  of 
IBM.  Jane  Lockett,  education  principal  for  the  Americas  in 
IBM  Global  Services,  Business  Intelligence  and  Consulting 
Services,  says  the  idea  behind  the  grant  program  is  to  help 
schools  find  and  prioritize  their  data,  then  mold  it  into  use- 
able  forms  with  logistical  business  models.  IBM  also  provides 
an  entire  data  warehousing  package  designed  for  educational 
institutions  called  Insight  at  School.  “Our  goal  is  to  help 
schools  see  facts  and  trends  so  that  they  can  make 
decisions  in  a  different  way  than  they  ever  have  been 
able  to  in  the  past,”  Lockett  says. 

Even  with  this  type  of  funding  and  technical  assis¬ 
tance,  schools  are  not  rushing  into  data  warehousing 


projects.  Lockett  says  that  as  of  late  last  year,  only  15  percent  of 
the  approximately  12,000  school  districts  nationwide  had  even 
begun  looking  into  data  warehousing. 

Jim  Hirsh,  CIO  and  executive  director  of  technology  for 
the  Plano  Independent  School  District  in  Plano,  Texas,  agrees 
that  data  warehousing  is  still  early  in  the  adoption  stage  for 
school  districts.  “There’s  more  recognition  now  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  using  data  that  impacts  the  classrooms.  But  by  and 
large,  it’s  more  in  the  recognition  stage  than  even  in  the  form¬ 
ative  stage,”  he  says.  “There  are  shining  lights  that  have  begun 
warehousing  projects,  and  some  districts  are  getting  some  of 
the  hardware  and  software  [for  data  analysis]  in  place,  but 
the  ability  to  use  those  tools  appropriately  is  still  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  stage.” 

If  at  First  You  Don’t  Reform... 

School  systems  that  have  started  data  warehousing  believe  that 
technology  may  bring  about  reform  not  just  for  their  own  dis¬ 
tricts,  but  also  for  education  nationwide.  Over  the  years, 
repeated  attempts  at  reform  have  addressed  the  sacred  icon  of 
classroom  processes.  Many  people  cringe  when  they  remember 
attempted  reforms  like  interdisciplinary  open  classrooms  with 
no  walls  or  grade-free  studies.  Those  reforms  stalled,  the  walls 
went  back  up  and  letter  grades  were  reinstituted.  Technology 
reform  is  different  though  because  it  doesn’t  force  change  upon 
teaching  processes  but  instead  works  beneath  and  within  the 
established  system  to  support  what’s  already  there. 
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Every  business  needs  to  drive  strategic  growth, 
improve  processes,  reduce  operating  complexity  and 
increase  corporate  flexibility.  And  every  business  needs 
to  understand  how  to  do  this  through  e-Commerce. 

Baan  is  a  global  software  player  and  has  the 
expertise  and  products  to  deliver  just  that. 

Our  software  is  at  the  very  cutting  edge  of 
technology  and  supports  every  facet  of  business 
processes  including  manufacturing,  distribution, 
and  transportation. 

And,  of  course,  we  can  guarantee  absolute 


integration  across  your  business  processes. 

Added  to  which,  we’re  now  backed  by  Invensys, 

listed  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  with  global 
sales  of  US$11  million. 

This  alignment  will  ensure  we  now  have  even  more 
muscle  to  compete  harder  in  today’s  dynamic  market¬ 
place.  Providing  our  customers  such  as  DARA  (UK), 


Komatsu  (Japan),  Volkswagen  (Germany)  and  Verizon 
(US)  with  even  greater  levels  of  service,  and  products 
that  can  drive  their  business  performance  even  further. 

Hardly  surprising  then  that  we  believe  there’s 
never  been  a  better  time  to  become  one  of  our 
customers. 

(invensys 

Software  Systems 


Data  Warehousing 


“Principals  are  telling  us  they 
would  like  to  make  solid 
curriculum  decisions  rather 
than  estimates  and  extrapola¬ 
tions,  so  we’re  going  to  help 
them  do  that.” 

JIM  WOOLEN,  CIO,  GWINNETT  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
GWINNETT  COUNTY,  GA. 


David  Lankes,  director  of  the  Information  Institute  of 
Syracuse,  a  Syracuse  University-based  organization  for  digital 
education  information  services,  says  technology  has  the  power 
to  lead  reform.  “The  real  magic  will  happen  when  a  kind  of 
holistic  management  of  a  school  system’s  data — from  basic 
inputs  all  the  way  to  evaluation — occurs,”  Lankes  says.  “Right 
now,  it’s  certainly  an  emerging  dream,  and  it’s  one  that’s  being 
actively  worked  on.  But  it’s  much  more  of  an  objective  than  a 


tern  uses  a  three-tiered  architecture  with  an  IBM  mainframe 
at  the  core  to  handle  the  influx  of  up  to  10,000  new  students 
each  year. 

Woolen  and  his  team  have  built  a  similar  technology  infra¬ 
structure  in  Gwinnett  County  by  installing  a  computer  in  each 
classroom,  rebuilding  the  school  system’s  media  centers,  hook¬ 
ing  up  each  school’s  computer  labs  to  the  Internet  and 
installing  a  server  in  each  school  that  links  to  a  central  data 
storage  system.  He’s  currently  on  the  third  step  of  a  seven-step, 
$95  million  project. 

Because  Gwinnett  County  is  in  the  pilot  stages  of  installing 
its  data  warehouse,  Woolen  is  still  getting  input  from  teachers 


reality  at  this  point.  Any  school  system  that’s  reached  that  point 
is  one  of  the  first  to  get  there.” 

Both  the  Gwinnett  and  Broward  County  school  systems 
think  they’re  well  on  their  way.  “Technology  can  change  every¬ 
thing  in  a  classroom,”  Kirkman  says.  “Instructional  resources 
can  be  revamped  by  technology,  how  students  and  teachers 
interact  can  be  revamped  by  technology.  And  it  not  only  can  be, 
but  we’re  going  to  revamp  them  if  that’s  what  we  find  from 
using  our  warehouse.” 

Kirkman’s  technology  rollout  isn’t  small  potatoes,  either. 
His  team  has  rewired  all  248  schools,  upgraded  the  telephone 
system  and  installed  a  phone  in  every  classroom,  built  an  ATM 
T1  network  to  connect  AS/400  servers  at  every  school,  con¬ 
nected  at  least  four  computers  in  every  classroom  and  outfit¬ 
ted  every  teacher  with  a  laptop.  Behind  the  scenes,  the  team 
has  also  built  a  help  desk  running  Vantive  software  to  handle 
questions  and  calls  from  teachers  and  other  system  users. 
Internal  analysts  use  Brio  Technology  query  tools  to  pull 
reports  from  the  data  warehouse.  The  school’s  primary  sys- 


and  school  principals  about  what  they  would  like  to  get  out  of 
the  system.  “Principals  are  telling  us  they  would  like  to  make 
solid  curriculum  decisions,  like  how  many  ESL  [English  as  a  sec¬ 
ond  language]  teachers  to  have  and  where  to  spend  their  cur¬ 
riculum  resources  based  on  real  data,  rather  than  estimates  and 
extrapolations,  so  we’re  going  to  help  them  do  that,”  he  says. 

To  generate  useful  results,  Woolen  is  filling  the  warehouse 
with  everything  he  can  get  his  hands  on:  enrollment  data, 
scheduling  information,  test  and  medical  histories  (all  with 
proper  privacy  and  security  safeguards,  of  course)  and  teacher 
data.  “We  are  one  of  the  fastest-growing  counties  in  the  United 
States,”  he  says,  “so  we  feel  it’s  important  to  be  able  to  both 
plan  for  growth  and  recognize  what’s  happening  in  our  schools 
quickly  so  that  we  can  adjust  quickly.” 

Kirkman’s  data  warehouse  has  been  up  and  running  for 
more  than  a  year  now,  and  it’s  producing  results  that  have 
led  directly  to  changes  in  the  way  the  system  operates. 
Katherine  Blasik,  executive  director  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  school  system,  says  her  group  uses  the  ware¬ 
house  to  answer  far  more  questions  and  detailed  queries  than 
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The  challenge  for  B2B  electronic  business  isn't  just  keeping  the  bad  guys  out,  it's  letting  the  good  guys  in.  Basic 
security  technology  works  up  to  a  point,  but  what  happens  when  you  have  millions  of  users  visiting  your  back 
office  systems  daily?  Secure  Computing  delivers  safe,  secure  extranets  for  your  growing  e-business  needs.  As 
your  extranet  channels  grow,  so  will  your  level  of  protection. 


Give  your  partners  the  green  light.  With  Secure  Computing  you  have  world-class  e-security 
solutions  today,  as  well  as  scalability  for  tomorrow.  For  more  information,  visit  our  Web  site 

today  wnifw.securecomputing.com 

C  2000  Secure  Computing  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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it  ever  could  before.  “In  the  past,  when  we’d  want  to 
evaluate  our  summer  term  programs  or  a  behavior 
change  program,  we’d  spend  up  to  20  programmer 
days  bringing  all  that  data  together,  and  75  percent  of 
that  time  was  just  in  building  the  analysis  file  from 
mainframe  data  on  tape,”  Blasik  says.  “Now  we  can 
do  the  entire  thing  in  about  20  minutes.  It  allows  us 
to  put  our  evaluators’  real  analytical  expertise  to  use 
instead  of  making  them  part-time  programmers.” 

Blasik’s  group  recently  studied  the  effectiveness  of 
a  truancy  intervention  pilot  program.  Using  reports 
generated  from  the  data  warehouse,  her  team  exam¬ 
ined  clusters  of  attendance  histories  and  pinpointed 
specific  truancy  patterns  and  how  the  pilot  program 
affected  those  patterns.  After  demonstrating  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  effectiveness,  they  recommended  implementing  the 
same  program  systemwide. 

“We’ve  also  been  able  to  view  trends  in  performance  statis¬ 
tics  and  provide  evaluations  on  how  effective  block  schedul¬ 
ing  has  been,”  says  Cary  Sutton,  director  of  research  services 
for  Broward  County  schools.  Sutton  compared  Broward 
schools  that  offered  traditional  classroom  schedules  to  those 
that  used  block  scheduling  and  looked  through  data  including 
grades,  scores  on  advanced  placement  tests,  satisfaction  scores 
and  attendance  to  see  if  alternative  scheduling  programs  were 
worth  pursuing.  For  certain  schools  and  types  of  students, 
block  scheduling  has  tangible  benefits — including  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  graduate  faster  or  take  more  enrichment  classes — so 
the  district  will  continue  to  use  and  refine  block  scheduling. 

Sutton  has  also  used  the  warehouse  to  track  the  number 
and  type  of  critical  behavior  incidents  in  schools.  “We’ve  been 
able  to  show  how  effective  metal  detector  installations  and 
alternative  discipline  programs  have  been,”  he  says.  For  some 
schools,  a  metal  detector  might  be  the  best  solution  for  cer¬ 
tain  problems.  But  for  others,  arbitration  or  anger  counseling 
would  be  better,  and  Sutton  can  now  pinpoint  the  differences. 
With  the  data  warehouse,  Sutton  can  view  and  compare  trends 
in  specific  types  of  discipline  incidents  school  by  school,  which 
would  take  forever  without  a  data  warehouse.  By  analyzing 
trends  in  such  incidents,  he  can  see  if  schoolwide  counseling 
reduced  the  number  of  confrontations  or  if  other  solutions 
should  be  explored. 

Sutton  and  Blasik  are  also  pleased  to  have  the  tools  to  eval¬ 
uate  other  programs  they  previously  have  been  unable  to  meas¬ 
ure.  Last  year,  they  were  called  upon  to  help  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  internal  remedial  instruction.  By  comparing 
the  test  scores  of  large  groups  of  students  who  had  received  spe¬ 
cialized  instruction  outside  of  school  with  others  who  had 
stayed  within  the  school,  they  found  the  schools’  own  pro¬ 
grams  were  doing  a  very  sound  job.  Instructional  resources 
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were  then  focused  on  developing  these  internal  pro¬ 
grams  rather  than  looking  for  outside  help. 

Extra  Credit 

Enduring  such  overhauls  and  implementations  hasn’t  scarred 
Kirkman  or  Woolen.  In  fact,  they  both  feel  energized  and 
excited  about  their  present  opportunities.  They  do,  however, 
have  a  couple  of  tips  for  CIOs  starting  new  data  warehousing 
programs.  “I’d  say  not  to  permanently  hire  the  people  you  need 
to  get  a  system  deployed,”  Woolen  says.  “Sure,  it  might  take 
a  year  or  two  to  get  it  built,  but  once  the  warehouse  is  in  place, 
they  don’t  have  much  to  do.  What  you  do  want  are  enough 
people  to  support  it  and  keep  it  running  once  it’s  going.” 

Kirkman  cautions  against  starting  with  too  granular  a  level  of 
detail.  Get  the  division  heads  involved.  “If  I  were  starting  from 
the  beginning,  I’d  bring  in  principals  and  ask  them  what  kinds 
of  things  they  need.  They  are  the  ones  more  focused  on  long¬ 
term  planning,  rather  than  small  details,”  he  says.  “They  can 
also  be  your  advocates  to  the  next  level,  which  in  our  case  is 
the  teachers.” 

CIOs  should  also  ensure  that  the  data  warehouse  isn’t 
viewed  as  some  sort  of  frightening  monolith  by  those  it  is 
intended  to  help.  “If  you  start  by  telling  someone  you’re  going 
to  change  the  way  they  do  things  and  their  behavior,  you’ll 
face  roadblocks  and  resistance,”  Kirkman  cautions.  “But  if  you 
can  provide  information  and  show  how  they  can  change  their 
own  environment,  you’ll  work  together  and  change  the  way 
you  operate.”  If  you  aren’t  using  a  data  warehouse  to  affect 
procedural  change,  you’re  missing  the  point  and  missing  out. 

Class  dismissed.  BE! 

Stewart  Deck  still  gets  chills  when  he  hears  the  phrase  “your  permanent 
record."  To  commiserate  or  to  tell  him  whether  your  warehousing  effort 
gets  a  passing  grade,  send  a  note  to  sdeck@cio.com. 
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The  same  company  that’s  leading  the 


way  in  connecting  handheld  devices  to 
real-time  information  across  any  network 


is  also  creating  a  world  where  wireless 
workforces  are  setting  new  standards  in 
productivity.  Aether's  wireless  end-to-end 
solutions  are  revolutionizing  healthcare, 
education,  finance,  public  services, 


commercial  transactions,  and  safety. 
Welcome  to  the  wireless  age.  It’s  here. 
It’s  now.  And  it’s  powered  by  Aether. 
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We’re  talking  compensation— cash,  stocks,  perks.  CIOs 
are  making  more  money  than  ever.  Are  you  getting  yours? 
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1999  was  a  very  good  year  for  dot- 

.Hg? . ►•' ,  BY  JO  ■ STRAHiNtOH 

com  IPOs,  Y2K  firms,  Yankee  fans, 

French  burgundies  and  end-of-the-millenmum  Top  100  lists  of  every  kind.  It  was 
also  a  pretty  good  year  for  Disney  CEO  Michael  Eisner,  who  brought  home  more 
than  $50  million  in  pay,  owing  mostly  to  the  raft  of  stock  options  he  exercised 


that  year. 

That  said,  Eisner  didn't  fare  nearly  as  well  as  he  had  the  year  before.  Running 
"the  Mouse,”  as  Disney  is  affectionately  known  among  its  employees.  Eisner  earned 
a  staggering  $575.6  million  in  1998  -according  to  BusinessWeek,  one  of  the  largest 


scores  ever  by  a  CEO  of  a  publicly  traded  com¬ 
pany.  The  fact  is,  the  '90s  were  a  very,  very 
good  decade  for  CEOs  of  large  public  compa¬ 
nies  in  general:  Between  1990  and  1998,  their 
average  haul  skyrocketed  from  $2  million  to 
$10.6  million,  an  increase  of  442  percent. 
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Striking  it  Rich 

Survey  after  survey  shows  CIO  compensation  not  only 
growing  dramatically  during  the  past  two  years,  espe¬ 
cially  in  midsize  and  smaller  companies,  but  often  out- 


“There’s  a  distinct  SHORTAGE  of  good  CIOs,  anc 
it's  even  more  acute  than  it  was  last  year,”  says 
Solectron  VP  and  CIO  BUD  MATHAISEL.  “Com 
need  to  COMPETE,”  he  says,  for  CIO  talent. 


Until  recently,  the  vast  majority  of  people  who  push  a  mouse 
for  a  living,  CIOs  included,  have  stood  on  the  sidelines  shak¬ 
ing  their  heads  at  the  great,  good  fortunes  of  America’s  CEOs. 
“Eisner  makes  hundreds  of  millions,  and  his  CIO  is  lucky  if 
he  makes  $500,000,”  jokes  Victor  Janulaitis,  CEO  of  Positive 
Support  Review,  a  Santa  Monica,  Calif.-based  IT  consultancy 
that,  among  other  things,  surveys  CIO  salaries.  And  how  lucky 
did  Disney’s  first  ever  CIO,  Bud  Mathaisel  (who  served  a  five- 
year  stint  that  ended  in  1990),  actually  feel? 

“Let’s  just  say  I  made  a  comfortable  living,”  says 
Mathaisel,  who,  like  most  CIOs — and  most 
Americans — would  sooner  confess  to 
fudging  their  golf  scores  than  reveal  how 
much  they’re  paid. 

These  days,  however,  if  CIOs  are  keeping 
mum  about  their  paychecks,  at  least  it’s  no 
longer  out  of  a  sense  of  inferiority.  Thanks 
to  the  rapid  emergence  of  the  new  economy 
and  the  concomitant  rising  expectations  for 
IT,  CIOs  are  increasingly  being  viewed  and 
recruited  as  key  corporate  officers,  expected  to 
work  closely  with  CEOs,  COOs  and  CFOs  to  set 
and  implement  company  strategy.  Not  surprisingly, 
as  these  CIOs  pull  up  their  chairs  to  the  corporate 
power  table,  they’re  demanding — and  getting — bigger, 
fatter,  healthier  slices  of  the  American  pie. 


from  $207,700  to  $248,900,  a  20  percent  increase. 

(By  way  of  further  comparison,  CFOs  in  the  same  survey 
didn’t  do  nearly  as  well.  At  small  companies,  their  pay  went 
from  $177,900  to  $198,700,  an  increase  of  12  percent;  at  mid¬ 
size  organizations,  it  rose  from  $302,100  to  $366,700,  a  21 
percent  hike;  and  at  large  companies,  it  inched  up  from 
$533,900  to  $550,100,  a  pitiful  3  percent  increase.  Just  the 
same,  Joyce  Cain,  a  principal  of  William  M.  Mercer,  the  New 
York  City-based  HR  management  consulting  firm  that  did  the 
survey,  cautions  against  reading  too  much  into  those  numbers, 
attributing  them  to  a  possible  higher  than  usual  turnover  of 
CFOs  in  the  survey  sample,  among  other  things.) 

The  higher  percentage  increases  at  small  and  midsize  com¬ 
panies  hardly  means  that  CIOs  at  Fortune  1000  companies 
are  being  left  behind.  Far  from  it.  The  CIO  at  one  investment 
company  took  home  almost  $12  million  last  year.  And  such  is 


pacing  that  of  CFOs,  the  next  species  up  the  corporate  food 
chain.  (In  fact,  some  headhunters  report  instances  of  CIOs 
overtaking  CFOs  in  total  compensation.) 

According  to  William  M.  Mercer’s  “Executive  Compensation 
Survey,”  the  average  pay  for  CIOs  (not  including  long-term 
compensation)  at  small  companies  (revenues  under  $5  million) 
jumped  from  $106,000  to  $145,900  between  1997  and  1999, 
an  increase  of  38  percent.  At  midsize  companies  (revenues 
between  $3  billion  and  $5  billion)  during  that  period,  it  rose 
from  $143,900  to  $193,800,  a  35  percent  hike.  CIOs  at  large 
t  'tnpanies  (revenues  greater  than  $5  billion)  saw  their  pay  go 


the  demand  for  CIOs  in  general  that  companies  are  sweeten¬ 
ing  the  pot  with  six-figure  signing  bonuses,  larger  blocks  of 
stock  options,  accelerated  incentive  plans,  imaginative  reloca¬ 
tion  packages  and  more. 

Regarding  the  disparity  in  CIO  pay  increases  between  small 
and  large  companies,  various  people  offer  various  interpreta¬ 
tions.  Cain  believes  it  comes  down  to  a  question  of  Darwinian 
self-preservation:  The  more  intense  the  company’s  struggle  for 
survival,  the  fatter  its  CIO’s  paycheck.  “As  these  jobs  grow  in 
importance,”  she  says,  “the  smaller  companies  are  looking  to 
retain  their  people  so  that  they  don’t  get  hired  away  by  the 
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TEAR  DOWN  THE 

WAREHOUSES.  LET’S  BUILD 


MORE  PLAYGROUNDS. 


The  Intelligent  Supply 
Chains  And  the  End  of 
Excess  Inventory. 


WHAT  A  DAY  IT  WILL 
BE  WHEN  BUSINESSES 
WORLDWIDE  SHUCK  OFF 


THEIR  COLLECTIVE  $3  TRILLION  BURDEN  OF  INVENTORY 


AND  ZILLIONS  OF  SQUARE  FEET  OF  WAREHOUSES  AND 
PUT  BOTH  TO  BETTER  USE.  OH,  WHAT  A  HOWL  OF  JOY 
WE’LL  HEAR  WHEN  WE  TELL  OUR  SHAREHOLDERS  THAT 


WE’RE  SUBSTITUTING  INTERNET-SPEED  KNOWLEDGE  FOR 


CAPITAL,  THAT  WE’RE  TRANSFORMING  THE  ECONOMICS  OF 
GLOBAL  COMMERCE.  WHEN  WILL  THIS  DAY  COME?  HOW 


ABOUT  TODAY?  SEE  HOW  IT  WORKS  AT  WWW.GEGXS.COM. 
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It  was  a  big  deal,”  says  former  Merrill  Lynch  Cl 
DU  WAYNE  PETERSON  about  the  publicity  his 
contract  received  in  the  late  1980s.  "I  got  CALL 
from  other  CIOs  THANKING  me  for  raising  the 


larger  companies.”  Janulaitis  of  Positive  Support 
Review,  which  released  a  survey  last  January 
(updated  last  May)  showing  a  similar  trend, 
contends  that  CIO  pay  in  large,  mature  com¬ 
panies  has  simply  peaked.  “The  real  increase 
for  CIOs  is  in  medium  to  smaller  organiza¬ 
tions,  where  they’re  still  leveraging  the  tech¬ 
nology  across  the  company,”  he  says. 

As  today’s  compensation  packages  in¬ 
crease  in  size,  they  are  also  growing 
in  complexity,  raising  new  questions 
about  negotiating  strategies  and  bargain¬ 
ing-table  etiquette.  For  instance,  should  one  hire 
a  lawyer-agent  to  sit  down  with  a  prospective  com¬ 
pany  and  hammer  out  the  terms  of  the  deal?  What 
exactly  is  the  difference  between  stock  options  and 
restricted  shares,  particularly  at  tax  time?  (See  “At 
the  Bargaining  Table,”  page  192.) 

While  the  current  market  has  put  CIOs  snugly  in 
the  driver’s  seat  during  negotiations,  the  best  still 
seem  driven  more  by  the  opportunities  presented  by  a 
prospective  employer  than  by  the  snappy  company 


pete  [for  CIO  talent]  against  all  the  opportunities  that  exist 
out  there.” 

Who’s  Getting  What 

Back  in  the  late  1980s,  DuWayne  Peterson,  who  was  then 
with  New  York  City  investment  house  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co., 
achieved  a  grudging  fame  as  the  first-ever  million-dollar  CIO. 
Peterson,  who  now  runs  his  own  consulting  company, 
DuWayne  Peterson  Associates,  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  says  he 


cars  they  could  get  to  tool  around  in.  Lest  any  be  blinded  by 
the  very  real  prospects  of  instant  wealth,  headhunters  and 
experienced  CIOs  alike  caution  against  letting  a  new  com¬ 
pany’s  largesse  distract  from  asking  the  tough  questions  about 
its  long-term  commitment  to  IT,  e-commerce  and  the  like. 

Still,  it’s  nice  to  be  loved,  and  it’s  fun  to  be  wooed,  espe¬ 
cially  when  so  many  companies  are  putting  so  much  money 
where  their  mouths  are.  “It’s  definitely  a  seller’s  market,” 
says  Rich  Brennen,  managing  director  of  the  IT  practice  at 
Chicago-based  headhunting  firm  Spencer  Stuart.  “A  tal¬ 
ented  CIO  has  the  opportunity  today  to  pick  among  multi¬ 
ple  situations.” 

Adds  Mathaisel,  who  went  from  Disney  to  Ernst  &  Young 
to  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  is  now  with  Solectron  Corp.,  a  high- 
tech  manufacturing  and  service  company  in  Milpitas,  Calif., 
“There’s  a  distinct  shortage  of  good  CIOs,  and  it’s  even  more 
acute  than  it  was  two  years  ago  [because  of  the  dotcom  start¬ 
ups  and  the  advent  of  e-commerce].  Companies  need  to  com- 
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was  outted  when  someone  in  the  media  glommed  onto 
Merrill  Lynch’s  annual  proxy  statement,  which  included  his 
annual  salary  and  bonus.  “It  was  a  big  deal.  I  got  calls  from 
other  CIOs  thanking  me  for  raising  the  bar,”  Peterson 
proudly  recalls.  “Now  it’s  sort  of  ho-hum.  There  are  a  lot  of 
multimillion-dollar  CIOs  out  there.” 

Just  ask  this  year’s  reluctant  heroine,  Leslie  Tortora,  CIO 
at  another  New  York  City  investment  firm,  The  Goldman 
Sachs  Group.  If  Vanity  Fair  magazine  can  anoint  actress 
Gwyneth  Paltrow  the  new  “It”  girl  of  Hollywood,  it  may  be 
time  to  proclaim  Tortora  the  “IT  Girl  of  the  New  Economy.” 
Goldman  Sachs,  which  went  public  in  1999,  filed  its  proxy 
statement  this  past  February,  showing  that  Tortora  earned 
$600,000  in  salary  last  year — plus  $7,347,523  in  bonuses.  She 
was  also  credited  with  another  $3,840,035  in  long-term  com¬ 
pensation.  Total  package:  $11,787,558.  (Interesting  footnote: 
That  was  the  same  sum,  to  the  dollar,  that  Goldman  Sachs’ 
CFO  took  home.) 
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Career 


You  don’t  have  to  be  working  in  the  financial  services  indus¬ 
try  to  pull  in  the  big  bucks,  however.  After  a  long  stint  with 
AT&T,  a  couple  of  shorter  ones  running  his  own  companies, 
and  yet  another  with  New  York  City-based  Salomon  Smith 
Barney,  Francis  Dramis  Jr.  became  BellSouth’s  CIO  in 
December  1998.  Not  only  did  Dramis  pocket  a  $200,000  sign¬ 
ing  bonus,  records  show  he  earned  another  $992,000  in 
bonuses  in  1999  (including  a  second  installment  of  $200,000 
as  part  of  his  signing),  plus  $431,300  in  salary,  plus  another 
$240,000  in  long-term  compensation.  Total  value:  $1,863,300. 

Why  is  corporate  America  throwing  so  much  dough  at 
CIOs?  Dramis  points  out  that  he  brought  more  than  technol¬ 
ogy  expertise  to  BellSouth’s  table.  “I  had  an  opportunity  to 
shape  the  direction  in  how  [BellSouth]  brings  information  serv¬ 


The  CURRENT  champ?  Last  year,  Goldman  Sachs  CIO 
LESLIE  TORTORA  earned  $600,000  in  salary,  plus  $7,347,523 
in  bonuses,  plus  $3,840,035  in  long-term  compensation. 
TOTAL  PACKAGE:  $11,787,558. 


ices  to  the  new  economy,”  he  says.  “I 
brought  not  only  an  IT  perspective  but  also 
the  experience  of  having  run  a  consulting 
practice.” 

Information  Technology  Association  of 
America  (ITAA)  President  Harris  Miller  seconds 
Dramis’s  view,  pointing  out  that  today’s  CIO  is 
quite  a  different  animal  than  yesterday’s.  As  we  all 
know,  the  modern  CIO,  as  Miller  says,  “is  involved  in 
the  strategic  planning  of  the  company  because  all  its 
business  operations  revolve  around  the  Internet  and  the 
network.” 

To  buttress  that  point,  Miller  adduced  an  ITAA  panel 
discussion  last  October  wherein  the  assembled  CIOs  were 
asked  how  much  of  their  job  performance  depended  on  their 
technology  know-how  and  how  much  hinged  on  their  overall 
business  skills.  The  consensus:  At  least  80  percent  of  their  per¬ 
formance  depended  on  the  latter.  “Customer  relations,  inter¬ 
nal  operations,  supply  strategies  and  so  on — these  are  the 
things  they  have  to  focus  on,”  Miller  says.  “They  can  always 
hire  someone  to  find  out  which  software  program  is  best.” 

David  Brown,  who  leads  the  information  officers  practice 
for  the  New  York  City-based  Russell  Reynolds  Associates, 
refines  that  idea  even  further  and  adds  a  wrinkle  of  his  own. 
Any  disparity  between  one  CIO’s  compensation  and  another’s 
has  to  do  with  the  mettle  of  the  CIO,  not  the  size  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  “The  people  commanding  the  really  big  packages  share 
three  key  traits:  leadership  ability,  business  acumen  and  tech¬ 


nology  know-how,”  says  Brown.  “You’re  seeing  a  split 
between  the  competent  CIO  and  what  we  call  the  ‘tri-athlete,’ 
who  combines  those  traits.” 

Inside  the  Compensation  Package 

But  maybe  you’re  not  a  tri-athlete.  No  matter.  Headhunters 
freely  admit  that  demand  is  so  high — and  the  talent  pool  so 
thin — that  most  any  CIO  can  find  gold  in  them  thar  corpo¬ 
rate  hills.  Indeed,  to  hear  recruiters  and  others  familiar  with 
the  job  market  tell  it,  a  CIO  couldn’t  pick  a  better  time  than 
now  to  come  down  with  a  severe  case  of  wanderlust. 

Start  with  base  salaries.  Brennan  of  Spencer  Stuart  says  that 
as  a  rule,  the  large  financial  services  companies — banks,  bro¬ 
kerage  houses,  mutual  funds  and  investment  firms — continue 
to  pony  up  the  heftiest  salaries,  ranging  from 
$300,000  to  $800,000.  Next,  he  says,  come 
the  big  manufacturing  concerns,  which  typi¬ 
cally  offer  from  $250,000  to  $400,000.  Size 
is  also  a  factor  in  determining  base  salaries, 
he  adds,  with  most  midsize  companies  (those 
with  revenues  of  around  $1  billion)  putting 
between  $200,000  and  $250,000  on  the 
table.  As  for  dotcoms,  Brennan  says  CIOs  used  to  be  content 
with  total  cash  compensation  of  between  $200,000  and 
$250,000,  plus  an  equity  stake  between  .75  percent  and  1.5 
percent  of  total  shares.  “Now,”  he  reports,  the  typical 
CIO’s  “cash  demands  in  dotcoms  are  in  many  cases 
higher  because  of  their  higher  failure  rate.” 

To  sweeten  the  pot  further,  companies  are  also 
anteing  up  more  generous  signing  bonuses  than 
ever  before — ranging  as  high  as  $400,000  in 
some  cases,  according  to  Brown  of  Russell 
Reynolds — and  no  doubt  higher  in  others.  But 
don’t  expect  all  of  it  on  the  front  end,  he 
adds.  The  bigger  the  signing  bonus,  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  be  spread  out  over  sev¬ 
eral  years  as  an  added  incentive  for  the 
CIO  to  stay  with  the  company. 

Speaking  of  incentives,  according  to 
Brennan  they  are  typically  capped  at  rates  rang¬ 
ing  between  40  percent  and  70  percent  of  base  salaries 
and  stock  options,  although  recruiters  say  companies  are 
increasingly  throwing  stock  grants,  or  so-called  restricted 
shares — outright  gifts  of  stocks — into  the  mix.  The  way  it 
works  is  the  company  will  set  aside  a  block  of,  say,  10,000 
stock  options  or  restricted  shares  into  an  escrow  account  for 
the  CIO.  The  company  and  the  CIO  will  then  agree  to  some 
combination  of  corporate  and  individual  performance  goals — 
stock  prices,  revenues  and  profits  for  the  former,  and  complet¬ 
ing  projects  on  time  or  meeting  milestones  on  a  long-term 
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you're  not  using  the  Gomez  Performance  Network  to  measure  internet  site  and  transaction  user  experience  from  over  50  global  locations, 
/ou  re  not  seeing  what  your  customers  and  prospects  are  experiencing.  00  We've  developed  the  first  real-time  capability  to  provide  you  with 
a  true  vision  of  your  site  from  the  user  s  point  of  view.  No  other  service  provides  you  with  such  reliable  and  consistent  performance  data, 


, 

ncluding  diagnostics,  alerts  and  reports.  It's  the  detailed  information  you  need  to  measure  hosting  firms,  ISP's,  content  caching  technologies, 
and  3rd  party  content  providers.  Use  it  to  validate  service  levels,  then  manage  your  architecture  and  service  providers  for  optimal  performance. 

Find  out  how  the  Gomez  Performance  Network  works  harder  to  provide  you  with  the  insights  you  need... at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  you  may 
ae  paying  today.  Call  toll  free  866  275.7896  or  visit  gomeznetworks.com.  o  realtime  »  transactions  »  service  level  reporting 
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development  effort  for  the  latter — for  releasing  those  shares. 

“I’m  going  through  this  exercise  with  my  boss  right  now,” 
says  Mathaisel.  “What  are  the  specific  performance  goals  that 
can  be  measured  sufficiently  well  enough?  In  my  case,  it  might 
be  the  completion  of  a  satisfactory  software  product  that  is  well 
received  by  a  [Solectron]  business  partner.” 

If  the  target  is  reached,  40  percent  to  70  percent  of  the  base 
salary,  options  or  restricted  shares — or  a  mix  of  each — is 
awarded  to  the  CIO.  Even  if  the  CIO  falls  short  of  the 
target,  the  incentive  bonus  is  generally  prorated  to 
reflect  the  degree  of  relative  success.  (For  today’s  CIOs, 
the  glass  is  always  half  full.)  On  the  other  hand,  when 
CIOs  exceed  their  goals,  the  sky  is  literally  the  limit,  says 
Beverly  Lieberman,  of  Halbrecht  Lieberman  Associates, 
a  Stamford,  Conn.,  firm  that  specializes  in  recruiting 
CIOs  and  CTOs.  According  to  Lieberman,  CIOs  are 
negotiating  virtually  uncapped  bonuses  these  days,  net¬ 
ting  them  as  much  as  two  and  three  times  the  usual 
incentive  awards  when  they  exceed  their  targets. 

When  stock  grants  come  into  play,  however,  the 
picture  for  the  CIO  can  become  muddled.  “The 


“At  the  end  of  the  day,”  says  SIEMENS  CIO 
DANA  DEASY  about  headhunters,  “they’re  looking 
themselves.  Like  real-estate  BROKERS,  their 
job  is  to  CLOSE  the  deal.” 


their  new  companies,  they  can  always  fall  back  on  severance 
agreements  that  guarantee  a  year  or  more  in  salary,  plus  full 
relocation  expenses  back  to  the  CIO’s  home  base.  In  the 
meantime,  many  have  to  make  do  with  so-called  transition 
packages  that  pay  them  thousands  a  month  to  help  decorate 
their  new  digs. 

Where  startups  are  concerned,  says  Brian  Lenihan,  a  tech¬ 
nology  specialist  with  Boston  law  firm  Hill  &  Barlow,  CIOs 


world  of  negotiations  is  getting  more  complex,”  says 
Dana  Deasy,  a  CIO  with  Siemens,  the  German  global  manu¬ 
facturing  giant.  “You  have  all  sorts  of  tax  issues  surround¬ 
ing  short-  and  long-term  compensation.”  And  Mathaisel 
raises  a  red  flag:  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  treats  those 
stock  grants  as  straight  income.  Should  the  CIO  hold  them 
long  enough  to  realize  a  gain,  the  feds  will  take  a  bite.  Not 
to  worry  overmuch,  though.  Many  compa¬ 
nies  will  also  pick  up  the  tab  for  a  finan¬ 
cial  planner — “to  help  with  tax 
avoidance  for  all  this  newfound 
wealth,”  Lieberman  jokes.  They 
will  also  pay  for  country  club  and 
health  club  memberships,  to  say 
nothing  of  term  life  insurance 
policies  worth  up  to  three  times 
their  salaries  and  whole  life  insur¬ 
ance  policies  that  travel  with  them 
when  they  move  on  to  the  next  com¬ 
pany.  Should  CIOs  not  work  out  with 


would  be  well  advised  to  seek  change-of-control  agreements 
similar  to  those  traditionally  accorded  CEOs,  COOs  and 
CFOs,  which  accelerate  as  much  as  50  percent  of  their 
unvested  options  in  the  event  the  company  is  acquired.  Go 
ahead — make  my  day,  counters  Dave  Nerrow,  a  general  part¬ 
ner  with  CMGI@Ventures,  the  venture  capital  arm  of  David 
Wetherell’s  CMGI  in  Andover,  Mass.  When  dealing  with  him, 
Nerrow  says,  the  best  “they’ll  end  up  getting  is  25  percent.” 
Then  again,  they  could  always  try  Lieberman,  who  has  helped 
CIOs  negotiate  change-of-control  agreements  guaranteeing 
between  six  months’  and  two  years’  salary. 

If  the  CIO  still  isn’t  ready  to  sign  on,  that’s  when  some  out¬ 
fits  really  pull  out  all  the  stops.  “One  company  in  Palo  Alto 
actually  paid  for  the  relocation  of  an  in-law  because  the  in¬ 
law  was  the  primary  baby-sitter  for  the  [CIO’s]  family,”  says 
Janulaitis.  He  also  heard  of  a  company  that  found  a  job  for 
the  spouse  of  its  new  CIO — not  to  mention  the  winery  in 
northern  California  that’s  paying  graduate  school  tuition  for 
the  spouse  of  its  new  CIO. 
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The  power  to  take  your  next  great  idea 


Full-Service  E-  Commerce 
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Streaming  Video  to  the  Desktop 
On-the-Fly  Wireless  Connectivity 
Real-Time  Collaboration  Over  the  Intranet 
Higher  Productivity,  Lower  Operating  Costs 


and  run  with 


ENTERASYS 

NETWORKS™ 


What’s  going  to  be  the  next  big  thing  for  your  e-business?  Wireless?  Convergence?  VPNs?  Before  you  go  too  far,  you  might  want 
to  think  about  the  network  that’s  going  to  support  these  ideas.  Then  think  about  us.  We’re  Enterasys  Networks'" — a  new  company 
singularly  focused  on  building  the  powerful,  flexible,  highly  intelligent  solutions  to  lead  you  and  your  business  farther. 
Even  to  places  you  haven’t  thought  of... yet. 


To  learn  more  about  solutions  that  will  give  you  a  distinct  competitive  advantage,  contact  your  Enterasys  Networks’  distributor  or  author¬ 
ized  reseller,  or  call  toll  free  877-423-8074.  You  can  also  visit  us  on  the  web  at  enterasys.com/runwithit/. 


Enterasys  Networks.  Run  with  it.  ™ 
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AT  THE  BARGAINING  TABLE 

Tips  for  negotiating  your  next  compensation  package 

»  To  lawyer  up  or  to  not  lawyer  up— that  is  the  first  question  facing  CIOs  as 
they  approach  the  bargaining  table. 

Though  most  prefer  to  negotiate  their  own  deals,  those  who  have  a  hard 
time  talking  money  shouldn't  hesitate  to  bring  in  a  lawyer.  The  same  goes  for 
nervous  neophytes.  "If  someone  is  doing  this  for  the  first  time,  they’d  better 
have  a  lawyer  or  a  good  friend  or  colleague  who  can  coach  them,"  advises 
Dana  Deasy,  CIO  with  Siemens,  the  German  global  manufacturing  giant. 

»  Even  intrepid  CIOs  who  do  their  own  deals  would  be  well  advised  to  have 
a  lawyer  look  over  their  employment  agreement.  "We’re  talking  of  upwards  of 
a  million-dollar  deal,”  says  headhunter  Beverly  Lieberman  of  Halbrecht 
Lieberman  Associates,  a  Stamford,  Conn.,  company  that  specializes  in  recruit¬ 
ing  CIOs  and  CTOs.  “We’re  talking  about  relocating  your  family.” 

»  Be  forewarned,  however:  Some  people  take  a  dim  view  of  lawyers  acting 
as  bargaining  agents.  “I  only  negotiate  with  principals,”  says  Dave  Nerrow  of 
CMGI@ventures  in  Andover,  Mass.  “If  they  bring  in  a  lawyer,  I  tell  them  to 
go  look  for  another  job.” 

»  Perhaps  self-servingly,  Lieberman  also  advises  using 
competent  recruiters:  "I’m  technically  being  paid  by 
the  client,  but  if  I  don’t  do  well  by  the  candi¬ 
date,  they’ll  say  no."  But  Deasy  remains  skepti¬ 
cal  of  headhunters:  “At  the  end  of  the  day,  they’re 
looking  out  for  themselves.  Like  real-estate  brokers, 
their  job  is  to  close  the  deal.” 

»  Don’t  forget  to  factor  in  cost-of-living  increases  in  long¬ 
distance  relocations.  Deasy  says  he  always  asks  for  two  fam¬ 
ily  visits  during  negotiations,  so  that  his  wife  and  son  can  check 
out  prospective  neighborhoods.  “The  Internet  is  also  a  great  tool 
for  figuring  out  local  living  costs,”  he  adds. 

»  Don’t  dive  for  every  dime  in  the  deal,  and  don’t  insist  on  getting 
every  last  detail  in  writing.  These  deals  are  complicated  enough  without 
you  inserting  every  little  party-of-the-first-part.  Besides,  says  Russell  Reynolds’ 
Dave  Brown,  "if  you  start  nitpicking,  the  company  begins  to  wonder  how  excited 
you  are  to  work  there." 

Don’t  make  exotic  demands.  If  you  must  relocate  your  mother-in-law,  ask 
for  more  money  in  your  signing  bonus.  "Signing  bonuses  are  used  liberally  to 
solve  issues,"  says  Spencer  Stuart’s  Rich  Brennan.  "Companies  will  do  lots  of 
things  to  meet  a  candidate’s  needs.” 

Repeat  after  me:  Don’t  sweat  the  small  stuff. 

"If  you're  the  right  person  for  the  right  job,  it  usually  goes  smoothly," 
says  Brennan.  “If  it’s  the  right  deal,  it’s  going  to  happen."  -J.  Strahinich 


Lieberman  can  top  those  stories  without  breaking  a 
sweat.  She  worked  with  a  company  which,  as  a  condition 
of  closing  the  deal  with  a  prospective  CIO,  agreed  to  lean 
on  some  influential  board  members  to  lean  on  the  admis¬ 
sions  people  at  a  local  medical  school  to  enroll  the  candi¬ 
date’s  wife.  “And  it  worked,”  says  Lieberman,  hesitating 
only  a  moment  before  adding:  “She  was  well  qualified,  I 
assure  you.” 

Of  Course,  Money  Can't  Buy  You  Love 

For  all  the  lucre  CIOs  command  nowadays,  headhunters 
like  Brennan  insist  that  money  takes  a  backseat  to 
higher-minded  motivations.  “For  the  best  people,  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  the  overall  driver — that  and  the  quality  of  the 
company,”  Brennan  says.  “The  third  driver  is  the  seg¬ 
ment  they’re  playing  in.  If  you’re  in  the  PC  disk-drive 
segment,  that’s  a  hard  segment.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you’re  in  a  high-growth  segment  like  networking,  that’s 
more  attractive.” 

Along  those  lines,  Mathaisel  says  CIOs  shouldn’t  hesi¬ 
tate  to  give  prospective  companies  the  deep  frisk  before 
signing  on.  Mindful  of  a  CIO  friend  who  recently  left  a 
Fortune  500  company  to  join  a  startup,  only  to  be 
let  go  in  a  subsequent  reorganization,  Mathaisel 
says,  “One  thing  a  CIO  must  do  is  engage  the 
truth  and  staying  power  of  management  claims 
about  their  commitment  to  the  strategic  use 
of  technology.  There  are  clues  to  this. 
Where  does  the  CIO  report,  and  how 
often  does  the  CIO  take  part  in  strat¬ 
egy  meetings?  How  engaged  is  the 
board  of  directors?  Have  IT  peo¬ 
ple  been  rotated  and  promoted 
into  strategic  functions?” 
Headhunters  also  warn  against 
CIOs  overestimating  their  worth.  “There’s  a 
sense  that  because  they’re  in  the  driver’s  seat,  they 
can  demand  outrageous  sums,”  says  Lieberman.  “Some 
people  need  everything  front-loaded.  That  can  be  oner¬ 
ous  to  a  company  and  kill  a  deal.  If  you’re  a  hot  shot, 
prove  your  worth.” 

By  the  same  token,  says  BellSouth’s  Dramis,  CIOs 
shouldn’t  shortchange  themselves,  nor  their  power  to 
change  their  little  corners  of  the  world.  “My  main  advice 
to  everybody  is,  if  you’re  not  having  fun  and  making  a 
difference,  go  someplace  else.”  QE1 

John  Strahinich  is  a  Boston-based  freelancer.  If  you  have  thoughts 
about  CIO  compensation  strategies,  please  let  us  know  at 
letters@cio.com. 
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Frank  Casale 


CIO:  Let’s  start  with  your  take  on  the  state  of 
corporate  outsourcing  right  now. 

Casale:  We  just  went  to  print  with  our  Year 
2000  Outsourcing  Index ,  which  puts  the 
outsourcing  industry  at  $345  billion  by 
year’s  end.  The  individual  deals  are  getting 
a  lot  bigger;  we’re  seeing  deals  valued  at 
$1  billion  apiece.  And  there’s  a  lot  more 
holistic  outsourcing  being  done. 

By  holistic  outsourcing  you  mean.... 

Five  to  seven  years  ago,  companies  started  to 
consider  outsourcing  for  the  first  time  by 
saying,  “Let’s  outsource  some  of  these  non¬ 
core  activities.”  Now,  in  some  companies, 
there’s  been  a  shift  from  noncore  to  core. 
They’re  saying,  “What  functions  and 
processes  are  most  important  and  need 
world-class  attention?”  Look  at  CRM  [cus¬ 
tomer  relationship  management],  call  cen¬ 
ters  and  sales  force  automation.. .five  years 
ago  you’d  never  see  anything  outsourced 
that  touched  the  customer.  That’s  changing. 

With  all  of  these  new  kinds  of  outsourcing 
deals  being  struck,  how  are  managers  keep¬ 
ing  their  vendors  in  line? 

First  off,  if  you’re  talking  about  vendors  and 
keeping  them  in  line,  you’re  going  to  have 
problems.  The  biggest  change  that  needs  to 
take  place  in  the  outsourcing  arena  is 


that  [companies]  need  to  allow  their 
definition  of  a  vendor  to  evolve.  Out¬ 
sourcing  isn’t  like  buying  a  product  drop- 
shipped.  You’re  not  selecting  equipment; 
you’re  selecting  a  roommate  you’re  going 
to  live  with  for  a  couple  of  years.  So  you 
really  want  to  architect  a  successful  win- 
win  relationship  between  you  and  the  sup¬ 
plier.  And  to  do  that,  companies  need  to 
revisit  how  they  procure  and  manage  these 
relationships. 

Let’s  take  procurement.  What  needs  to 
change  there? 

The  traditional  approach  to  procurement  is 
that  cheaper  is  better,  and  that’s  that.  But  if 
your  methodology  is  lowest  price  wins, 
you’ll  fail.  There  are  many  bottlenecks  in 
procurement — outsourcing  is  always  a  com¬ 
plex  RFP,  and  most  of  the  people  in  sourc¬ 
ing  or  procurement  don’t  know  all  the  play¬ 
ers  in  a  given  field.  Price  is  important,  of 
course,  but  you  need  to  look  at  the  corpo¬ 
rate  culture,  the  level  of  expertise,  customer 
support  and  global  reach  if  you’re  a  global 
company  yourself. 

I  know  a  lot  of  companies  who  nailed  the 
vendor  to  the  wall  on  price  and  wound  up 
getting  all  junior  people  on  a  project.  So  you 
want  to  design  [a  relationship]  that  gets  you 


where  you  want  to  go  faster  and  cheaper, 
but  you  need  to  make  sure  it  works  for  the 
vendor  too. 

The  client  is  supposed  to  make  sure  the  ven¬ 
dor  is  happy?  A  lot  of  managers  might  find 
that  advice  counterintuitive. 

Listen,  experienced  vendors  are  walking 
away  from  deals  more  than  ever  before. 
Four  years  ago,  a  lot  of  these  guys  would 
see  the  big  numbers  at  the  beginning,  and 
they’d  sign  on  just  to  get  the  business  and  get 
the  press  release  out.  Now  the  more  experi¬ 
enced  service  providers  know  when  to  walk. 
They  look  at  a  four-year  deal  that’s  not 
going  to  generate  enough  revenue,  and  they 
won’t  take  it. 

So  how  should  these  deals  be  fashioned? 

The  challenge  is  to  make  your  agreement 
definitive  and  flexible  at  the  same  time. 
You  need  to  make  your  expectations  crys¬ 
tal  clear — the  deliverables,  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  matrixes  and  so  on — but  you  need 
room  for  the  contract  to  evolve  into  a  real 
relationship. 

Most  often,  we  see  that  the  nature  of  a 
sourcing  deal  changes  after  three  months, 
with  the  client  typically  wanting  more  or  dif¬ 
ferent  services,  usually  more.  They  want  to 
take  the  services  global  or  want  to  expand  to 
different  types  of  services,  or  there’s  been  a 
merger  or  acquisition  that  changes  their 
requirements. 
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Interview  |  Frank  Casale 

But  even  when  your  contract  is  just  30 
days  old,  you  don’t  want  your  supplier 
holding  you  to  the  letter  of  the  contract  the 
first  time  you  need  help.  If  it’s  Friday  at  7 
o’clock  and  the  contract  covers  you  till  only 
5,  you  want  to  be  able  to  say,  “Let’s  fix  this 
now,  and  we’ll  work  out  the  pricing  differ¬ 
ence  later.” 

That’s  the  difference  between  relationship 
management  and  vendor  management.  The 
more  enlightened  organizations  call  their 
sourcers  “partners,”  but  a  lot  of  companies 
still  have  a  problem  with  that.  Come  up 
with  a  new  word  if  you  need  to,  but  the 
point  is  you’re  looking  for  a  relationship 
that’s  going  to  work  for  both  sides. 

So  the  bottom  line  on  outsourcing  is  that 
we’ve  got  more  deals  covering  a  wider  range 
of  services,  and  they’re  more  complex. 

There’s  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  deals,  and  the 
nature  of  these  deals  and  the  skill  sets  they 
require  are  very  different  now.  So  there’s  a 
quantitative  challenge,  and  there’s  a  quali¬ 
tative  challenge. 

Sounds  like  a  lot  of  work  for  somebody,  which 
leads  us  to  a  concept  that's  near  and  dear  to 
your  heart:  the  chief  relationship  officer 
(CRO).  Should  we  assume  you’re  speaking 
metaphorically  when  you  talk  about  the  need 
for  an  executive-level  person  to  manage  rela¬ 
tionships?  Or  are  there  people  who  actually 
hold  that  title? 

There  are  a  small  handful  who  actually  have 
that  title.  When  I  first  coined  the  term  CRO, 

I  don’t  believe  anybody  thought  it  would 
take  off.  But  of  [the  Outsourcing  Institute’s] 
26,000  members,  we  have  hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  with  sourcing  titles  or  procurement  titles 
who  do  the  same  types  of  things  [as  a  CRO]. 

What  exactly  are  the  duties  of  a  CRO? 

CROs  need  to  be  high-level,  strategic  man¬ 
agers  who  are  part  diplomat  and  are  politi¬ 
cally  savvy,  both  internally  and  externally. 
Relationship  management  is  a  fuzzy  area. 
You  need  somebody  who  can  juggle  many 
deals  and  get  the  job  done,  but  also  someone 
who  can  leverage  a  kind  of  tough-love 
approach — someone  who  can  put  his  arm 
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nies  could  have  10  [people  with 

those  responsibilities],  broken  down  by 

function. 

The  concept  is  still  in  the  formative  stages, 
so  executives  are  saying,  “Who  is  this  per¬ 
son,  and  how  do  we  best  leverage  this  posi¬ 
tion?”  It  depends  on  the  center  of  gravity  in 
the  company.  Some  relationship  managers 
are  coming  out  of  sourcing  groups  and  have 
titles  like  outsourcing  manager  or  director  of 
external  enterprise.  Others  are  morphing  out 
of  the  CIO  area  or  procurement  or,  again,  by 
function;  one  of  our  member  companies 
right  now  has  a  CRO-type  person  for  call 
centers  and  another  for  IT. 

Does  it  make  sense  for  the  CIO  to  assume  the 
functional  role  of  the  CRO? 

There  have  been  instances  where  we’ve  seen 
that  work.  The  CIO  could  be  ideally  suited 
to  that  position  as  sourcing  becomes  a  bigger 
and  bigger  role  and  IT  becomes  more  ubiq¬ 
uitous.  This  could  very  well  be  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  CIOs  to  truly  move  in  to  a 
broader  business  role.  The  CRO  could  be  a 
natural  step  up  and  over  to  the  business  side. 

Alternately,  we’ve  seen  CRO-type  roles 
formed  specifically  for  IT.  In  that  case,  the 


around  the  vendor  every 
once  in  a  while  and  say, 
“What  do  we  need  to  do  to 
make  this  work?”  Most 
traditional  managers  aren’t 
used  to  that. 


Is  the  CRO  actually  nego¬ 
tiating  the  details  of  the 
contracts? 

Most  companies  have 
attorneys  and  law  firms 
to  do  that,  so  the  CRO 
is  involved  in  a  high- 
level  way  only.  The 
CRO  is  the  person — 
often  the  only  per¬ 
son — who  under¬ 
stands  the  intangi¬ 
bles  of  these  deals 
and  how  important 
they  are  to  making  them  work.  Intangibles 
meaning  corporate  culture,  shared  goals  and 
so  on.  So  when  an  inside  person  says,  “Gee, 
let’s  outsource  application  development,” 
the  CRO  is  the  person  who  understands  the 
very  best  way  to  procure  those  resources  and 
determines  who  the  players  are  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  space. 

That  last  point  is  important.  A  good 
portion  of  our  clients  are  sourcing  execu¬ 
tives  or  procurement  managers  contacting 
us  to  find  out  who  the  players  are  in  all 
these  various  categories.  Just  within  IT 
alone,  you  have  a  couple  dozen  different 
subcategories — communications,  training, 
e-business  and  so  on — and  the  average 
manager  just  doesn’t  have  a  clue  as  to  who 
the  best  outsourcers  are  in  every  category. 


And  where  does  this  theoretical  CRO  belong 
in  the  company?  At  the  table  with  the  CEO, 
the  CFO,  the  COO?  CIOs  have  had  a  hard 
enough  time  getting  their  own  seat  up  there; 
they  might  not  be  in  the  mood  to  make  room 
for  anyone  new. 

The  best  scenario  is  when  the  position 
reports  to  the  CFO  or  is  assigned  by  func¬ 
tional  area.  In  some  companies,  there  is  a 
CRO  in  a  central  position.  Other  compa¬ 
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And  once  you’ve  achieved  that  platonic  ideal 
for  one  project,  or  two  or  several,  how  do  you 
take  it  to  the  next  level?  You’ve  talked  of 
affecting  change  throughout  the  company. 
How  does  that  come  about? 

Smart  companies  encourage  their  CROs  or 
their  sourcing  managers  to  identify  new 
areas  for  outsourcing  so  that  they’re  not  just 
reacting  to  the  market;  they’re  being  proac¬ 
tive.  They’re  always  keeping  their  eye  out 
there  and  monitoring  the  market,  saying, 
“What’s  the  best  way  to  maximize  other 
people’s  resources  for  our  own  good?” 

When  companies  started  outsourcing  for 
the  first  time,  there  was  a  lot  of  anxiety.  Then 
they  realized  the  benefits  of  connecting  with 
companies  that  are  world-class  providers  in  a 
particular  area  that  the  client  considers  to  be 
noncore  to  their  own  business.  Once  they 
get  comfortable  with  that  idea,  they  move 
on  to  tactical  and  strategic  improvements. 
They  start  looking  to  increase  competitive 
edge,  up  shareholder  value,  globalize  and 
grow  more  efficiently.  It’s  no  longer  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  to  outsource,  but  how.  BE! 


Tracy  Mayor  is  a  freelance  writer  specializing  in 
business,  technology  and  parenting  topics.  She  can 
be  reached  at  tmayor@mediaone.net. 


challenge  for  the  CIO  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  you  want  to  take  on  this  new  role 
yourself  or  if  you  want  to  have  a  key  right- 
hand  person  take  it  on.  You  may  be  heavily 
focused  on  strategy  and  hiring  or  global¬ 
ization  or  whatever,  and  you  need  to  have 
a  right-hand,  go-to  person  for  your  ven¬ 
dor  relations.  We’ve  seen  that  work  won¬ 
derfully.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  do  take 
the  role  yourself,  it  could  be  a  natural 
segue  to  a  more  generic  role  as  CRO  for 
the  company. 


Putting  aside  the  CRO  title  for  a  moment, 
what  ideas  can  CIOs  take  away  from  the  con¬ 
cept  to  use  when  handling  their  own  vendor 
relations? 

They  need  to  develop  their  hard  skills — an 
understanding  of  sales  and  deliverables,  and 
the  technical  and  financial  aspects  of  the 
deal — as  well  as  the  softer  skills  like  rela¬ 
tionship  management.  They  need  to  be  good 


politicians.  In  the  past, 
post-contract,  their  role  would  have  been 
one  of  purely  policing  the  vendor.  Now 
they’re  striving  to  keep  two  companies 
happy.  Granted,  the  primary  role  here  will 
always  be  to  get  what  your  company  needs, 
but  you  do  that  by  managing  the  relation¬ 
ship  so  that  both  partners  are  getting  the 
most  out  of  it. 


How  do  you  do  that  on  a  day-to-day  basis? 

Say  you’ve  decided  to  outsource  your 
global  network  management.  Now  the 
question  becomes,  How  do  we  manage 
and  monitor  all  these  people  and  deliver¬ 
ables?  The  conclusion  is  that  you  must  still 
manage  them  as  if  they  were  in-house. 
Include  your  partners  in  key  meetings, 
meet  with  the  vendor’s  managers  just  as 
frequently  as  you  meet  with  your  own. 
Treat  the  project’s  point  person  like  a  divi¬ 
sion  head.  The  message  is  you  have  to  put 
a  lot  of  work  in  to  make  it  work,  but  it’s 
still  a  net  positive. 
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Solving  any  problem 
involves  six  essential  skills. 
The  more  you  can  master, 
the  better  the  ultimate  result. 
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Three  primary  colors  blend  to  make  up  the  paintings 

and  films  that  capture  our  imagination.  Twelve  notes  underlie 
the  beautiful  music  that  lifts  our  hearts  and  spirits.  Four  nucleic 
acids  code  the  instructions  for  creating  every  form  of  life  on  Earth. 
There  are  countless  examples  in  both  the  natural  and  man-made 
worlds  in  which  simple  elements  generate  complex  results. 

In  the  same  way,  there  are  six  essential  skills  involved  in 
human  problem  solving:  generating  mind-set,  acquiring  knowl¬ 
edge,  building  relationships,  managing  problems,  creating  solu¬ 
tions  and  delivering  results.  This  book  explains  those  six  essen¬ 
tials,  helps  you  assess  the  nature  of  your  ability  and  shows  how 
the  essentials  can  be  applied  to  any  problem  or  opportunity.  The 
tougher,  larger  and  more  demanding  a  problem  or  opportunity 
is,  and  the  faster  and  more  competitive  your  environment  is,  the 
more  important  these  six  essential  skills  become. 

It’s  not  about  the  old  problem  solving  methods — traditional 
“cookbook”  approaches  that  are  small-scale,  linear,  deficiency- 
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oriented  and  tactical.  Instead, 
the  book  uses  a  new  and 
rapidly  evolving  definition  of 
problem  solving  that  encom¬ 
passes  large-scale,  nonlinear, 
opportunity-oriented  and  stra¬ 
tegic  work.  This  is  problem 
solving  in  the  age  of  biotech, 
the  Web,  smart  materials  and 
the  global  economy. 

We  live  in  an  era  when 
information  technology  is 
our  primary  tool,  knowledge 
is  a  strategic  asset  and  prob¬ 
lem  solving  the  paramount 
skill.  Problem-solving  ability 
is  now  the  most  sought-after 
trait  in  up-and-coming  exec¬ 
utives,  according  to  a  recent 
survey  of  1,000  executives 
by  Caliper  Associates,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  To  put  it  bluntly,  if 
you’re  not  a  problem  solver, 
your  career  potential  is  lim¬ 
ited.  No  amount  of  buzz, 
momentum  or  technology 
will  shield  you  for  long.  True 
problem  solving  capability  is  what 
drives  enduring  advantage  in  any  field. 

The  difference  between  the  best  and 
the  worst  problem  solvers  is  how 
many  of  the  six  essentials  they  can 


Each  of  the  six  essentials  repre¬ 
sents  a  bundle  of  habits,  skills  and 
knowledge  that  come  together  in 
problem-solving  “personalities.” 
Each  personality  draws  its  strength 


know  their  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
and  they  build  teams  to  compensate 
for  them — creating  wholes  that  are 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  sum  of 
their  parts. 


To  put  it  bluntly,  if  you’re  not  a  problem  solver,  your  career  potential  is 

limited.  No  amount  of  buzz,  momentum  or  technology  will  shield  you  for  long. 


marshal  (by  themselves  or  with  others) 
and  how  deeply  the  skills  are  under¬ 
stood — individually  and  collectively. 
The  journey  from  novice  to  world- 
class  expert — in  any  field — begins  by 
understanding  the  six  essentials,  prac¬ 
ticing  them,  mastering  them  at  one 
level  and  then  moving  on  toward  the 
limits  of  your  potential. 


from  a  variety  of  specialties  and  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  six  personalities  serve  as 
a  convenient  way  to  assess  yourself 
and  others  you  work  with,  so  that 
you  can  determine  what  your  own 
personal  mixture  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses  is  and  how  you  can  put 
together  a  complete  problem-solving 
capability.  Great  problem  solvers 


Each  of  the  book’s  parts  is  devoted 
to  explaining  one  of  the  six  essentials 
and  its  corresponding  personality. 

Part  1:  The  Innovator 

The  Innovator  focuses  on  moving 
from  self-doubt  to  innovation  by 
developing  potent  ideas  and  attitudes, 
above  all  through  seeking  out  alterna- 
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tive  points  of  view. 

Part  2:  The  Discoverer 

The  Discoverer  concentrates  on  moving 
from  innovation  to  insight  by  asking  the 
right  questions  and  getting  good,  timely 
information. 

Part  3:  The  Communicator 

The  Communicator  covers  how  to 
move  from  insight  to  community  by  cul¬ 
tivating  quality  communication  and 
interaction,  and  so  creating  an  ever 
expanding  circle  of  relationships  based 
on  service,  loyalty  and  identity. 


Part  4:  The  Playmaker 

The  Playmaker  focuses  on  moving 
from  building  a  community  to  giving 
that  community  a  sense  of  direction 
and  clear  priorities  by  choosing  desti¬ 
nations  and  strategies. 

Part  5:  The  Creator 

The  Creator  shows  how  to  move  from 
leadership  to  power  by  designing,  build¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  optimal  solutions. 
Part  6:  The  Performer 
The  Performer  concentrates  on  mov¬ 
ing  from  power  to  sustainable  advan¬ 


tage  through  intuitive  and  disciplined 
implementation. 

The  following  excerpt  comes  from 
the  overview  to  Part  5,  focusing  on  the 
Creator.  This  section  is  particularly  rel¬ 
evant  to  information  technology  execu¬ 
tives,  who  are  in  the  business  of  creat¬ 
ing  solutions.  It  highlights  how  to  bring 
together  the  best  technology,  people, 
processes  and  tools  in  complete,  flexi¬ 
ble  solutions  that  will  fit  the  problem 
you’re  trying  to  solve  today  as  well  as 
evolve  over  time. 


For  every  problem  there  is  one  solution 
which  is  simple,  neat  and  wrong. 

-H.L.  Menchen  (1880-1956) 


solution  is  a  means,  a  vessel.  It 
is  what  gets  you  to  your  desti¬ 
nation.  It  is  not  a 
resolution,  the  destination 
itself.  The  bigger  and  tougher 
and  more  competitive  your 
problem  is,  the  more  chal¬ 
lenging  it  is  to  design,  build 
and  evolve  solutions  that  will 
hold  together  under  pressure 
and  over  time.  This  job  is 
the  province  of  the  Creator. 

Creators  draw  on  the  Inn¬ 
ovator’s  idea,  the  Discoverer’s 
insight  and  the  Comm¬ 
unicator’s  network  to  build 
specific  solutions  to  solve  the 
problems  defined  by  the 
Playmaker. 

Solutions  to  large  problems 
nearly  always  involve  more 
than  just  technology.  A  com¬ 
plete  solution  includes  people, 
tools,  resources,  information 
and  the  flexible  coordination 
of  all  four  to  solve  a  difficult 
problem  or  seize  an  opportu¬ 
nity.  A  Creator  attempts  to 
design  and  build  solutions  to 


achieve  goals  repeatably  and  as  cheaply, 
safely  and  accurately  as  possible,  while 
taking  advantage  of  the  most  appropriate 
technologies. 

One  of  the  Creator’s  constant  chal¬ 
lenges  is  scale.  It’s  one  thing  to  put 


together  one  small-scale  solution  to 
make  an  explorer’s  journey.  It’s  another 
completely  different  enterprise  to 
assemble  a  large-scale  solution  that  has 
global  reach. 

It  is  a  talent  for  designing  and  work- 
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ing  with  tangible  resources  and  assets, 
raw  materials  and  machines  that  drive 
Creators.  Creators  struggle  with  the  ten¬ 
sion  between  elegant,  sophisticated  solu¬ 
tions  and  ones  that  are  quick  and  dirty. 
They  grapple  with  the  point  at  which  a 
solution  is  “good  enough.”  And  they 
worry  about  reusing  solutions  whenever 
possible  to  save  resources. 

To  incorporate  new  technological 
possibilities  but  still  maintain  operating 
tempo,  Creators  are  being  challenged  to 


ness.  Creators  take  both  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  into  account  as  they  try  to  build 
the  best  solution  for  any  problem. 

Among  the  worst  hindrances  to  prob¬ 
lem  solvers  are  solutions  either  unsuited 
to  their  problem,  incomplete,  or  so  cum¬ 
bersome,  inflexible  or  wasteful  that  they 
are  not  only  inefficient  but  are  an  anchor 
that  can’t  adapt  to  changing  conditions. 
To  get  the  best  solution,  Creators  can’t 
afford  to  fall  in  love  with  particular  tech¬ 
nologies.  They  must  consider  multiple 


problem  of  education  shows  Creators  in 
action.  With  their  contribution,  a  prob¬ 
lem  solver  can  build  on  an  Innovator’s 
ideas,  a  Discoverer’s  knowledge,  a 
Communicator’s  relationships  and  a 
Playmaker’s  leadership  to  create  an 
inspired,  intelligent,  living  community 
with  both  a  sense  of  direction  and  the 
actual  capability  to  move  it  there. 

Of  some  15  million  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  America,  nearly  half  go  to  com¬ 
munity  colleges.  And  at  a  typical  commu- 


While  driving  at  top  speed,  businesses  have  to  become  adept  at  changing  tires  and  replacing 
engine  parts  to  upgrade  capability  so  that  they  don’t  fall  behind  their  competitors. 


produce  ever  greater  harmonies  between 
people,  work  processes,  information  and 
machines.  While  driving  at  top  speed, 
businesses  have  to  become  adept  at 
changing  tires  and  replacing  engine  parts 
to  upgrade  capability  so  that  they  don’t 
fall  behind  their  competitors.  Product 
designers  are  expected  to  continuously 
evolve  workable  solutions  that  can  keep 
and  grow  market  share. 

Maintaining  control  over  that  com¬ 
plexity  and  still  keeping  up  with  the  rate 
of  change  is  only  possible  with  a  disci¬ 
plined  approach  to  the  design  and  cre¬ 
ation  of  solutions — one  which  focuses 
on  complete  end-to-end  solutions  that 
are  also  smart,  flexible,  modular  and 
evolvable. 

THE  CREATOR’S  CENTRAL  IDEA: 

The  best  solutions  come  from  creating 
complete  and  evolvable  designs 

At  a  high  level,  the  architecture  of  a 
complete  solution  is  the  same  in  almost 
any  field.  It  includes  the  components 
that  make  up  a  solution,  such  as  people, 
processes,  technology  and  intelligence. 
It  also  includes  the  characteristics  or 
attributes  that  its  design  must  accom¬ 
plish,  such  as  efficiency  and  effective- 


alternatives  (both  components  and  char¬ 
acteristics)  and  rigorously  evaluate  their 
costs,  benefits  and  risks. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  smart  Creators 
are  always  aware  of  both  the  possibilities 
and  the  dangerous  allure  of  technology. 
They  recognize  the  difference  between 
technologies  being  developed  in  the  lab 
and  tools  that  can  work  in  the  real  world, 
as  well  as  the  difference  between  a  robust 
tool  and  a  fragile  one.  They  know  that 
tools  are  rarely  complete  solutions.  They 
think  creatively  about  how  to  use  new 
technologies  and  tools.  But  when  it  comes 
time  to  really  spend  resources  and  energy, 
they  focus  on  the  problem  and  how  the 
solution  supports  it.  They  concentrate  on 
results  before  technical  elegance.  They 
understand  that  sometimes  the  solution 
is  the  focus,  but  most  of  the  time,  the 
focus  is  the  problem  that  needs  to 
be  solved. 

CREATORS  IN  ACTION:  Academic  Systems 
and  education  in  the  knowledge  age 

If  the  Creator’s  central  idea  is  designing 
and  building  complete  and  evolvable 
solutions,  then  how  does  it  work  in  prac¬ 
tice?  The  following  story  of  Academic 
Systems  Corp.  and  its  new  solution  to  the 


nity  college,  80  percent  of  the  entering 
freshman  class  is  unprepared  in  the  basics 
of  mathematics  and  writing.  They  can’t 
do  simple  fractions  or  decimals,  or  write  a 
complete  sentence.  Eight  of  10  students 
flunk  at  least  one  of  the  two  basic  place¬ 
ment  tests  and  have  to  take  developmen¬ 
tal  courses.  And  it’s  not  just  community 
colleges  where  remedial  classes  are  a 
must.  In  California,  the  biggest  public 
school  system  in  the  nation,  half  the  stu¬ 
dents  entering  the  California  State 
University  (CSU)  system — which  includes 
23  campuses — flunk  their  mathematics  or 
writing  test.  And  these  are  presumably 
among  California’s  best  and  brightest;  by 
state  law,  students  must  be  in  the  top  third 
of  their  high  school  class  to  be  admitted  at 
a  CSU  campus. 

Academic  Systems  set  out  to  create  a 
new  solution  to  this  problem  in  the  form 
of  next-generation  interactive  instruc¬ 
tional  software.  Instructional  software 
has  been  tried  in  the  past,  but  the  tech¬ 
nology  was  primitive,  and  teachers  resis¬ 
ted  what  they  perceived  as  an  attempt  to 
replace  them  with  machines.  Academic 
Systems  thought  it  could  design  a  solution 
that  would  assist  teachers  in  solving  the 
problem  of  achieving  basic  proficiency  for 
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the  full  range  of  entering  college  students. 
“It’s  easy  to  point  to  your  very  best  stu¬ 
dents,  and  say  ‘Look  how  great  this  per¬ 
son  has  done,”’  says  Edward  Landesman, 
a  vice  president  at  Academic  Systems  and 
a  former  mathematics  professor,  who 
helped  in  the  original  development  of  the 


they  didn’t  have  some  of  these  basic 
courses.  That’s  a  great  challenge.” 

Landesman,  the  recipient  of  numer¬ 
ous  awards  for  distinguished  university 
teaching,  designed  much  of  the  instruc¬ 
tional  software  based  on  a  research  and 
best  practice  model  developed  by  com- 


together  the  combination  of 
people,  instructional  pro¬ 
cesses,  technology,  resources 
and  money  to  create  a  com¬ 
plete  solution  that  would 
help  teach  underserved  col¬ 
lege  students  mathematics 
and  writing  in  a  new  way. 

To  create  this  solution, 
Academic  Systems  had  to 
find  the  right  people  for  the 
job.  It  recruited  the  best  edu¬ 
cators  in  mathematics  and 
writing  across  the  country,  in 
an  advisory  role,  to  help 
design  the  best  instructional 
methods  possible  given 
available  technology.  Lan¬ 
desman  is  fond  of  saying  he 
spent  more  time  in  his  first 
year  at  Academic  Systems 
thinking  about  pedagogy 
and  teaching  than  he  did 
during  a  28-year  teaching 
career.  He  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  identified  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  expert  teachers 
who  contributed  knowledge,  which 
was  then  distilled,  organized  and  engi¬ 
neered  into  the  software — 90  hours  of 
development  time  for  every  hour  of 
classroom  time  created. 

Finding  the  right  tools  for  the  job  was 
critical.  So  much  of  technology-assisted 


Academic  Systems  thought  it  could  design  a  solution  that  would  assist  teachers  in 

achieving  basic  proficiency  for  the  full  range  of  entering  college  students. 


courses.  “But  there  are  many,  many  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  right  on  the  edge  of  learn¬ 
ing  mathematics  well  enough  to  help 
them  in  their  work  and  future  profes¬ 
sions.  And  many  of  them  get  forgotten. 
Because  they  don’t  get  that  extra  help, 
they’re  locked  out  of  professions  and  they 
can’t  enter  certain  occupations  because 


pany  founder  Bernard  Gifford,  the 
“original  visionary,”  as  Academic 
Systems  CEO  John  Brandon  puts  it.  As  a 
former  Apple  Computer  executive,  for¬ 
mer  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  and  a  PhD  in  biophysics, 
Gifford  had  the  background  to  bring 


learning  is  “PowerPoint  slides  dressed 
up,”  said  Brandon.  “That’s  not  going  to 
cut  it.”  Academic  Systems  thought 
through  not  only  how  it  was  going  to 
teach  the  concept  but  how  would  it  be 
presented  and  in  what  sequence,  so  that 
it  all  would  be  delivered  in  a  form  that 
would  be  fun  and  exciting  for  the  stu- 
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dents.  “There’s  a  real  art  to  that  so  it 
enhances  the  learning,”  says  Brandon. 

For  example,  one  of  the  algebra  les¬ 
sons  describes  a  female  character  who 
makes  painted  denim  jackets  in  her 
home  and  must  make  two  decisions: 
how  many  to  sell  to  realize  a  profit,  and 
whether  a  distribution  deal  that  a 
department  store  has  offered  her  is  prof¬ 
itable.  Audio  and  video  are  used  to  show 
her  at  home  as  she  explains  the  situation 
and  the  equations  she  must  use.  Students 


lecture  setting.” 

The  Academic  Systems  approach  was 
built  around  a  recognition  of  the  scarcest 
and  most  valuable  resource  in  the  class¬ 
room — the  teacher’s  attention  and  time. 
“When  you  teach  in  a  classroom,  often 
you’re  sort  of  a  sage  on  the  stage,”  said 
Landesman.  “While  many  faculty  want 
that  and  do  not  wish  to  give  that  up, 
others  find  the  ideal  environment  is  a 
combination,  where  they  can  also  get  to 
know  each  student’s  strengths  and  vul- 


Even  so,  teachers  were  often  skepti¬ 
cal  at  first  and  afraid  of  software  that 
seemed  poised  to  replace  them. 
Academic  Systems  needed  to  get  infor¬ 
mation  to  teachers  in  a  form  that  the 
teachers  would  accept,  and  just  as 
urgently,  it  needed  feedback  from 
teachers  about  the  frontline  successes 
and  failures  of  the  software.  The  com¬ 
pany  created  what  it  called  the 
Interactive  Mathematics  and 
Interactive  English  Roundtables,  using 


Faculty  members  can  recommend  changes,  and  then  the  instructors  vote  on 

what’s  working  and  what  needs  improvement.  Then  the  software  is  changed. 


can  try  the  problem,  using  graphs  and 
equations,  learn  what  they  did  right  and 
wrong,  and  then  get  advice  from  the 
computer  on  what  concepts  to  review 
based  on  how  they  did.  Finally,  the  com¬ 
puter  prepares  a  detailed  report  on  the 
performance  of  students  who  used  it. 

Many  of  the  students  using 
Academic  Systems  courses  aren’t  the 
typical  1 8  year  olds  entering  college — 
they  may  be  28  or  even  48,  having  long 
forgotten  what  normally  would  be 
middle  school  math.  The  company  rec¬ 
ognized  that  it  couldn’t  make  assump¬ 
tions  about  what  knowledge  base  stu¬ 
dents  would  start  from,  or  how  fast 
they’d  be  able  to  learn.  Academic 
Systems’  solution  had  to  be  robust.  The 
software  was  designed  to  help  students 
set  a  starting  point  and  move  at  their 
own  pace.  The  software  checks  their 
progress  as  they  move  along.  “If  you 
don’t  get  it  right,  the  system  will  come 
back  and  say,  ‘No,  that’s  not  right.  Do 
you  want  a  hint  before  you  try  again?”’ 
says  Brandon.  “If  you  still  don’t  get  it 
right,  we  will  show  you  the  correct  way 
to  do  it.  We’ve  tried  to  incorporate  all 
this  wonderful  one-on-one  instruction. 
It  can’t  possibly  happen  in  the  typical 


nerabilities  to  give  help  on  an  individual 
basis.”  What  was  really  needed  was  a 
new  capability  to  leverage  a  teacher’s 
time  and  skills — the  computer  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  teaching  assistant,  in  a  sense. 
In  a  lecture  class,  the  teacher’s  time  is 
mostly  taken  up  at  the  front  of  the  room, 
explaining  the  main  ideas. 

With  the  Academic  Systems  ap¬ 
proach,  teachers  are  able  to  get  just  the 
right  balance  with  a  tool  that  operates 
largely  on  its  own,  in  a  limited  role. 
They  let  the  software  take  the  lead  and 
spend  more  of  their  time  helping  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  need  assistance  most,  the 
most  difficult  cases,  as  well  as  motivat¬ 
ing  and  inspiring  the  students — teach¬ 
ing — rather  than  preparing  lesson  plans. 

Another  important  tool  was  design¬ 
ing  the  software  so  that  a  management 
information  system  resides  within  it  to 
deliver  key  information  when 
required.  The  teacher  is  automatically 
told  not  only  how  a  student  does  at  the 
end  of  the  daily  quiz  but  also  how 
much  time  a  student  spends  on  each 
individual  task.  Because  the  quizzes 
are  graded  within  the  system,  “We 
take  a  lot  of  the  busy  work  away  from 
the  teacher,”  says  Brandon. 


Listserv  technology,  to  let  teachers  tell 
Academic  Systems — and  more  impor¬ 
tant,  each  other — what  worked  and 
what  didn’t. 

The  same  approach  was  taken  on  a 
larger  scale  to  ensure  the  “evolvability” 
of  the  software.  First,  and  most 
important,  the  software  was  designed 
with  a  specific,  high-level  methodology 
that  can  be  adjusted  over  time. 
Furthermore,  every  spring  Academic 
Systems  holds  a  series  of  regional  con¬ 
tinuous  improvement  meetings.  Faculty 
members  who  teach  the  courses  can 
recommend  changes,  and  then  the 
instructors  vote  by  ballot  on  what’s 
working  and  what  needs  improvement. 
Then  the  software  is  changed.  “There’s 
not  a  textbook  company  in  the  world 
that  can  afford  to  do  that  or  that  will 
do  that,”  says  Brandon.  “It’s  been  a 
competitive  advantage,  but  it’s  also  a 
wonderful  thing  about  our  software.” 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  inviting  so  much 
communication  and  interaction  with 
teachers,  Academic  Systems  has  man¬ 
aged  to  shift  the  balance  of  power  within 
the  schools  and  the  educational  materi¬ 
als  industry  in  its  favor.  By  making 
teachers  part  of  its  solution,  Academic 
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Being  burned  by  an  inability  to  manage  high-volume  email? 

Suffering  from  file-size  restrictions  or  painful  searches  for  messages/attachments? 
Server  bogged  down  or  vulnerable  to  virus  attack? 


Only  EmaiIXtender  from  OTG  Software  can  open  the  gates  to  E-Heaven. 


email.otg.com 

1.877.468.4925 


EmailXtender " 

The  Infinite  Message  Manager 


Ask  about  our  FREE  software  offer. 
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Solutions  has  been  able  to  shift  the  old 
division  of  power — teachers  versus 
threatening,  encroaching  machines — to 
a  new  alliance  between  software  that 
depends  on  the  presence  of  teachers  and 
teachers  who  depend  on  their  software. 
Now,  with  rigorous  research  and  assess¬ 
ment,  four  basic  benefits  of  the 


teacher.”  Teachers  are  good  at  teaching. 
That’s  what  they  should  do. 

And  no  single  professor  could  reach 
the  volume  of  students  that  Academic 
Systems  does.  “This  year  alone,  over 
100,000  students  will  be  using  it,” 
Landesman  says  proudly.  “When  I 
think  back  on  a  whole  career,  I  bet  I 


They  design  and  build  complete  solu¬ 
tions  that  are  such  a  tightly  interwoven 
mix  of  people,  process,  technology, 
information  and  knowledge  that  they 
not  only  fit  a  problem  or  opportunity, 
but  can  evolve  over  time.  In  a  world 
where  product  cycles  are  a  matter  of 
months  and  competition  is  global,  ere- 


Effective  Creators  design  and  build  complete  solutions  that  not 

only  fit  a  problem  or  opportunity  but  can  evolve  over  time. 


Academic  Systems  solution  are  emerg¬ 
ing:  more  effective  instructional  materi¬ 
als  (as  shown  in  increased  passing  rates); 
better  use  of  instructors’  time  (decreased 
time  spent  organizing  materials  by  50 
percent);  greater  learner  productivity; 
and  greater  flexibility  in  course  design. 

Academic  Systems  courses 
have  spread  rapidly  around 
the  country  since  being  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  early  1990s  and 
are  now  offered  at  more  than 
270  college  campuses  in  35 
states,  where  they  have 
served  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  students.  If  its  best¬ 
selling  mathematics  courses 
were  books,  Academic 
Systems  would  have  the 
hottest  texts  on  the  market. 

Teachers,  once  skeptical, 
are  now  giving  the  course- 
work  positive  reviews, 
according  to  Landesman.  One 
provost  and  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs  is  quoted  as 
saying,  “It’s  an  exquisitely  fine 
tool  to  allow  the  instructor  to 
intervene  just  at  the  right  time 
and  just  at  the  right  place.  It’s 
the  best  example  of  what 
instructional  technology  is 
supposed  to  do,  which  is  to 
make  the  instructor  a  better 


didn’t  see  more  than  five  or  six  thou¬ 
sand  students.  To  know  that  you  could 
be  helping  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
students  every  year — it’s  a  very  satisfy¬ 
ing  endeavor.” 

In  summary,  Academic  Systems  illus¬ 
trates  the  secret  of  effective  Creators. 


ating  differentiable  and  sustainable 
solutions  requires  this  combination  of 
complete  and  evolvable  design.  BE] 


From  The  Problem  Solving  Journey.  ©  2000 
by  Christopher  Hoenig.  Reprinted  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  Perseus  Publishing.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Is  your 
IT  team 


upwardly 

mobile? 


It  is  a  mobile  world.  To  be  successful,  IT  managers 
need  powerful  solutions  that  transform  a  corporate 
mobile  strategy  into  a  competitive  advantage, 
simply  and  easily.  XTNDConnect  Server  from 
Extended  Systems  does  just  that. 


Data  synchronization  and  management  features 
allow  easy  integration  of  mobile  devices,  regardless 
of  platform,  into  your  enterprise  environment. 
Users  synchronize  data  to  Microsoft  Exchange, 
Lotus  Domino  or  any  ODBC-compliant  database. 
Your  IT  staff  maintains  strict  control  of  mobile 
devices  and  applications  using  an  array  of 
sophisticated  management  tools.  And  it’s  scalable, 
so  it  fits  any  strategy,  however  ambitious. 


Upward  mobility  has  its  advantages.  Move  up  to 
XTNDConnect  Server  and  you  and  your  team 
can  make  the  most  of  a  mobile  world. 


To  find  out  how  you  can  be  upwardly  mobile  visit: 
eHtendedsystems.com/go/cio 
1-800-235-7576  ext.  6620 


KS  Extended 
Systems® 

Beyond  Connected™ 


PHILIPS 


Uii  mk  /bows  better 
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www.philipsusa.com 


Image  on  screen  is  simulated. 

Brilliance  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Philips  Electronics  N.V. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  trademark  of  Dow  Jones  L.P. 

©  2000  Philips  Electronics  North  America  Division 


Easy  wall  mounting 


•  Brilliant  flicker-free  display 


Philips  Flat  Panel  Monitors 


Now  everyone’s  office  can  get  an  upgrade  by  adding  a  Philips  Flat  Panel  Monitor. 
Desktops  have  more  room  thanks  to  the  compact  footprint  and  slim  profile.  A  bright, 
flicker-free  LCD  screen  delivers  a  picture-perfect  view  that  can  be  seen  up  to  1 60° 
top-to-bottom  and  left-to-right.  And  that  pretty  view  will  stay  that  way  for  a  long  time 
thanks  to  the  30,000  hour  backlight.  Plus,  these  monitors  are  VESA-compliant  for 
hassle-free  wall  mounting  and  built-in  stereo  speakers  on  select  models  will  make 
multimedia  applications  come  alive.  Philips  Flat  Panel  Monitors  don’t  come  with  a  job 
promotion.  But  they’ll  make  you  feel  like  you  got  one. 

866-LCD-TOGO 


Subject  Guide 


An  index  of  recent 
articles  on  crucial  topics. 
Access  these  and  other 
articles  through  the 
indicated  URL 
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ALIGNMENT 

www.  do.  com/archive/indexfront.  html 

Ask  the  Expert:  “Team  Effort” — 

Everything  you  need  to  know  about  achieving 
business-IT  alignment.  (Oct.  15, 2000) 

“Standing  in  the  Middle” — 

Smaller  companies  demand  more  and  more  from 
IT — often  without  providing  additional  resources 
for  getting  the  work  done.  But  life  in  the  midmar¬ 
ket  isn’t  all  pain.  (Sept.  15, 2000) 

Special  Report:  IS  at  the  Crossroads— “A  Matter 
of  Life  and  Death”— 

We're  not  kidding.  Your  board  is  itching  to  get  rid  of 
your  whole  department.  And  now  the  Web  and  the 
ASPs  have  made  that  more  than  a  possibility — it’s 
an  inevitability.  (June  15, 2000) 

“Zen  and  the  Art  of  IT  Governance”— 

By  slicing  the  CIO’s  job  three  ways,  Harley 


Davidson  found  an  innovative  way  to  align  IS  and 
business  goals.  (Feb.  15, 2000) 

“The  Gulf  Between”— 

Is  the  gulf  between  the  IT  and  businesspeople  in 
your  company  as  wide  as  the  Atlantic?  Is 
alignment  a  foreign  term?  If  any  of  this  sounds 
familiar,  perhaps  you  should  read  this  story.  (Jan. 
15, 2000) 

“Alignment  Check”- 

How  do  you  keep  IT  in  sync  with  business  strategy 
at  a  $144  billion  global  business  undergoing  a 
major  transformation?  Just  ask  Ford.  (Nov.  15, 
1999) 

“Align  Drive”- 

For  most  CIOs,  aligning  IT  with  the  business  is  one 
of  the  hardest  parts  of  the  job.  But  with  the  help  of 
a  logical,  repeatable  process,  it  can  be  a  whole  lot 
easier.  (Jan.  15, 1999) 


APPLICATION  SERVICE  PROVIDERS/ 
OUTSOURCING 

www.  do.  com/forums/asp 
www.  do.  com/forums/outsourdng 

“Our  Vendors,  Ourselves”— 

Frank  Casale  wants  you  to  love  your  outsourcer  as 
yourself.  (Nov.  1, 2000) 

CIO  Confidential:  “The  Same  Old  Mouse  Trap?”— 

What  we  learn  from  history  is  that  people  never 
learn  anything  from  history.  (Oct.  15, 2000) 

“High  Anxiety"- 

If  San  Diego  succeeds  at  becoming  the  next  local 
government  to  pull  off  a  multiyear,  megamillion- 
dollar  outsourcing  arrangement,  it’ll  also  be  the 
first.  (Sept.  1, 2000) 

“Hands  On,  Hands  Off” — 

To  successfully  manage  outsourcing  relationships, 
you  have  to  focus  on  the  big  picture  while  taking 
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Subject  Guide 


“Single  Image”— 

At  Danka  Business  Systems,  an  IT  architecture 
strategy  is  laying  the  foundation  for  a  fiscal 
turnaround.  (March  1, 2000) 

"Blueprint  for  Harmony”— 

Acrimony  and  architecture  don’t  have  to  go  hand- 
in-hand.  Here  are  five  steps  toward  creating 
common  ground.  (Sept.  1, 1999) 

CAREER  MANAGEMENT 

www.  do.  com/forums/executive 


IPO?  These  three  companies  are  finding  out.  (June 
1, 2000) 

“The  Wolf  at  the  Door”— 

Worried  about  the  rise  of  the  CTO?  Well,  maybe 
you  should  be.  The  trend  represents  both  threat 
and  opportunity  for  sitting  IT  executives.  (May  15, 
2000) 

“Wheel  of  Misfortune?”— 

Before  you  gamble  on  a  dotcom  career,  examine 
the  odds.  (April  1, 2000) 


care  of  the  details.  Can  one  person  do  it  all? 

(Aug.  15, 2000) 

“CanWeShare?”- 

So  many  vendor-customer  gainsharing  relation¬ 
ships  bring  more  pain  than  gain.  Find  out  how  one 
company  is  bucking  that  trend...so  far.  (June  15, 
2000) 

“ASP  and  Ye  Shall  Receive”- 

Two  examples  of  how  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
inventive  compromises,  new  leadership  roles  and 
an  unfamiliar  world  in  which  trust  becomes  a 
major  business  issue.  (May  1, 2000) 

“Monster  in  a  Box?”- 

As  ASPs  size  up  the  Fortune  500,  the  three  hottest 
letters  in  technology  are  getting  ready  for  the  big 
time.  But  can  CIOs  rally  to  tame  the  beast?  (May 
1,2000) 


“They  Got  Theirs"- 

We’re  talking  compensation-cash, 
stocks,  perks.  CIOs  are  making  more 
money  than  ever.  Are  you  getting  yours? 
(Nov.  1, 2000) 

"Trouble  at  the  Top”— 

A  dearth  of  qualified  CIO  candidates  and  a 
reluctance  to  bring  IT  to  the  table  pose  a 
new  threat  to  old  economy  businesses. 
(Aug.  15,2000) 
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“Spin  City”— 

An  engineering  firm  premiers  in  the  IT  consulting 
world.  But  is  this  spinoff  ready  for  prime  time-or 
will  it  be  just  another  rerun?  (April  1, 2000) 

“Insurer,  Heal  Thyself”- 

How  CIO  Mark  Caron  engineered  a  come- 
from-behind  victory  for  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  of  Massachusetts.  (March  15, 2000) 

“10  Years  That  Shook  IT”- 

Kodak’s  1989  outsourcing  deal  shifted  the 
way  CIOs  looked  at  their  work.  And  the 
changes  aren’t  over  yet.  (Oct.  1, 1999) 

ARCHITECTURE 

www.  do.  com/archive/indexfront.html 

“Ain’t  Nothing  Like  the  Real  Thing”— 

Customers  want  to  know  the  truth  about 
whether  a  product  on  a  website  is  in 
stock.  Real-time  inventory  is  the  best  way 
to  tell  them.  (Sept.  1, 2000) 

“Built  to  Move”— 

E-commerce  is  changing  how  IT  plans 
and  builds  systems.  Command  and 
control  are  out;  flexibility  and  collabora¬ 
tion  are  in.  (June  1, 2000) 


Special  Report:  Startups—  “A  Walk  Down 
Startup  Street”— 

Our  special  report  points  out  the  potholes  and 
speed  bumps  on  every  corner  of  Startup  Street. 
(Aug.  1, 2000) 

“Four  Who  Get  lt”- 

Several  CIOs  have  already  made  the  changes 
necessary  for  IS  survival.  Here  are  four  of  them. 
(June  15, 2000) 

“How  I  Survived  My  IPO”— 

Is  the  grass  really  greener  on  the  other  side  of  the 


“Across  the  Great  Divide” — 

When  it  comes  to  being  a  good  CIO,  graybeards 
and  whippersnappers  have  a  great  deal  of  career 
advice  to  give  each  other.  (Jan.  1, 2000) 

CORPORATE  CULTURE 

www.  do.  com/ a  rchi  ve/indexfront.  html 

“EndGame”- 

David  Weinberger,  coauthor  of  The  Cluetrain 
Manifesto,  talks  about  the  impending  death  of 
corporate  life  as  we  know  it.  (April  1, 2000) 

|  “Making  Beautiful  Music”- 

Culture  change,  not  technology,  is  key  to 
collaboration.  (Jan.  1, 2000) 

“Work  and  Play”— 

Equal  measures  of  both  keep  TBWA 
Chiat/Day’s  IS  department  flexible  and 
responsive.  (Dec.  1, 1999) 

“CubeStakes”- 

While  CFOs  cheer  potential  ROI  from  alterna¬ 
tive  office  schemes,  displaced  cube  dwellers 
may  be  less  sanguine.  Here's  how  to  reconcile 
F?  them  to  the  new  workplace  order.  (April  15, 
1999) 

“Cultural  Evolution”- 

Nurturing  a  corporate  culture  that  supports  your 
business  goals  is  an  ongoing,  painstaking 
process.  But  if  you  don’t  invest  the  effort,  you 
could  be  shortchanging  your  bottom  line.  (Jan.  15, 
1999) 
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The  average  job  will  last  approximately  two  weeks 


Some  advice  on  handling  tomorrow's  workforce:  Start  handling  it  today.  With  a  blended  model  of  applications 
and  services  that  enables  you  to  find,  hire  and  manage  the  right  contract  workers,  right  when  you  need  them. 
With  a  skills  procurement  solution  that  aggregates  all  your  staffing  suppliers  into  a  single,  private  supply  network. 
And  with  performance  data  designed  to  help  you  make  the  most  informed  hiring  decisions.  In  the  most  timely  manner. 


SkillsVillage.com™ 


new  force  at  work. 
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CUSTOMER  RELATIONSHIP  MANAGEMENT 

www.  cio.  com/forums/crm 

“Crunch  Time’’— 

With  a  firm  deadline  staring  them  down,  Mail 
Boxes  Etc.  is  scrambling  to  get  its  CRM  in  place. 
(Sept.  15, 2000) 


Case  Files:  “What’s  Your  Problem?"- 

A  combination  of  CRM  and  KM  software  puts 
users  at  the  fingertips  of  3M  call  center  reps. 
(Sept.  1, 2000) 

Special  Section:  The  CIO-lOO— “Masters  of  the 
Customer  Connection”— 

In  a  quest  for  the  service  and  satisfaction  of 
yesteryear,  today’s  CRM  leaders  are  putting 
modern-day  technology  and  strategy  to  work. 
(Aug.  15, 2000) 

Case  Files:  “Window  Seat”— 

Website  personalization  software  helps  American 
Airlines  give  its  customers  a  more  tailored  view  of 
the  airline.  (July  15, 2000) 

“Jane’s  Adventure  in  CRM  Land”— 

Here,  to  help  you  visualize  its  potential,  one  view 
of  CRM  nirvana.  (March  15, 2000) 

Case  Files:  “Let  There  Be  CRM”— 

How  this  102-year-old  company  came  to  see  its 
customers  in  a  whole  new  light.  (March  1, 2000) 

“One  to  a  Customer”— 

Here's  how  to  manage  customer  relationships 
effectively.  (Oct.  15, 1999) 

ELECTRONIC-COMMERCE  BUSINESS 
MODELS 

www  do.  com/forums/ec 

Case  Files:  “Pick-Up  Artists” — 

At  Enterprise  Rent-A-Car,  customer  service  goes 
well  beyond  the  company's  "We'll  come  pick  you 
up"  tag  line.  And  IT  plays  an  important  role  in 
helping  employees  focus  on  customers.  (Nov.  1, 
2000) 

“Attention  Online  Shoppers”— 

With  BlueLight.com,  Kmart  is  spinning  a  brand 


new  Web.  Can  it  catch  the  customers?  (Oct.  1, 
2000) 

“The  ISE  Men  Cometh”- 

By  operating  entirely  electronically,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Securities  Exchange  could  change  the  face 
of  the  options  market.  (Oct.  1, 2000) 

Case  Files:  “Flower  Power”— 

To  take  on  tough  rivals,  American  Floral  Services 
seizes  the  mantle  of  e-business  evangelist  to  retail 
florists.  (Sept.  15, 2000) 

Case  Files:  “Lemon  Aid” — 

By  providing  detailed  vehicle  history  reports, 

Carfax  hopes  its  website  strikes  a  chord  with 
used-car  buyers.  (July  1, 2000) 

Case  Files:  “Command  Performance’’— 

iWant’s  marketplace  lets  consumers  dictate  their 
needs  online  and  gives  sellers  direct  access  to 
potential  customers.  (May  15, 2000) 

Case  Files:  “E-Legal  Activities”— 

By  letting  attorneys  settle  simple  claims  online, 
this  automated  negotiating  service  hopes  to  take 
some  pain  out  of  the  process.  (March  15, 2000) 

Case  Files:  “Furniture.com”— 

With  a  huge  product  offering  and  24-hour  access, 
Furniture.com  hopes  to  remodel  the  business  of 
selling  furniture.  (Jan.  15, 2000) 

“CarWars”- 

Once  upon  a  time,  selling  cars  was  a  matter  of 
personal  relationships  and  negotiation.  Then  the 
Web  arrived,  and  all  that  changed.  Better  buckle 
up:  It's  going  to  be  a  bumpy  ride.  (Sept.  15, 1999) 

ELECTRONIC-COMMERCE  BUSINESS  TO 
BUSINESS/PORTALS 

www.  c/'o.  com/forums/ec/ec_biztobiz.  html 

“Apps  of  Steel” — 

The  founders  of  e-Steel  needed  to  forge  a  strong  IT 
foundation  to  make  the  promise  of  B2B  work  in 
the  real  world.  (Oct.  15, 2000) 

New  Economy:  “Money  for  Nothing”— 

Why  should  you  give  online  marketplaces  a  cut  of 
your  revenues  just  for  attaching  a  few  wires  to  your 
supply  chain?  That  ain’t  workin'.  (Sept.  15, 

2000) 

“Portal  Potential”- 

Office  furniture  giant  Herman  Miller 
uses  an  online  portal  to  tighten  its 
supplier  relationships.  (Sept.  15, 

2000) 

“Chemical  Attraction”— 

Through  its  B2B  services,  Dow  is 
getting  closer  to  its  customers.  (Aug. 

15, 2000) 


Web  Business  50/50:  “Power  Move”— 

Energy,  whether  it’s  gas,  oil  or  electricity,  is  just 
another  commodity.  We’ll  show  you  two  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  figured  out  how  to  sell  it  on  the 
Web.  (July  1, 2000) 

“The  Biggest  Gamble  Yet”— 

After  pledging  to  annihilate  each  other’s  Internet 
e-commerce  exchanges,  Ford  and  General  Motors 
lowered  their  swords  and  decided  to  work  together 
to  build  the  world’s  biggest  online  bazaar.  (April 
15, 2000) 

“Trading  Places’— 

Business-to-business  marketplaces  are  bringing  bu¬ 
yers  and  sellers  together  on  the  Internet,  and  all  par¬ 
ties  involved  are  reaping  the  benefits.  (Feb.  15, 2000) 

ENTERPRISE  RESOURCE  PLANNING 

www.  c/'o.  com/forums/erp 

“Damned  If  You  Do...”— 

Will  integration  tools  patch  the  holes  left  by  an 
unsatisfactory  ERP  implementation?  (Sept.  15, 
2000) 

Expert  Advice:  “ERP,  One  Letter  at  a  Time”— 

Transforming  your  enterprise  and  supply  chain? 
Better  get  the  business  case  down,  goal  markers 
set  up  and  everyone  on  board  to  make  it  happen. 
(Sept.  1, 2000) 

“The  Missing  Link”- 

Integrating  ERP  with  e-commerce  applications 
doesn’t  have  to  be  a  nightmare,  but  it  depends  on 
where  you  start.  (June  15, 2000) 

“ERP  Training  Stinks” — 

As  ERP  implementations  falter  and  fail,  many 
people  think  the  answer  is  more  training.  They’re 
wrong.  (June  1, 2000) 

Davenport  On:  “Long  Live  ERP”— 

Reports  on  the  demise  of  enterprise  systems  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  (March  1, 2000) 

“Does  ERP  Build  a  Better  Business?”- 

In  this  excerpt  from  Thomas  H.  Davenport’s  new 
book,  we  learn  how  leadership  made  Earthgrains’ 
ERP  investment  pay  off.  (Feb.  15, 2000) 
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AbiliTec" 

It’s  the  software  that  makes  customer 
data  integration  possible.  By  linking 
all  of  your  data  sources,  AbiliTec 
enables  a  single  view  of  each  customer. 
Giving  you  a  strong  foundation  on 
which  to  build  a  future  of  successful 
relationships  with  your  customers. 

Just  like  Sue  Emerson. 

For  more  information  on  AbiliTec  and 
how  it  will  support  your  customer 
relationship  management  initiatives, 
please  call  I -888-3ACXIOM  or  visit 
www.acxiom.com/abilitec. 

Acxiom.  Innovations  through 
Customer  Data  Integration. 


Copyright  ©  2000  Acxiom*  Corporation.  Acxiom  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Acxiom  RTC,  Inc. 
AbiliTec  is  a  trademark  of  Acxiom  Corporation. 
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“The  Ties  ThatBolt”- 

There's  no  escaping  it.  You  need  bolt-ons 
so  that  your  ERP  software  can  share  data 
with  legacy  and  other  systems.  Here  are 
four  strategies  for  making  integration  work. 

(April  15, 1999) 

“Wanted:  ERPeople  Skills”— 

Beyond  smart  technologies  and  sound 
business  strategies,  successful  ERP  projects 
hunger  for  that  human  touch.  (March  1, 1999) 

GLOBAL  BUSINESS 

www.cio.com/forums/global 

“All  the  Web’s  a  Stage”— 

Once  dominated  by  U.S.  surfers,  the  Web’s  user 
population  has  taken  a  decidedly  global  tilt  that 
creates  imperatives  for  e-business  looking  to 
grow.  (Oct.  1, 2000) 

“HR  Without  Borders”- 

A  leading  European  bank  finds  that  nimble  HR 
systems  are  a  prerequisite  for  smoothly  digesting 
a  raft  of  mergers  and  acquisitions  (Oct.  1, 2000) 

“Hands  Across  the  Waters”— 

Offshore  outsourcing  is  no  longer  an  emerging 
trend;  it’s  a  way  of  life  for  many  IT  executives.  But 
what’s  the  difference  between  sinking  and 
swimming  when  you  send  key  projects  overseas? 
(Sept.  15, 2000) 

New  Economy:  “The  Rising  Cost  of  Waiting”— 

The  Internet  makes  globalization  easier,  cheaper 
and  faster.  But  you'd  better  act  before  your  local 
competitors  around  the  world  do,  or  your  costs 
will  explode.  (July  15, 2000) 

“A  Head  For  the  Business”— 

Global  IT  leaders— why  you  need  them  and  how  to 
develop  them.  (June  15, 2000) 

“Small  World,  Big  Business’’— 

If  your  company’s  wish  list  includes  global 
effectiveness  and  local  efficiency,  these  Australian 
CIOs  have  some  best  practices  to  share.  (June  1, 
1999) 

Australia:  CIO  Field  Report— 

They’re  independent,  they’re  inventive,  and  now 


the  Australians  are  unleashing  their  ideas  upon 
the  global  marketplace.  (June  1, 1999) 

“The  Worldlier,  Wider  Web”- 

The  Web  is  reaching  an  increasing  number  of 
people  worldwide.  Your  Web  strategy  had  better 
follow  suit.  (March  1, 1999) 


along,  shifting  power  to  consumers  and 
reshaping  the  industry.  (Sept.  1, 2000) 


Trading  Firms:  “Wall  Street  Rush  Hour”— 

After  surviving  a  $5  billion  Y2K  remedia¬ 
tion,  stock  exchanges  are  gearing  up  for 
the  next  big  things:  decimals  and  real¬ 
time  processing.  (July  1, 2000) 


Travel:  “That’s  the  Ticket”— 

Technology  is  threatening  to  put  travel 
agencies  out  of  business.  Could  it  also 
save  them?  (June  15, 2000) 


Health  Care:  “The  Waiting  Game”— 

As  the  nation's  health-care  system 
continues  to  fail,  hospitals,  HMOs  and 
insurers  turn  to  technology  to  provide 
a  cure.  And  it  will  ...in,  oh,  about  10 
years.  (May  15, 2000) 


Motion  Pictures:  “The  Silver 
Screen's  Digital  Dreams”— 

As  movie  costs  skyrocket,  the  “biz” 
in  showbiz  has  become  ever  more 
critical.  And  increasingly  that  means  that  IT  has 
moved  from  supporting  actor  to  leading  man. 
(Feb.  15, 2000) 


Utilities:  “High-Wire  Act”— 

Suddenly,  it’s  risky  business.  Deregulation  is 
forcing  utilities  to  define  themselves  in  new  ways 
and  sell  themselves  to  new  customers.  And  the 
shock  of  this  newness  is  falling  on  the  power 
company  CIOs.  (Sept.  1, 1999) 


“IT  Phone  Home”- 

When  IS  staffers  work  5,000  miles  away, 
close  collaboration  requires  a  little 
creativity  and  plenty  of  frequent  flyer 
miles.  (Feb.  15, 1999) 

INDUSTRY  CLOSE-UP 

www.  do.  com/archive/indexfront.  html 

Health  Care:  “The  Rx  Files” — 

Hospitals  are  prescribing  healthy 
doses  of  IT  to  divert  costly  and 
sometimes  fatal  medication  errors. 

(Nov.  1, 2000) 


Book  Publishing:  “The  Next  Chapter’’- 

Books  aren’t  going  away.  But  new  technologies  are 
sparking  changes  for  a  centuries-old  industry — 
and  pushing  CIOs  from  the  backlist  to  the 
spotlight.  (Sept.  15, 2000) 

Wineries:  “Fruit  of  the  Vine’’— 

The  wine  industry’s  discerning  use  of  homegrown 
IT  systems  has  produced  some  bountiful  results. 
(Sept.  15, 2000) 

Real  Estate:  “Home  Shopping  Network”— 

In  the  old  days,  realtors  held  the  keys  to  a  massive 
database  of  property  listings.  Then  the  Web  came 


INTEGRATION 

www.cio.com/archive/indexfront.html 

“Damned  If  You  Do...”— 

Will  integration  tools  patch  the  holes  left  by  an 
unsatisfactory  ERP  implementation?  (Sept.  15, 
2000) 

“The  Missing  Link”— 

Integrating  ERP  with  e-commerce  applications 
doesn’t  have  to  be  a  nightmare,  but  it  depends  on 
where  you  start.  (June  15, 2000) 
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P  TEAM  TO  BE  SUCCESSFUL 
HEY  HAVE  THE  BEST  TBAINEB 


CompUSA  Training  can  keep  your  employees 
in  sync  with  technology.  Our  certified  instructors 
can  train  your  staff  in  everything  from  basic 
software  applications  to  advanced  technical 
training.  CompUSA  has  600+  classrooms 
coast-to-coast  with  day,  evening  and  weekend 
classes  available  to  fit  any  schedule.  In  addition, 
our  Blended  Training  Solutions  let  you  combine 
instructor-led  classes  with  online  learning  and 
computer-based  training.  Choose  one  training 
format  or  any  combination  to  keep  your 
employees  and  your  technology  working 
together  successfully. 


Limited-Time  Offer1 


Save  $100.  Right  now,  our  standard  applications 
classes  are  only  $95.  That’s  over  50%  off  our 
regular  price  of  $195.  Choose  from  our  broad 
selection  of  6  hour  classes.  Don't  miss  this  limited 


opportunity  to  save  $100.  Call  1.800.  TRAIN. 80 
right  now  (press  option  3  and  enter  pin  #23492). 


» 


Ex/icil  Training  Sationuide 


1.800.TRAIN.80  |  compusa.com 
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Special  Report:  “The  Integrated  Enterprise”— 

Getting  to  the  truly  integrated  enterprise  should 
not  be  a  piecemeal  journey.  You’ve  got  to  have  a 
vision  of  where  you're  going  in  order  to  get  there. 
(May  15, 2000) 

“The  Hidden  Costs  of  Data  Integration”— 

Nothing  eats  time  or  blows  budgets  like  a  runaway 
data  integration  project.  Here  are  seven  tips  to 
help  protect  your  investment.  (May  1, 1999) 


INTRANET/EXTRANET 

www.  do.  com/forums/intranet 

Special  Section:  Web  Business  50/50— 

“Channel  Surfing”— 

Time  drags  as  you  wait  for  your  customer  service 
rep  to  get  back  to  you.  But  this  intranet  does  order 
tracking,  inventory  management  and  shipping  on 
your  time,  and  that’s  real-time.  (July  1, 2000) 

“An  Audit  Tall¬ 
in  a  post-implementation  audit  of  its  intranet, 

Mitre  Corp.  focused  on  the  benefits  of  knowledge 
sharing  and  collaboration.  (May  1, 2000) 

“Is  This  Any  Way  to  Build  an  Intranet?” — 

It  took  the  good  Lord  six  days,  but  Motorola 
decided  to  build  a  portal  for  130,000  people  in  50 
countries  in  half  that  time.  (April  1, 2000) 

“Intranet  Marketing  101” — 

Building  an  intranet  is  one  thing.  Getting  people  to 
use  it  is  another.  (Dec.  1, 1999) 

“Mail  Bonding”- 

Losing  ground  to  FedEx,  UPS  and  the  Internet,  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  is  hoping  that  a 
$3.3  billion  intranet  will  pull  things 
together  and  keep  it  in  the  game. 

(Feb.  1, 1999) 


I .T.  POLICY 

www.do.com/archive/indexfront.html 

“We’ve  Got  Mail”— 

With  clear  guidelines,  keeping  tabs  on 
e-mail  may  not  alienate  employees. 

That  doesn’t  mean  there  aren’t  pitfalls. 

(Sept.  15, 200) 

“Red,  White  and  You”- 

With  this  year’s  hacker  attacks  on 
some  of  the  most  popular  websites, 
we  must  realize  that  our  national 
security  is  just  as  vulnerable  to  the  same  types  of 
intrusions.  Rather  than  waiting  for  someone  else 
to  fix  it,  here’s  how  you  can  help.  (June  15, 2000) 

“E-Business  and  Privacy  for  All?” — 

Government  e-czar  Elizabeth  Echols  faces  the  task 
of  encouraging  unrestricted  Internet  business 
growth  while  safeguarding  public  interest.  (April 
15, 2000) 

“IT’s  First  Hurrah”- 

As  the  promise  of  “a  chicken  in  every  pot"  gives 
way  to  pledges  of  “T1  line  in  every  classroom,"  it’s 
clear  that  politics  has  changed  forever.  What  have 
the  presidential  contenders  been  saying  about 
information  technology,  and  why  does  it  matter 
now  more  than  ever?  (April  15, 2000) 

“The  Influence  Peddlers"— 

Who  represents  IT  interests  on  Capitol  Hill? 

The  vendors.  And  as  long  as  CIOs  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  the  process,  that’s  the 
way  it  will  be.  (Jan.  15, 2000) 


KNOWLEDGE  MANAGEMENT 

www  do.  com/forums/knowledge 

Davenport  On:  “The  Last  Big  Thing”- 

The  hype  behind  knowledge  management 
may  be  quieting,  but  its  long-term  value  is 
something  to  shout  about.  (Nov.  1, 2000) 

Case  Files:  “Don’t  Lose  Your  Mind  Share”- 

Hill  &  Knowlton  tackles  knowledge  sharing  across 
global  and  corporate  lines.  (Oct.  1, 2000) 

Case  Files:  “The  Langley  Papers”— 

At  the  CIA,  the  secret  to  knowledge  management 


“The  ROIght  Stuff”— 

Sure,  it’s  difficult  figuring  a  payback 
for  an  extranet  project.  But  the 
exercise  is  often  worth  the  effort. 
(Feb.  1, 1999) 
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was  hiding  in  plain  sight,  in  the  agency’s  53-year- 
old  system  for  cataloging  official  records.  (Aug.  1, 
2000) 

Case  Files:  “Knowledge  Fusion”— 

How  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  nuclear 
division  saved  time  and  money  by  integrating 
machine-maintenance  knowledge  and  workflow 
processes.  (June  1, 2000) 

Case  Files:  “Law  in  Order”- 

One  law  firm  strives  to  transform  scattered  file 
cabinets  into  an  online  knowledge-sharing  system. 
(April  1, 2000) 


maii 


“Getting  to  Know  You”— 

Automatic  e-mail  profiles  help  connect  the  dots 
for  knowledge  management.  (Feb.  15, 2000) 

Think  Tank:  “Knowledge  Management, 

Round  Two"— 

The  good  news  is  that  the  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  movement  is  more  than  the  fad  some  had 
predicted.  The  question  now  is,  Where  is  it 
headed?  (Nov.  1, 1999) 

“Mind  Melds”— 

Merging  companies  that  fail  to  integrate  their 
intellectual  assets  may  be  squandering  the  value 
of  the  merger.  Knowledge  management  can  help. 
(Oct.  15, 1999) 

“Does  KM  =  IT?”— 

A  dangerous  idea  could  retard  your  KM  efforts. 
(Sept.  15, 1999) 
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With  our  managed 
hosting  solution, 
millions  of 
Victoria's  Secret 
viewers  could 
do  more  than 
just  watch. 


They  could  buy,  too. 

The  Victoria's  Secret  Cannes 
2000  Fashion  Show  Webcast 
was  the  largest  event  in 
e-History.  To  entice  people  to 
buy.  Data  Return1"  partnered 
with  Microsoft  to  deliver  a 
comprehensive  e-Commerce 
hosting  solution  built  on 
Windows®  2000  and  Microsoft® 
Internet  Servers  that  enabled 
millions  of  viewers  worldwide 
to  "shop  while  you  watch."  So 
how  can  we  make  you  look  this 
good?  Call  us  to  learn  more 
about  Data  Return  and  how 
we'll  put  our  managed  hosting 
solutions  for  the  Microsoft 
platform  to  work  for  you. 


Data  Return" 


Managed  Hosting  Solutions 
for  the  Microsoft  Platform 


eturn.com 


©  2000  Data  Return  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Data  Return  and  the  Data  Return  logo  are  trademarks  of  Data  Return  Corporation.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  registered 
trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  All  other  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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LEADERSHIP 

www.  cio.  com/forums/leadership 

Total  Leadership:  “Brave  Hearts’’— 

Courage  and  integrity  are  at  the  core  of 
successful  leadership.  To  cultivate  them,  just 
take  one  small  step  at  a  time.  (Nov.  1, 2000) 

Total  Leadership:  “You  Don’t  Say”— 

Communication  is  critical  to  good  leadership, 
but  it’s  not  as  easy  as  it  may  seem.  (Oct.  1, 

2000) 

“Virtual  Mentor”— 

CIO  matches  a  veteran  CIO  with  a  new  IS  exec  for 
advice  on  motivating  staff,  strategic  planning 
representation  and  peer-to-peer  networking.  (Oct. 
1, 2000) 


Total  Leadership  “Lose  the  ‘E’”— 

While  the  Internet  era  certainly  makes  new 
demands  on  leaders,  “e-leadership"  is  not  the 
answer.  (Sept.  1, 2000) 

Total  Leadership:  “Who’s  Next?"— 

Grooming  your  successor  is  critical  both  to  the 
future  of  your  organization  and  to  your  own  career. 
Don’t  overlook  it.  (Aug.  1, 2000) 

“Virtual  Mentor”- 

CIO  brings  together  a  dotcom  veteran  and  a 
startup  newcomer  for  a  help  session  on  leadership 
at  a  startup,  including  dealing  with  politics,  coping 
with  rapid  growth  and  ensuring  24/7  uptime. 

(Aug.  1, 2000) 

Total  Leadership:  “Skunk  Works  Secrets”— 

It  takes  careful  leadership  to  make  a  skunk  works 
effort  pay  off.  (July  1, 2000) 

“Free  to  Lead”- 

So  what  if  the  IS  empire  is  shrinking?  The 
new  agenda  leaves  you  free  to  lead.  (June  15, 
2000) 

“Mentors  Wanted"— 

How  to  find  and  keep  a  mentoring  partner. 

(June  15, 2000) 

Total  Leadership:  “Inspiring  Minds”— 

Part  of  being  a  great  leader  is  finding  ways  to 
inspire  those  around  you.  (June  1, 2000) 


“Learning  in  Action”— 

Your  lack  of  leadership  skills  may  be  hindering  the 
development  of  your  knowledge  workers.  This  new 
book  by  David  Garvin  aims  to  help.  (May  15, 
2000) 

“The  Sixth  Man”- 

How  one  CIO  became  a  key  player  for  his 
executive  team.  (May  15, 2000) 

Total  Leadership:  “e  Master  Planner”— 

There’s  no  doubt  that  you  need  to  plan.  The  trick 
is  doing  it  well— and  at  the  right  time.  (May  1, 
2000) 

Total  Leadership:  “Making  Change"— 

Politics  isn’t  just  something  you  use  to 
defend  yourself— it  can  be  the  key  to 
leading  organizational  change.  (April  1, 

2000) 

“Virtual  Mentor”— 

CIO  brings  together  an  IT  veteran  and  a 
newcomer  for  a  help  session  on 
influencing  peers  and  staff  in  a  time  of 
restructuring.  (April  1, 2000) 

Total  Leadership:  “Playing  Defense”— 

No  one  is  immune  to  the  dangers  of  an 
overly  political  environment.  The  difference 
between  success  and  failure  is  having  a  solid 
political  defense.  (March  1, 2000) 

“Coach  Works”- 

To  fit  in  with  the  ranks  of  upper  management, 
some  CIOs  need  a  little  help  from  the  sidelines. 
(Feb.  1, 2000) 


Total  Leadership:  “Squaring  Off” — 

Few  of  us  enjoy  confrontation,  but  this  is  no 
time  to  be  squeamish-you  need  to  have  a 
plan.  (Feb.  1, 2000) 

“Virtual  Mentor”— 

CIO  brings  together  an  IT  veteran  and  a 
newcomer  for  a  help  session  on  setting 
priorities.  (Jan.  15, 2000) 

“Learning  to  Lead”— 

An  ambitious  CIO  seeking  new  ways  to  lead  finds 
a  new  perspective  on  life.  (Dec.  1, 1999) 

“Teaching  Johnny  to  Lead”- 

It’s  easy  to  talk  about  developing  leaders.  Turning 
that  talk  into  action  is  hard.  Here’s  how  you  can  do 
it.  (Nov.  15, 1999) 

MERGERS  &  ACQUISITIONS 

www.cio.com/archive/indexfront.html 

“An  Appetite  For  Growth”— 

What  do  you  get  when  you  take  one  bank  and  add 
23  other  banks  in  just  two  years?  A  heck  of  a  lot  of 
work  for  the  IT  department.  Union  Planters’  IS 
staff  share  their  tips  for  making  it  all  go  smoothly. 
(March  15, 2000) 


S 


E 


“Cold  Fusion”- 

Turning  two  companies  into  one  is  not  a  job  for  the 
tender-hearted.  (Nov.  15, 1999) 

“Mind  Melds”— 

Merging  companies  that  fail  to  integrate  their 
intellectual  assets  may  be  squandering  the  value 
of  the  merger.  Knowledge  management  can  help. 
(Oct.  15, 1999) 


NETWORKING/TELECOM 

www.cio.com/archive/indexfront.html 

“The  Road  Less  Traveled”— 

A  rural  community  grabbed  the  attention  of  the 
telecommunications  industry  to  negotiate 
better  rates  and  service,  and  in  the  process 
took  an  important  step  toward  crossing  the 
digital  divide.  (Oct.  15, 2000) 
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They  used  to  call 

you  a  1 1  end. 

Now  they  call  you 

for*  cap  tal. 


Test  your  techno-trivia  on  brain  games  and  engage  in  a  host  of  nerdy  activities  at  thecomputerbowl.org. 
You’ll  find  a  charity  auction  &  shops  full  of  techno-treasures,  a  range  of  amusements,  and  opportunities 
to  have  your  Business  Plan  read  by  venture  capital  luminaries.To  compete  in  Round  1  of  the 
eBrainGame,  log  on  to  download  the  "key"  now.  All  nerds  welcome.  Be  there... and  be  square. 


puter  bowl 

the  nerdiest  philanthropy  in  the  world 


eFlicksMedia.com 


Subject  Guide 


Emerging  Technology:  “The  Glass  Highway”— 

Fiber  is  coming  to  the  desktop.  Should  you  care? 
(Sept.  1,2000) 

“High  Wireless  Act”- 

European  cell  phone  users  already  can  take  a 
piece  of  the  wireless  Web  with  them.  Now  the 
technology  is  poised  to  hit  the  United  States.  (July 

15, 2000) 

Emerging  Technology:  “Squeeze  This” — 

New  compression  tools  can  help  ease  bandwidth 
crunch.  (July  1, 2000) 

Emerging  Technology:  “The  Future  of  Phone?”— 

Voice-over-DSL  otters  cost  savings— and  consider¬ 
able  risk.  (June  15, 2000) 

“The  99.999  Percent  Solution”- 

The  desire  for  high-availability  networks  doesn’t 
mean  you  live  in  fantasyland.  In  the  new  world  of  e- 
commerce,  reliability  is  a  constant  concern.  (Feb. 

15, 2000) 

“Boosting  Bits  Across  the  Network”- 

Choices  for  high-speed  data  networking  abound, 
but  so  do  pitfalls.  (Sept.  1, 1999) 


OPERATING  SYSTEMS 

www.  cio.  com/archive/indexfront.  html 

Re:  “OS  Wars  Revisited”- 

A  Pyrrhic  victory;  IT  tips.  (May  15, 2000) 

“Deciding  Factors”— 

In  the  battle  between  Unix  and  Windows,  there’s  still 
no  winner.  Arm  yourself  with  enough  information  to 
choose  between  them.  (Feb.  1, 2000) 

PROJECT  MANAGEMENT 

www.cio.com/archive/indexfronthtml 

“The  Greatest  Project  on  Earth”— 

Census  2000’s  death-defying  feat.  (Nov.  1, 2000) 

“Fast,  Cheap  and  Under  Control”— 

Here's  how  one  CIO  and  his  team  pulled  off  a 
massive  global  migration  six  months  ahead  of 
schedule.  (Aug.  1, 2000) 


“Her  Majesty’s  Hying  IT  Circus”— 

The  British,  fans  of  grand  schemes,  are 
champs  when  it  comes  to  fumbling 
high-profile  IT  projects.  Our  UK 
correspondent  tours  the  rubble  and 
explains  the  government’s  efforts  to 
avoid  future  failures  as  it  presses 
ahead  with  an  e-government  push. 

(Aug.  1, 2000) 

“Stage  Managers”— 

The  only  way  Scott  Heintzeman  could  get 
funding  for  Carlson’s  new  central  reservation 
system  was  to  roll  it  out  piece  by  piece.  Turns  out 
he  didn’t  need  one  big  check  after  all.  (July  15, 
2000) 

“Another  Trip  to  Hell” — 

You  loved  it  when  we  told  you  IT  horror  stories  a 
year  ago.  Now,  want  to  hear  something  really 
scary?  (Feb.  15, 2000) 

“Measuring  Up”— 

Juggling  all  the  elements  in  complex  IT  projects 
takes  more  than  experience  and  gut  instinct.  It 
takes  metrics.  (Sept.  15, 1999) 

PUBLIC  SECTOR 

www.  cio.  com/forums/government 

Ask  the  Expert:  “With  Liberty  and  E-Government 
for  Air- 

Find  the  answers  to  your  questions  on  putting  city 
services  and  information  online.  (Nov.  1, 2000) 

“Hail  to  the  Chief.Jnformation  Officer”— 

Our  next  president,  whether  it’s  George  W.  Bush  or 
Albert  Gore  Jr.,  will  most  likely  appoint  a  federal 
CIO.  To  get  the  ball  rolling,  we 
suggest  a  few  good  men  and  one 
good  woman  who  would  fit  the  bill. 

(Oct.  15, 2000) 

“Redtape.gov?”— 

Governments  are  offering  their 
services  online,  but  will  they  truly 
streamline  processes  or  will  people 
end  up  waiting  in  line  online? 

(Sept.  15,2000) 

“Repairing  the  Trust”— 

Government  offices  are  notorious 
for  bad  customer  service.  Social 
Security  is  leading  efforts  to  ruin 
that  reputation.  (Aug.  15, 2000) 

“Uncle  Sam  Wants  You”- 

The  pay?  It’s  less.  Dotcom?  Try 
dotgov.  As  public-sector  CIOs 
struggle  to  lure  IT  talent,  they 
borrow  ideas  from  business- 
and  make  do  with  less.  (Aug. 

1, 2000) 


“Our  Wired  Town"- 

One  day  in  the  online,  integrated,  technology- 
enabled,  leveraged  life  of  Buffalo  Grove,  III.  (April 

15, 2000) 

“The  Making  of 
E-Government”— 

A  research  project  has  brought  together  govern¬ 
ments  and  businesses  to  study  the  future  of 
government  in  the  digital  economy.  (Nov.  15, 1999) 

“A  New  Lease  on  Life”- 

Fresh  leadership  and  a  shift  from  governmental 
business-as-usual  helped  revitalize  the  troubled 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms.  (Nov.  15, 
1999) 

SECURITY/PRIVACY 

www.  cio.  com/archive/indexfront.  html 

"Protection  Money"— 

The  only  thing  worse  than  network  security  threats 
are  business  executives-including  ClOs-who 
bury  their  heads  in  the  sand.  (Oct.  1, 2000) 
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Wireless. 


Painless. 


E*TRADE  peered  into  the  future.  They  saw  mobile  investors  accessing  their  accounts  anytime,  anyplace*  on  their  robust,  wireless  website. 
To  help  realize  their  vision,  they  chose  Everypath.  Using  our  patent-pending  Intelligent  Rendering™  process  we  brought  them  wireless  at 
high  speed,  and  saved  them  money  in  the  process.  The  result?  E* TRADE  users  can  now  be  in  touch  with  the  market — without  worrying 
about  wires.  And  Everypath  has  been  awarded  one  of  Forbes  "Best  of  the  Web"  Top  25  B-to-B  companies.  For  a  complete  case 
study,  visit  us  at  www.everypath.com  or  call  us  at  1  -800-355-1 068  and  find  out  how  we  can  mobilize  your  business. 


*  Subject  to  limitations  of  carrier  service  area. 

Copyright  ©  2000.  Everypath  and  the  Everypath  logo  are  trademarks  of  Everypath,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Securities  products 
and  services  offered  through  E'TRADE  Securities,  Inc.  Member  NASD/SIPC.  All  rights  reserved.  E*TRADE  Securities.  Inc.  is  o  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  E*TRADE  Group,  Inc.  E'TRADE  Group,  Inc.  has  a  minority  equity  interest  in  Everypath,  Inc. 


Subject  Guide 


“What’s  All  the  Fuss  About?"- 

Internet  marketers  are  getting  hammered  for 
trying  to  build  consumer  profiles.  Insiders  say  they 
couldn’t  build  a  decent  profile  even  if  they  wanted 
to.  So  what’s  all  the  fuss  about?  (Oct.  1, 2000) 


Expert  Advice:  “Shared  Problems,  Shared 
Solutions”— 

How  can  the  lessons  learned  from  Y2K  apply  to 
global  information  security?  (Aug.  15, 2000) 

“Red,  White  and  You”- 

With  this  year's  hacker  attacks  on  some  of  the 
most  popular  websites,  we  must  realize  that  our 
national  security  is  just  as  vulnerable  to  the  same 
types  of  intrusions.  Rather  than  waiting  for 
someone  else  to  fix  it,  here’s  how  you  can  help. 
(June  15, 2000) 


“Private  Industry,  Public  Good”— 

What’s  the  hottest  networking  night  out  for 
corporate  executives?  Surprise!  It’s  a  date  with  the 
Feds.  (May  1, 2000) 

Difference  Engine:  “Turning  Green”- 

IT  can  help  save  the  planet  and  increase  profits  at 
the  same  time.  (April  1, 2000) 

Difference  Engine:  “Buckle  Up"— 

Safety  instructions  for  a  speedy  life.  (March  1, 2000) 

Difference  Engine:  “Baby  Blues”- 

Raising  the  next  generation  has  become  one  more 
element  of  our  lives  in  which  we  rely  on  technol¬ 
ogy.  Can  this  be  a  good  thing?  (Feb.  1, 2000) 

Difference  Engine:  “Let’s  Conquer  the  Divide”— 

What  will  you  say  when  your  grandchildren  ask 
what  you  did  to  help  end  poverty?  (Jan.  15, 2000) 

“Equity?”— 

The  percentage  of  African  Americans  in  senior 
management  positions  doesn’t  reflect  their  rep¬ 
resentation  in  society.  Here’s  why.  (Jan.  15, 2000) 

“Charity  Begins  at  Work”- 

Volunteering  isn’t  just  about  helping  others-it’s 
about  becoming  a  better  CIO,  and  many  are 
finding  it’s  worth  the  sacrifice.  (Sept.  1, 1999) 


STAFFING 

www:  c/o.  com/forums/staffing 

“Amicable  Split”— 

Companies  are  dividing  IS  staffs  to  better  compete 
in  the  Internet  race.  Their  Web  teams  may  be  cool, 
but  they  better  stay  connected  to  their  legacy  pals. 
(Sept.  15, 2000) 

“Why  Women  HatelT”- 

Almost  half  of  all  IT  job  openings  will  go  begging 
this  year.  At  the  same  time,  women  are  leaving  the 
IT  ranks  at  twice  the  rate  of  men.  How  can  we  stop 
this  madness?  (Sept.  1, 2000) 

“Uncle  Sam  Wants  You”— 

The  pay?  It’s  less.  Dotcom?  Try  dotgov.  As  public- 
sector  CIOs  struggle  to  lure  IT  talent,  they  borrow 
ideas  from  business-and  make  do  with  less. 

(Aug.  1, 2000) 


“Pro  and  Con"- 

What  do  you  get  when  you  hire  a  hacker  to  solve 
your  security  woes?  If  you’re  not  careful,  you  can 
get  more  than  you  bargained  for.  Here's  how  to  do 
it  right.  (June  1, 2000) 


“E-Business  and  Privacy  for  All?”— 

Government  e-czar  Elizabeth  Echols  faces  the 
task  of  encouraging  unrestricted  Internet 
business  growth  while  safeguarding  public 
interest.  (April  15, 2000) 


“You  Know  What  They  Did  Last  Night” — 

Your  company  knows  all  there  is  to  know  about 
your  customers'  preferences  and  patterns,  but 
do  your  customers  want  you  to  be  looking  over 
their  shoulders?  (April  1, 2000) 


“Intelligence  Tests”— 

In  Europe,  U.S.  agents  have  been  intercepting 
e-mail  messages  for  years.  Now  they  want  the 
computer  industry  to  help  them  do  it  here. 
(Jan.  15, 2000) 


SOCIAL  ISSUES 

www.  c/o.  com/archive/indexfront.  html 


Difference  Engine:  “Taming  Technol- 

°gy 

CIOs  should  take  a  lesson  from  artists 
and  explore  the  human  side  of  IT.  (Oct. 
1, 2000) 


Difference  Engine:  “Pull  the  Plug!” — 

Computers  in  the  classroom  don’t 
solve  any  problems-in  fact,  they  often 
make  things  worse.  (Sept.  1, 2000) 


Difference  Engine:  “Too  Close  for 
Comfort”- 

Tailoring  information  may  seem  like  the  best 
weapon  against  data  smog,  but  beware:  Personal¬ 
ization  has  a  dark  side.  (Aug.  1, 2000) 


Difference  Engine:  “A  Tale  of  Two  Terrors”— 

Will  computers  bring  about  mankind's  demise? 
Help  the  ultra-rich  become  a  new  species?  That 
depends  on  how  good  our  software  gets.  (July  1, 
2000) 


“Common  Ground”— 

Doug  Barker’s  successful  quest  to  find  IT  partners 
for  his  nonprofit  environmental  group  yields 
profitable  lessons  for  any  company’s  CIO.  (May  15, 
2000) 


Difference  Engine:  “Mirror,  Mirror”— 

The  ability  to  simulate  everything  we  do  has  a 
downside:  analysis  paralysis.  (May  1, 2000) 


Difference  Engine:  The  Forgotten  Majority- 

Why  do  women  hate  IT?  Because  most  technol¬ 
ogy  products  are  designed  for  men.  (Nov. 

1, 2000) 


Difference  Engine:  “Private  Matters”— 

Could  your  organization’s  privacy  practices  stand 
the  scrutiny  of  a  newspaper  expose?  (June  1, 
2000) 


COMMON 

ground 
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The  e-business  transition  team:  Four  regular  suppliers.  Thirty-nine 


full-time  IT  employees. 


Nine  temporary  programmers. 


One  person 


answers  to  upper  management: 


You. 


When  IT  projects  reach  jumbo  proportions,  there’s  only  one  way  to  keep  from  getting  run  over: 
Changepoint  for  Enterprise  IT.  Essential  for  the  transformation  to  e-business,  our  integrated  Web-based 
corporate  IT  management  solution  integrates  both  internal  and  external  resources,  and  empowers  you 
with  the  tools  to  centrally  manage,  automate,  measure  and  track  critical  process  throughout  your  IT 
Services  Supply  Chain.  Who,  what,  when,  where,  how  much  -  you’ll  get  fast  answers  to  your  questions 
for  better  results  and  more  effective  decision-making  at  every  level  of  corporate  IT  management.  Visit 
us  online  at  www.changepoint.com  or  call  1-800-263-7189. 


Changepof^t~\ 


Strategic  technology  for  fearless  IT  leadership. 


Register  for  a  variety  of  upcoming  Changepoint  Webcast  Seminars  at  http://www.changepoint.com/webcast  or  call  us  at  1-800-263-7189. 


Subject  Guide 

“Student  Aid”— 

Why  J.D.  Edwards  bypassed  today's  big-league 
consultants  for  tomorrow's  superstars.  (May  1, 
2000) 

“Are  You  a  Bad  Boss?”— 

Your  best  people  are  flying  out  the  door  left  and 
right.  Blame  it  on  that  Internet  startup  down  the 
street,  but  maybe  you're  the  problem.  (April  1, 
2000) 


“Paper  Chase”- 

Certifying  skills  is  gaining  ground  in  IT  circles  even 
as  CIOs  debate  whether  certifications  are  worth 
the  paper  they  are  printed  on.  (March  1, 2000) 

“Six  Degrees  of  Hire  Learning”— 

Staffing  problem?  Here’s  how  to  teach  your  interns 
well.  Problem  solved.  (March  1, 2000) 

“Get  Your  Creative  (Staffing)  Juices  Flowing"— 

Tired  of  always  being  short  on  IT  workers?  Follow 
the  lead  of  CIOs  who  are  coping  with  the  shortage 
in  imaginative  ways.  (Nov.  1, 1999) 


(Pick)  and 

Deliver 


STRATEGIC  PLANNING 

www.  c/o.  com/archive/indexfront.html 

Special  Report:  E-Business  Strategies— 
“Shaking  the  Foundation"— 

Better  start  putting  some  Internet  blocks  into  your 
brick-and-mortar  foundation.  Some  companies 
have  already  begun  the  heavy  lifting.  (July  15, 
2000) 


“Be  Nimble,  Be  Quick"— 

Does  rapid  change  make 
planning  obsolete?  No  way. 

Today  strategic  planning  is  more 
important  than  ever.  (June  15, 

2000) 

SUPPLY  CHAIN 

www.  c/o.  com/forums/scm 

Special  Report:  Supply  Chain 
Management— “The  Big  Payoff”— 

A  decade’s  worth  of  time  and 
money  invested  in  wiring  up  the 
enterprise  is  about  to  return  billions 
to  the  bottom  line.  How  is  that  going 
to  happen?  Supply  chain  automa¬ 
tion.  Who’s  going  to  get  the  credit?  It 
could  be  you.  (Oct.  1, 2000) 

“Can  We  Talk?” — 

IT  recruiters  are  learning  the  lingo  in 
an  effort  to  help  IT  executives  fill  the 
ever-present  holes  in  their  staffs.  How 
useful  are  these  classes?  (Oct.  1, 2000) 
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REPORT  BEGINS  OH  PAGE  111 


“Four  Strategies”- 

The  options  for  Web-enabling  your  supply  chain 
are  beginning  to  emerge.  It’s  time  to  choose.  (Oct. 
1, 2000) 

New  Economy:  “Break  It  Up’’- 

The  era  of  making  things  yourself  is  over.  The  Web 
is  going  to  create  dramatic  new  efficiencies  for 
manufacturers  and  their  supply  chain  partners. 
(May  15, 2000) 

“Stand  (Pick)  and  Deliver’’— 

The  less-than-sexy  truth  about  e-tailers  is  that  the 
heart  of  their  business  lies  not  in  splashy  websites 
or  offbeat  ad  campaigns  but  in  plain,  old- 
fashioned  order  fulfillment.  (April  15, 2000) 


VALUE/MEASUREMENT 

www  c/o.  com/archive/indexfront.  html 

Case  Files:  “Ratings  Game”- 

Fundion  point  analysis  is  helping  Nielsen  Media 
manage  its  outsourcing  relationship  (Oct.  15, 
2000) 

Case  Files:  “Keep  On  Trackin'”— 

Schneider  National  took  a  scientific  approach  to 
evaluating  and  selecting  an  emerging  technology. 
(June  15,2000) 

Special  Report:  “What’s  IT  Worth?”- 

With  the  clock  running  on  Internet  time,  you  may 
think  you’re  too  busy  to  assess  the  value  of  IT.  But 
valuation  is  more  important  than  ever.  (May  1, 2000) 


“By  the  Numbers”- 

Supply  chain  performance  metrics.  (Feb.  1, 2000) 

“Chain  Safety’’- 

Ten  precautions  to  heed  when  refining  your  supply 
chain.  (Sept.  15, 1999) 


Case  Files:  “Capital  Blue  Cross”— 

Building  a  better  health-care  plan:  How  one 
company  weighed  its  options  and  made  a 
measured  decision.  (Feb.  15, 2000) 


Special  Section:  “Enterprise  Value  Awards"— 

This  year’s  Enterprise  Value  Award  winners  have 
discovered  that,  by  looking  beyond  the  bottom 
line,  they  can  reach  for  the  stars. 
(Feb.  1, 2000) 


“Measures  that  Matter’’— 

Performance  indicators  must  do  more 
than  just  measure  profits  and  losses. 
(Jan.  1, 2000) 

“Measuring  Up”— 

Juggling  all  the  elements  in  complex  IT 
projects  takes  more  than  experience 
and  gut  instinct.  It  takes  metrics.  (Sept. 
15, 1999) 
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The  top  performers  in  the  FORTUNE®  Global  500  use  Teradata'Trom  NCR. 

Do  they  see  something  you  don’t? 


Relationship  Technology  Solutions.  They’re  bringing  the  world’s  most 
successful  companies  closer  to  their  customers,  suppliers  and  employees. 

Six  of  the  world’s  top  ten  retailers,  seven  of  the  world’s  top  nine 

Introducing  Relationship  Technology" Solutions  from  NCR,  the  power  to  know. 

telecommunications  companies,  six  of  the  world’s  top  seven  airlines 
and  the  world’s  leading  banks  all  depend  on  a  Teradata “  Active  Data 
Warehouse  from  NCR.  It  makes  relationships  more  powerful  and  more 
profitable.  From  deep  in  your  supply  chain,  through  your  network  and  on 
out  to  the  customer.  It’s  as  big  as  you  need,  as  fast  as  you  can  imagine  and 
more  intelligent  than  anything  on  the  planet.  For  a  closer  look,  visit 
www.teradata.com  today  and  get  your  Teradata  Knowledge  Pack. 
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Is  That  Your  Best  Offer? 


Shopbots  search  the  Web  for  bargains 

RANDY  WATTS  likes  to  design  webpages,  but  he 
doesn’t  like  to  pay  unnecessarily  high  prices  for 
new  development  tools.  Like  a  growing  number 
of  small  businesses  and  consumers,  Watts  has 
started  relying  on  shopbot  technology  to  help  him 
find  killer  deals  on  a  wide  array  of  products.  But 


BY  JOHN  EDWARDS 

while  current  ’bots  can  offer  a  great  service  to 
small-volume  buyers  and  individuals,  similar  tools 
for  larger  companies  are  just  starting  to  appear. 
And  if  you’re  an  online  merchant,  the  very 
thought  of  such  margin-slimming  shopping  assis¬ 
tants  may  cause  you  to  groan. 


shopping  bots. ..virtual  reality. ..Web  design. ..bar  codes 
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Today  your  business  needs  to  move  data  at  warp 
speed.  But  once  it  enters  the  telephone  company's 
network,  that  same  data  runs  into  a  tangled  mess 
of  fifty-year-old  switches,  cables  and  wire.  As  a 
result,  information  often  slows  to  a  snail’s  pace. 
But  not  on  the  Telseon  network. 

Telseon  was  created  for  one  reason:  to  break  the 
urban  broadband  "bottleneck".  We  transport  your 
data  at  speeds  up  to  1000Mbps  across  our 
dedicated  fiber-optic  network. 

With  Telseon  you're  in  total  control  of  your 
company's  broadband  connectivity.  Your  connection 
speed  is  instantly  scalable  at  any  time  via  our 
secure  website  interface. 


Find  out  how  fast  your  data  can  really  move.  Visit 
telseon.com.  And  switch  from  a  network  designed 
for  the  telephone  to  one  created  for  the  way 
business  works  today. 


t  e  I  s  e  o  n 


com 


© 


TELSEON 

Because  data  should  fly." 


C2000  Telseon,  Inc. 


Most  current  shopbot  services 
are  consumer  and  small-business 
oriented,  a  situation  that  isn't  likely 
to  change  any  time  soon. 


Shopbots  are  intelligent  software  agents 
that  scour  the  Web  to  find  the  lowest  price 
on  a  particular  product.  They  can  also  help 
shoppers  avoid  drowning  in  choices.  “I 
don’t  have  a  lot  of  time  to  spare,  so  I  really 
don’t  want  to  run  from  merchant  to  mer¬ 
chant  in  order  to  find  the  best  deal,”  says 
Watts,  owner  of  G&R  Designs  in  Redondo 
Beach,  Calif.  “Shopbot  technology  helps  me 
acquire  the  newest  and  most  powerful  soft¬ 
ware  quickly  and  cheaply.” 

Shopbots  have  come  a  long  way  in  a 
remarkably  short  period  of  time,  says 
Edmund  Ha,  an  e-commerce  analyst  at 
Giga  Information  Group,  a  technology 
research  company  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
“They  place  shoppers  in  the  driver’s  seat 
by  allowing  them  to  easily  decide  which 
merchant  offers  the  best  deal,”  says  Ha. 

Yet,  despite  their  immense  potential, 
shopbots  remain  far  from  being  a  prob¬ 
lem-free  technology.  Critics  complain  that 
because  of  various  technical  and  business- 
imposed  limitations,  shopbots  can  mislead 
consumers  into  thinking  they’ve  uncov¬ 
ered  a  rock-bottom  price  when,  in  fact, 
much  better  deals  exist.  For  merchants, 
shopbots  mean  added  expenses  as  well  as 
a  heightened  level  of  price  competition 
that  can  lead  to  razor-thin  margins.  “The 
technology  can  make  it  especially  diffi¬ 
cult  for  smaller  merchants  to  survive,” 
says  Malcolm  Maclachlan,  an  e-com- 
merce  analyst  with  market  researcher  IDC 
(sister  company  of  CIO's  publisher,  CXO 
Media). 

Shopbots  Grow  Up 

During  the  past  couple  of  years,  the  shop¬ 
bot  market  has  evolved  to  the  point  where 
three  specific  types  of  intelligent  agents — 


price-,  feature-  and  merchant-comparison 
engines — have  become  available  to  con¬ 
sumers.  “Shopbots  have  come  a  long  way 
from  the  days  when  they  could  only  rank 
products  by  prices,”  says  Ha. 

Price-comparison  shopbots — the  oldest 
shopbot  technology — continue  to  be  pop¬ 
ular.  MySimon.com,  DealTime  and 
BottomDollar  are  among  the  many  shop¬ 
ping  services  that  provide  users  with  sug¬ 
gestions  about  where  to  find  the  best  price 
on  a  particular  product.  Product-compari¬ 
son  shopbots,  such  as  the  type  developed  by 
eWonders.com,  aim  to  help  shoppers  who 
are  concerned  with  product  features  as  well 
as  pricing.  Merchant-comparison  shopbots, 
offered  by  BizRate,  Dash  and  Frictionless 
Commerce,  are  designed  to  showcase  retail¬ 
ers  that  are  best  able  to  meet  a  shopper’s 
specific  needs  in  terms  of  products,  prices, 
support  and  related  areas. 

Current  shopbot  services  are  consumer 
and  small-business  oriented — a  situation 
that  isn’t  likely  to  change  any  time  soon. 
Big  corporations  usually  don’t  buy  products 
at  retail,  which  is  the  environment  where 
today’s  shopbots  tend  to  work.  “You’re  not 
going  to  use  this  technology  to  find  the  best 
price  on  large  quantities  of  ordinary  prod¬ 
ucts  or  unique,  high-ticket  items  or  raw 
materials,”  says  IDC’s  Maclachlan. 

Nevertheless,  a  hybrid  search  agent, 
using  a  combination  of  shopbot  and  Web 
auction  technologies,  could  prove  attrac¬ 
tive  to  businesses  of  any  size,  as  well  as 
consumers.  NexTag,  for  example,  allows 
users  to  haggle  directly  with  merchants 
over  product  prices,  configurations  and 
options.  “It’s  almost  a  Wall  Street  type  of 
bidding  environment,”  says  Rafael  Ortiz, 
vice  president  of  business  development  for 


new ,  , 

products 


Palm  Typist 


Entering  text  into  a  Palm  Pilot  can  be 
a  chore.  The  Graffiti  handwriting  sys¬ 
tem  works,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
master.  And  the  hunt-and-peck  key¬ 
board  makes  for  slow  going. 
Textware  Solutions  has  what  it 
claims  is  a  more  speedy  solution. 
FitalyStamp  for  Palm  organizers  lets 
users  pick  letters  off  a  special  over¬ 
lay  that  fits  on  the  Palm  text-entry 
area.  The  overlay  includes  a  special 
keyboard  that  purportedly  places 
84  percent  of  the  most  commonly 
used  letters  within  a  3/8-inch 
radius,  making  it  easier  to  find  the 
letter  you  need.  Textware  claims  that 
text-entry  speeds  of  50  words  per 
minute  or  more  are  possible.  The 
product  costs  $35.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  www.fitaly.com  or  call 
781  272-3200. 

Silent  Watcher 

How  much  time  do  employees 
spend  doing  personal  jobs  on  the 
corporate  network?  Probably  more 
than  you’d  like  to  know.  SurfControl 
may  be  able  to  help  stem  the  band¬ 
width  flow  with  SuperScout  3.0,  the 
latest  release  of  the  company's 
Internet  filtering  and  bandwidth 
management  tool.  SuperScout’s  fil¬ 
ters  read  from  a  regularly  updated 
list  of  some  1.4  million  sites,  identi¬ 
fied  by  category.  Administrators  can 
determine  what  kinds  of  sites 
employees  can  visit  and  when.  The 
product  can  also  restrict  bandwidth 
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For  Business  Intelligence 

Choose  the 
Power  of  One 


NEEDS 

OPTIONS 

SOLUTION 

Data  Mining 

Oracle 

or 

MicroStrategy 

Analytics 

Business  Objects 

or 

MicroStrategy 

Financials 

Hyperion 
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MicroStrategy 

Reporting 

Cognos 

or 
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Statistics 

SAS 

or 

MicroStrategy 

MicroStrategy  7  delivers  the  industry's  best  Business  Intelligence  performance  in  one,  easy  to 
deploy,  easy  to  use  platform. 

Data  Mining:  MicroStrategy's  Intelligence  Server  uses  sophisticated  data  mining  techniques 
that  can  identify  important  trends  in  your  business  operation. 

Analytics:  MicroStrategy's  analytical  engine  is  able  to  perform  the  most  advanced 
analytical  queries  against  any  volume  of  data. 

Financials:  Effortless  access  to  complex  financial  questions  such  as  NPV  computations  and 
bond  value  calculations. 

Reporting:  Superior  reporting  capabilities  including  advanced  drilling,  table  pivoting  and 
flexible  formatting  allow  users  to  create  presentation  quality  documents  and  customized 
reports. 

Statistics:  MicroStrategy  7  is  powered  by  an  extensive  library  of  mathematical  and  statistical 
functions,  from  descriptive  statistics  such  as  standard  deviation  and  kurtosis,  to  hypothesis 
testing  such  as  t-tests  and  f-tests. 

The  Best  of  All,  All  in  One. 


The  Power  of  Intelligent  E-Business  " 

BUSINESS  INTELLIGENCE  eCRM  NARROWCAST  NETWORKS 


Order  your  FREE  Evaluation  Copy 

Experience  tbe  power  of  MicroStrategy  7  for  yourself 
www.  .com/  eval 

1-888-537-8135 

1  200Q  Me  ro^gtogy  Incorporated  MicroStrategy  and  The  Power  of  Intelligent  E  Business  are  either  trademoiks  or  registered 
trademarks  of  MicroStrategy  Incorporated  .All  otfter  brands  are  either  trademarks  or  register  marks  of  their  respective  nrands 


the  San  Mateo,  Calif.-based  company. 
NexTag’s  Business  eXchange  enables  com¬ 
panies  to  negotiate  deals  on  products  rang¬ 
ing  from  marketing  services  to  lumber. 

In  the  meanrime,  some  issues  with  exist¬ 
ing  shopbots  need  to  be  addressed,  says 
Steve  Siu,  owner  of  Mobius  Systems,  a 
computer  consultancy  in  Osage  Beach, 
Mo.  Siu  uses  shopbot  technology  to  un¬ 
cover  bargain  prices  on  add-in  boards, 
monitors,  hard  drives  and  other  types  of 
computer  components.  Yet  he  feels  that 
shopping  service  providers  let  users  down 
in  several  ways.  Merchant  anonymity  is 
one  concern.  “Some  ’bots  don’t  let  you  see 


enough.  More  often,  however,  the  omis¬ 
sion  is  the  result  of  a  calculated  business 
decision.  Shopping  services  generate  rev¬ 
enue  directly  from  the  merchants,  says 
Giga’s  Ha.  “If  a  merchant  doesn’t  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  shopbot  operator,  chances 
are  that  organization’s  products  or  serv¬ 
ices  won’t  be  included  in  the  shopbot 
search  or  placed  at  the  end  of  the  results.” 

Product  quality,  or  lack  thereof,  is 
another  important  issue,  says  Siu.  He  finds 
that  shopbots  sometimes  retrieve  prod¬ 
ucts — particularly  software  items — that 
are  outdated,  beta  versions  or  out-and-out 
bootlegs.  To  fight  the  scammers,  most 


Shopping  services  that  are  compatible 
with  Web  phones  and  wireless- 
equipped  personal  digital  assistants 
allow  users  to  make  purchasing 
decisions  from  almost  anywhere. 


the  vendor,  so  you  have  no  way  of  know¬ 
ing  who  you’re  buying  from,”  he  says. 

Siu  has  also  run  into  conflicts  between 
shopbot-suggested  prices  and  what  he 
finds  during  his  own  searches.  “Often,  if 
you  look  directly  at  the  retailer’s  site,  you’ll 
find  that  the  price  is  somewhat  lower,”  he 
says.  That’s  because  the  merchant  is  able 
to  eliminate  the  shopping  service  middle¬ 
man  and  pass  some  or  all  of  the  savings 
along  to  the  buyer.  The  tendency  of  many 
merchants  to  omit  shipping  and  handling 
charges  and  local  sales  taxes  from  their 
listed  prices  further  muddles  accurate 
shopbot  comparisons.  “The  deals  aren’t 
always  what  they  seem  to  be,”  says  Siu. 

In  fact,  shopbots  often  disappoint 
users  by  failing  to  find  the  best  price  on 
a  product.  Sometimes,  the  problem  is 
simply  a  shortcoming  on  the  shopbot’s 
part — typically  a  failure  to  scan  enough 
retail  sites  or  not  visiting  sites  often 


major  shopbot  operators  carefully  screen 
the  merchants  they  deal  with.  “We  pay 
close  attention  to  the  merchants  we  work 
with,”  says  Josh  Goldman,  president  and 
CEO  of  MySimon,  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
But  a  growing  number  of  smaller  shop¬ 
bot-  based  shopping  services  aren’t  as  care¬ 
ful,  and  dubious  merchants  can  often  slip 
beneath  the  radar  of  even  the  most  watch¬ 
ful  shopping  service  provider.  In  any  event, 
Siu  says  shopbot  users  need  to  be  alert  and 
must  draw  on  their  common  sense:  “If 
something  is  too  cheap,  it  might  be  bootleg 
or  stolen.” 

Minor  Margins 

For  sellers,  shopbots  can  be  a  double- 
edged  sword.  On  one  side,  the  services 
help  merchants  expand  their  products’  vis¬ 
ibility.  Unfortunately,  they  also  put  items 
right  next  to  identical  or  similar  products 
from  the  competition.  Whoever  offers  the 


new  . 

products 


usage  by  file  extension— for 
instance,  limiting  bandwidth  for  MP3 
files  on  music  sites  while  allowing 
full-bandwidth  streaming  video  from 
news  providers.  The  product  also 
provides  real-time  monitoring  as 
well  as  more  than  45  status  reports. 
The  product  costs  $1,195  (or  $1,690 
with  the  addition  of  Virtual  Control 
Agent)  for  a  50-user  license.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.surfcontrol 
.com  or  call  831 431-1800. 


Storage  Solution 

Exabyte  Corp.  has  unveiled  the  430 
M2  tape  library,  a  1.8-terabyte  (max¬ 
imum)  storage  system  designed  for 
departmental  and  workgroup  appli¬ 
cations.  The  system  takes  up  five 
units  of  rack  space  and  offers  as 
many  as  four  M2  tape  drives  and  30 
cartridges.  The  system  comes  ready 
for  Ethernet  connections  and 
includes  Exabyte  Library  Monitor 
software.  Fibre  Channel  interface 
options  are  also  available.  The  drives 
are  filed  upgradable,  and  the  library 
is  compatible  with  major  third-party 
applications.  List  price  for  the  430 
M2  begins  at  $22,000.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.exabyte.com 
or  call  800  445-7736. 
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hear  “can  i  have  your  account  number?” 

“can  i  have  your  account  number?” 

“can  i  have  your  account  number?”  again. 


If  your  service  people  can  easily  access  comprehensive, 

up-to-the-minute  customer  profiles,  customers  won’t  have  to  repeat 
the  same  information  to  three  or  four  people  ever  again.  Integrated  call  center  solutions. 


It’s  what  you  get  when  IBM  and  Siebel  team  up  to  provide  the  most 

comprehensive  customer  focused  e-business  solutions. 


1.888.917.8884 


ibm-siebel.com 
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REVISIT 
virtual  reality 

Virtual  Reality  Gets  Physical 

Redefined  goals  helped  VR  leave  the  labs  and  start  working 
for  business  by  fred  hapgood 


best  price  will  probably  get  the  sale,  which 
means  that  margins  can  be  sliced  to — or 
even  below — the  point  of  profitability. 

The  shopping  service  middlemen  trim 
margins  even  further.  According  to  Ha, 
merchants  can  find  themselves  paying 
shopping  services  in  three  different  ways: 
for  each  hit  made  to  their  site  as  the  result 
of  a  shopbot  recommendation,  for  a  sale 
made  as  the  result  of  a  shopbot  recom¬ 
mendation  or  for  a  favorable  placement  on 
shopbot-generated  lists.  Additionally, 
many  merchants  end  up  paying  two  or 
more  services  in  order  to  obtain  maximum 
exposure  for  their  products. 

And  as  the  wireless  Web  emerges, 
shopbot  operators  are  beginning  to  view 
the  mobile  market  as  their  next  price¬ 
lowering  frontier.  Shopping  services  that 
are  compatible  with  Web  phones  and 
wireless-equipped  personal  digital  assis¬ 
tants  (PDAs)  allow  users  to  make  pur¬ 
chasing  decisions  from  almost  any¬ 
where.  InfoSpace,  for  example,  is  bet¬ 
ting  that  shoppers  will  want  to  bring 
their  Internet-enabled  devices — and  shop¬ 
bot  technology — into  brick-and-mortar 
stores  for  on-the-spot  comparison  shop¬ 
ping  (a  frightening  thought  for  any 
shopkeeper).  The  company  offers  shop¬ 
bot  services  to  AT&T  and  other  wire¬ 
less  carriers,  allowing  Web  phone  and 
PDA  users  to  compare  products  and 
prices  in  a  variety  of  categories.  The 
technology  turns  a  mobile  device  into  a 
personal  shopping  adviser. 

Most  analysts  say  armies  of  shopbot- 
equipped  customers  will  eventually  have 
a  major  impact  on  both  brick-and-mortar 
and  cyberspace  merchants,  leading  retail¬ 
ers  to  adopt  more  aggressive  marketing 
and  pricing  approaches.  “Retailing  is  un¬ 
dergoing  a  revolution,  and  shopbots  are 
on  the  front  line,”  says  IDC’s  Maclachlan. 
“The  shopbots’  influence  is  only  beginning 
to  be  felt.”  ■ 


Ever  miss  the  days  of  punch  cards  and  paper 
tape?  If  so,  get  therapy.  Then  let  us  know  about  it 
at  et@cio.com. 


THE  PARADOX  of  technological  forecast¬ 
ing  is  that  the  more  obvious  a  potential 
new  technology  seems  to  be,  the  less  likely 
it  is  to  happen.  Fifty  years  ago  everybody 
knew  that  in  a  generation  we  would  all  be 
enjoying  self-piloting  cars,  fusion  power 
and  robot  butlers.  You  could  look  into  the 
future  and  see  them,  sharp  as  the  house 
next  door.  But  we’re  still  waiting. 

The  hard  truth  is  that  in  engineering,  a 
clear  view  of  the  goal  can  be  a  handicap. 
It  can  trick  engineers  into  underestimat¬ 
ing  the  work  required  to  develop  the 
technology  and  fool  them  into  dismissing 
necessary  compromises.  Take  virtual  real¬ 
ity  (VR).  The  idea  itself  could  not  be  sim¬ 
pler.  We  already  have  one  reality,  physi¬ 
cal  reality.  Why  not  have  another?  The 
defining  feature  of  physical  reality  seems 
to  be  immersion:  We  walk  through  land¬ 
scapes  and  around  objects,  pick  things 
up,  turn  them  over,  set  them  down  in  dif¬ 
ferent  contexts  and  so  forth.  What  could 


be  more  obvious  than  bringing  the  same 
fluid  power  and  sense  of  surroundings 
to  computer  imagery?  When  the  idea  was 
first  popularized  in  the  mid-’80s,  a  con¬ 
sensus  emerged  that  VR  was  a  natural — 
high  on  the  list  of  coming  technological 
attractions. 

By  1992,  when  CIO  decided  the  tech¬ 
nology  was  mature  enough  for  a  look,  it 
was  beginning  to  be  clear  that  VR  was  in 
a  rut.  Actual  implementations  had  turned 
out  to  be  expensive,  slow  and  handicapped 
by  very  poor  image  quality.  Sometimes  the 
experience  even  made  people  seasick.  As 
a  result,  our  article  was  divided  against 
itself.  We  were  attracted  by  the  general 
concept  but  could  not  deny  that  the  tech¬ 
nology  was  not  very  useful,  at  least  in  its 
then-current  form. 

That  very  year  several  groups  of  re¬ 
searchers  decided  that  the  problem  was 
with  the  vision  behind  VR:  the  original  idea 
was  too  sweeping;  too  ambitious,  they  said. 
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For  suppliers  and  buyers,  your  online  marketplace  is  one  of  many  options 
It  should  be  the  only  option. 


Example:  An  online  exchange  for  the  foodservice  distribution  industry  saw 
its  competitive  space  getting  crowded.  The  managers  realized  they  needed 
to  go  beyond  the  standard  practices  of  e-Business  -  to  stand  out  from  the 
ever-growing  competition.  So  they  came  to  Actuate. 

Now,  with  Actuated  information  delivery  solutions  integrated  into  the  Web  site, 
buyers  and  suppliers  get  timely  and  secure  data  -  personalized  for  their  individual 
business  needs.  The  bidding  and  billing  processes  have  been  streamlined. 
And  customers  have  the  means  to  make  informed  decisions  quickly. 

Actuated  solutions  provide  the  security,  performance  and  manageability 
to  support  hundreds  of  thousands  of  users  -  combining  information 
from  an  unlimited  number  of  sources. 

Ik  To  find  out  why  the  top  online  marketplaces  use  Actuate, 
go  to  www.actuate.com/ebiz. 


How  information  flows  on  the  Internet 


2000.  Actuate  Corporation.  Actuate  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Actuate  Corporation. 


Basic  VR  has  two  elements:  a  landscape 
experience,  which  means  a  point  of  obser¬ 
vation  that  the  user  can  steer  through  a 
scene  and  direct  at  any  place  from  any 
direction  or  distance;  and  a  display  that 
occupies  the  entire  field  of  view.  Taken 
together,  these  two  elements  add  up  to  the 
technology’s  trademark  “immersive”  qual¬ 
ity.  (The  term  is  also  used  to  refer  to  more 
exoric  sensing  modes,  like  true  stereovision, 
or  joysticks  that  push  back.) 

Up  until  1992  the  display  had  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  kind  of  helmet  with  goggles  called 
a  “head-mounted  display.”  In  1992  a  group 
of  engineering  scientists  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  found  an  alternative:  surround¬ 
ing  observers  with  large  screens  and  using 
rear-mounted  projectors  to  throw  images 
on  those  screens.  Carolina  Cruz-Neira  was 


composite  image.  A  driver  might  see  an 
arrow  running  up  the  highway  pointing  to 
his  next  turn,  or  an  architectural  student 
could  see  the  skeleton  of  a  building  ‘painted’ 
on  the  actual  structure.  Similar  tools  could 
guide  a  maintenance  technician  through  a 
procedure  by  making  a  piece  of  equipment 
“light  up”  when  it  requires  attention. 

These  tweaks  pulled  the  industry  out  of 
the  sands.  Today  most  of  the  large  auto¬ 
makers  use  some  version  of  projection- 
based  VR  (sometimes  shrunk  down  to  a 
model  like  a  large  3-D  light  table)  to  pro¬ 
totype  the  interiors  of  new  models.  “The  de¬ 
vices  shrink  years  off  the  design  cycles,” 
says  R.  Bowen  Loftin,  director  of  Simula¬ 
tion  Programs  at  Old  Dominion  University. 

Aero-astro  companies,  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  airlines  to  NASA,  use  VR  to  train 


Aero-astro  companies,  from  the 
commercial  airlines  to  NASA,  use 
VR  to  train  personnel  for  missions 
and  operational  responsibilities. 


one  of  the  originators  of  “projection  based 
VR.”  Now  associate  director  of  the  Virtual 
Reality  Applications  Center  at  Iowa  State, 
she  says  the  point  of  “pulling  the  gear  away 
from  the  user”  was  to  let  the  user  see  his 
or  her  own  body.  This  improved  the 
ergonomics  and  allowed  others  inside  the 
viewing  point,  making  the  experience  more 
collaborative.  “This  way,”  she  says,  “when 
you  point  at  something  people  can  see  your 
finger.”  Projection-  based  VR  is  also  simpler 
(and  therefore  cheaper  to  maintain). 

In  the  same  year  Tom  Caudell  and  David 
Mizell  published  a  paper  arguing  that  VR 
was  not  an  all-or-nothing  affair,  and  that 
there  were  large  advantages  in  combining 
the  virtual  and  physical  worlds.  They  pro¬ 
posed  what  they  called  “augmented  real¬ 
ity,”  in  which  images  were  thrown  on  trans¬ 
parent  glasses  or  a  windshield  so  that  some¬ 
one  looking  through  the  glass  saw  a 


personnel  for  missions  and  operational 
responsibilities.  Boeing  is  actively  explor¬ 
ing  augmented  reality  to  help  assembly 
workers  keep  control  of  the  complexity 
involved  in  making  an  airplane  with  5  mil¬ 
lion  parts.  Some  hospitals  have  been  pro¬ 
jecting  MRI  imagery  directly  on  patients  as 
a  guide  to  surgeons  during  delicate  and 
inaccessible  operations.  Both  the  projection- 
based  and  augmented  VR  compromise  the 
technical  purity  of  the  original  VR  con¬ 
cept,  an  alternative  reality  that  was  self- 
sufficient  and  autonomous.  But  such  com¬ 
promises  define  the  difference  between  an 
idea  that  works  in  the  imagination  of  fore¬ 
casters  and  futurists  and  one  that  works 
on  the  factory  floor.  ■ 


Fred  Hapgood  is  a  buzz  vector  and  intellectual 
property  provider  serving  from  Boston.  He  can 
be  reached  at  hapgood@pobox.com. 


new 

products 


Account4  Everything 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  new  profes¬ 
sional  services  automation  (PSA) 
tool,  Account4  may  have  what  you 
need.  The  company  recently 
unveiled  Release  4  of  its  browser- 
accessed  PSA  tool.  The  new  version 
includes  a  number  of  enhance¬ 
ments,  including  expanded  contact 
management,  opportunity  manage¬ 
ment,  revenue  opportunity  forecast¬ 
ing,  a  variety  of  new  billing  types 
(based  on  time,  material,  expenses 
and  fixed  price),  the  capability  to 
create  resource  teams  and  more. 
Using  the  product  requires  no  client- 
side  software  beyond  a  basic  Web 
browser.  Account4  Release  4  lists  for 
$625  per  user  with  a  minimum  of  a 
50  user  license.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.account4.com  or  call 
617  964-1633. 

Working  Together 

Server  failure  isn’t  a  joke.  But  devel¬ 
oping  a  clustering  solution  that  pro¬ 
vides  reliable  redundancy  can  be 
expensive.  PolyServe  wants  to  offer 
a  more  economical  solution.  The 
company’s  LocalCluster  software 
combines  two  servers  into  a  cluster 
that  supports  load  balancing,  IP 
failover,  file  replication  and  auto¬ 
matic  reintegration  of  a  failed  sys¬ 
tem  that  becomes  operational  again. 
LocalCluster  also  provides  service 
monitoring  for  Web,  e-commerce 
and  other  Web-based  applications. 
Administrators  manage  the  system 
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This  is  no  way  to  treat  an  Internet  customer. 


A  lot  of  people  are  spending  a  lot  of  time 


online  these  days.  That  can  put  a  strain  on  your  systems.  And  your  customers'  nerves.  Call  Sprint.  We  promise  99% 
busy-free  dial-up  and  99.99%  backbone  availability  for  your  customers.  Then  back  our  promise  with  some  of  the  most 
aggressive  Service  Level  Agreements  (SLAs)  in  the  industry.  Furthermore,  Sprint  connects  your  customers  to  an  all-digital 
Internet  backbone.  The  only  one  with  self-healing  SONET  technology.  The  Sprint  network  is  so 
fast  and  reliable,  we  guarantee  that  roundtrip  backbone  delays  will  not  exceed  70  milliseconds. 

This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  service  and  speed  that  Internet  customers  want  and  expect.  So  call  1 
speak  with  one  of  our  data  specialists.  They  can  help  you  configure  a  robust,  scalable  Internet  access  solution  right  on 
the  phone.  Call  today.  Your  customers  are  waiting. 

Let's  make  contact:  1  877  294-7669,  www.sprint.com/ipnow 

^Sprint 


Sign  up  for  a  term 
agreement  of  one  year 
or  more  and  we'll  waive 
the  installation  fee. 


87  7  294-7669  and 


The  point  of  contact* 


Sprint  tariffs  and  restrictions  apply.  Call  for  details. 


Glitz  Goes  Nowhere 


broadband 

★ 


MAKING  SITES  EASY  to  use  and  fast  are  the  top  tasks  for  most  site  designers  today, 
but  the  soon-to-be  widespread  availability  of  broadband  connections  will  let  those 
same  designers  flex  their  creative  muscles  during  the  next  couple  of  years,  according 
to  a  recent  report,  “Broadband  Transforms  Interfaces,”  by  Forrester  Research. 

The  report  notes  that  of  30  site  owners  interviewed,  40  percent  offer  no  rich  con¬ 
tent  (streaming  audio  or  video,  Java  applets,  Shockwave  and  the  like),  instead  they 
opt  to  create  sites  that  provide  fast  performance,  ease  of  use  and  broad  browser 
compatibility.  But  Forrester's  research  also  shows  that  many  of  these  same  develop¬ 
ers  are  ready  to  take  the  multimedia  plunge— and  soon.  Twenty  percent  of  respon¬ 
dents  said  that  they  are  already  beginning  to  develop  with  faster  connections  in 
mind,  with  another  54  percent  indicating  that  they  plan  to  start  broadband  develop¬ 
ment  sometime  during  the  next  two  years. 

But  Forrester  warns  that  even  as  broadband  goes  mainstream  (entering  52  per¬ 
cent  of  online  households  by  2004),  designers  shouldn’t  make  the  mistake  of  creat¬ 
ing  style  over  substance.  The  reason,  the  report  states,  is  that  users  get  a  high¬ 
speed  connection  and  expect  just  that— speed.  Gratuitous  multimedia,  even  over  a 
high-speed  connection,  simply  gets  between  users  and  the  information  they  want. 
Forrester  also  notes  that  cable  and  DSL  connections  can  bog  down  when  servers  and 
networks  get  overloaded— once  again  putting  a  premium  on  sites  that  deliver  their 
content  with  a  minimum  of  fuss. 

Among  the  report’s  suggestions:  Find  site  developers  who  have  experience  with 
software  interface  design  and  track  your  percentage  of  broadband-using  customers 
to  gauge  when  you  should  make  your  move.  -Christopher  Lindquist 


new , 

products 


via  a  Java-based  console.  The  prod¬ 
uct  is  available  for  Linux-based  sys¬ 
tems,  but  versions  for  Sun  Solaris, 
Windows  2000  and  FreeBSD  are 
under  development.  Pricing  begins 
at  $999  per  server.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  www.polyserve.com  or 
call  510  665-2970. 

Buy,  Buy,  Buy 

Application  service  provider  ePIus 
has  unveiled  the  3.0  version  of  its 
online  procurement  product, 
Procure+.  Part  of  the  ePIus  supply- 
chain  suite,  Procurer-  allows  compa¬ 
nies  to  create  an  automated  pro¬ 
curement  process  that  supports 
multiple  vendors  (through  XML  links 
to  any  catalog  or  exchange),  stan¬ 
dardized  templates,  cost-center 
tracking  and  a  budget  module  that 
lets  users  compare  current,  pending 
and  committed  purchase  orders  to 
quarterly  and  annual  budget  num¬ 
bers.  The  product  also  includes 
ePIusMarket,  an  online  marketplace 
for  purchasing  office  supplies,  com¬ 
puter  equipment  and  more.  There  is 
a  subscription  fee  based  on  the  total 
number  of  users.  The  minimum  fee 
is  $5,000  per  month.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  www.eplus.com  or  call 
800-827-5711. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  RAKEFET  KENAAN 


The  idea  of  working  in  an  office  has  just  become  antiquated.  Now  that  Alcatel  has  delivered 
the  full  potential  of  voice-data  convergence,  ideas  such  as  single-iine  Internet  access  to  e-mail, 
voicemail,  fax,  and  PBX  services;  a  single  number  that  reaches  you  wherever  you  are;  and 
complete  teleworker  integration  are  changing  the  way  people  get  their  work  done.  As  well  as 
where  they  get  it  done.  Alcatel.  Pioneer  in  enterprise  network  convergence.  www.OmniPCX.com/ads 


ARCHITECTS  OF  AN  INTERNET  WORLD 


©  2000  Alcatel. 


UNDER  DEVELOPMENT 
e-commerce 


New  Millennium  Bar  Codes 


BAR  CODES  have  been  prominently  dis¬ 
played  on  magazine  covers,  cereal  boxes 
and  other  retail  products  for  more  than 
25  years,  and  they  aren’t  about  to  disap¬ 
pear.  In  fact,  if  a  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology-sponsored  e-commerce 
technology  group  has  its  way,  turbo¬ 
charged  bar  codes  will  be  plastered  onto 
just  about  everything  you  touch. 

According  to  Kevin  Ashton,  executive 
director  of  the  Cambridge,  Mass. -based 
MIT  Auto-ID  Center,  a  world  awash  in 
next-generation  bar  codes  would  be  a 


much  better — and  more  convenient — place 
in  which  to  live  and  work.  “We’re  looking 
at  a  world  in  which  computers  will  know 
about  things  without  having  to  be  told  by 
human  beings,”  he  says. 

The  key  to  Ashton’s  vision  is  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  chip-based  Electronic  Product 
Code  (ePC),  which  would  replace  the  cur¬ 
rent  Universal  Product  Code  (UPC). 
“While  the  UPC  defines  groups  of  objects, 
the  ePC  will  define  individual  objects,”  he 
says.  “The  ePC  will  create  a  world  in 
which  physical  objects  can  integrate  into 


Et _ 

the  Internet  in  order  to  communicate  vast 
amounts  of  information.” 

To  accomplish  this  goal,  the  center’s 
proposed  ePC  “smart  tag”  would  provide 
a  96-bit  ID  number  with  enough  room 
to  identify  and  describe  a  virtually  endless 
array  of  objects,  including  retail  products, 
industrial  equipment,  household  appli¬ 
ances  and  luggage.  Unlike  UPC,  which 
can  only  be  decoded  with  a  laser  reader, 
ePC  smart  tags  will  be  able  to  transmit 
their  information  via  radio  link.  A  nearby 
receiver/reader  can  then  identify  the  data 
and  transform  it  into  an  IP  address  con¬ 
taining  formatted  information. 

ePC  promises  to  make  a  wide  range  of 
information  easily  available  to  a  variety  of 
microprocessor-based  devices.  Such  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  put  to  good  use:  A  box 
of  frozen  pasta,  for  example,  would  be  able 
to  tell  a  microwave  oven  how  to  cook  it, 
and  a  milk  carton  could  tell  a  refrigerator 
that  it  has  passed  its  expiration  date.  On  a 
business  level,  the  technology  would  allow 
manufacturers  to  track  their  products 
across  the  supply  chain.  Smart  shelves  in 
supermarkets  would  be  able  to  adjust  their 
prices  to  appeal  to  particular  customers. 

Yet  much  work  remains  to  be  done  be¬ 
fore  ePC  technology  can  become  a  part  of 
daily  life.  The  development  of  inexpensive 
receiver/readers  and  smart  tags  are  just  a 
couple  of  the  hurdles  that  the  Auto-ID 
Center  and  partners  such  as  Motorola,  Sun 
Microsystems  and  Procter  &  Gamble  must 
overcome.  But  Ashton  is  optimistic  that 
most  of  the  problems  can  be  rapidly  re¬ 
solved,  since  the  basic  technological  build¬ 
ing  blocks  are  already  in  place.  As  a  result, 
he  expects  that  the  first  ePC  smart  tags 
could  appear  in  2002  and  that  widespread 
use  may  occur  by  2005.  -John  Edwards 


“We're  looking  at  a  world  in  which  computers  will  know 
about  things  without  having  to  be  told  by  human  beings.” 

-Kevin  Ashton,  Auto-ID  Center  executive  director 
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The  word  is  out. 

We’re  running 
e-business  now. 


Walker.  That’s  the  word  circling  the  globe.  The  name 
that  keeps  popping  up  in  the  boardrooms  of  more 
and  more  Global  2000  enterprises.  The  company 
behind  Deep  e-business  solutions .™ 


For  over  25  years,  Walker  has  been  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  business  technology.  Working  with  the 
world’s  most  successful  companies.  On  virtually 
every  continent.  In  nearly  every  industry  sector. 


Today,  Walker’s  Deep  e-business  solutions  are  driving 
enterprise  networks  in  Banking,  Finance  and  Insurance. 

You  can  also  find  Walker  flexing  its  muscle  for  major 
Utilities,  Retailers  and  Manufacturers.  Even  Government 
and  Education  ask  for  Walker  by  name. 

So  if  you  want  to  make  your  move  in  the  world 
of  e-business,  there’s  only  one  name  you  need  to 
remember.  Walker.  Spread  the  word. 

To  schedule  a  meeting  or  for  more  information, 
visit  www.walker.com  or  call  1-800-PICK-WALKER. 

We  mean  e-business 


()WAL  K«e  R 


©  2000  Walker  Interactive  Systems,  Inc.  Walker  and  design,  and  “Deep  e-business 
solutions"  are  trademarks  and/or  registered  trademarks  of  Walker  Interactive  Systems, 
Inc.  All  other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


PUNDITS 
Richard  Fichera 

The  Range  of  Change 

History  proves  that  adaptation  overcomes  disruption 


Editor’s  note:  This  issue  of  CIO  launches 
a  monthly  column  dedicated  to  expert 
opinion  about  the  technology  that  affects 
the  professional  lives  of  IT  executives. 

We  invite  pundits,  analysts  and  CIOs  to 
submit  their  oum  ideas  for  future  columns. 
Please  contact  et@cio.com  for  guidelines. 

THERE’S  REALLY  NO  such  thing  as  a 
totally  disruptive  technology,  despite  claims 
by  numerous  industry  pundits  that  the 
Internet  has  or  will  totally  change  life  as 
we  know  it. 

In  fact,  the  entire  history  of  human  en¬ 
deavor  can  be  seen  as  continuous  disrup¬ 
tions,  one  after  the  other,  each  adding  a 
layer  to  the  whole.  We  still  use  the  wheel 
and  fire,  very  early  disruptions  that  prob¬ 
ably  caused  a  great  deal  of  upset  when 
they  came  around.  The  chain  from  hunter- 
gatherer  to  agriculture  includes  the  wheel, 
steam  power,  electricity,  the  telephone,  the 
transistor  and  the  Internet,  and  is  a  steady 
stream  of  disruption. 

The  Internet  and  the  Web  build  on  the 
telephone  and  exhibit  exactly  the  same 
network  effect.  For  example,  telephones 
were  not  very  useful  until  many  people 
owned  one  and  then,  rather  suddenly  it 
seemed,  it  became  disadvantageous  not  to 
own  one.  During  this  time,  the  industry 
experts  were  either  predicting  that  the  tele¬ 
phone  was  going  to  radically  change  how 
we  live  or  be  a  complete  failure.  The  Web 
has  followed  this  same  pattern,  only  faster. 

What’s  different  this  time?  First,  we  have 
a  trade  press  that  can  create  a  perceived 
revolution,  paradigm  shift  or  disruption 
virtually  overnight.  Most  important,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  the  Internet  has  dramatically 
increased  the  speed  and  global  reach  of 


Aside  from  death 
and  taxes,  the 
other  totally 
reliable  force  is 
that  technology 
will  save  us 
from  itself. 


business.  But  let’s  not  forget  that  this  speed 
and  reach  are  only  possible  because  the 
Internet  has  built  on  earlier  inventions. 
And  the  key  limiting  factor  in  how  rap¬ 
idly  technology  and  business  change  is 
man  himself.  Herein  lies  the  lesson  for 
CIOs:  Yes,  complexity  and  speed  will 
continue  to  increase.  But  aside  from  death 
and  taxes,  the  other  totally  reliable  force 
in  our  history  of  technological  develop¬ 


ment  is  that  technology  will  save  us  from 
itself.  Armor  to  protect  us  from  clubs,  and 
phone  switches  to  address  an  impending 
lack  of  telephone  operators  are  both  pre¬ 
cursors  to  agents,  ’bots,  filtering  software 
and  personalization,  which  will  help  us 
manage  the  growing  speed  and  complexity 
of  communications. 

The  progress  of  our  efforts  will  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  degree  to  which  we  adapt  the 
technologies  to  meet  our  requirements;  but 
technologies  that  try  to  dramatically  change 
our  basic  behavior  will  fail.  Just  as  virtual 
dining  will  never  replace  the  real  thing  and 
bars  will  be  recognizable  1,000  years  from 
now,  end  users  will  still  react  to  buggy  appli¬ 
cations,  network  outages  and  inaccessible 
data  much  the  same  way  they  reacted  to 
downed  telegraph  wires  and  garbled  mes¬ 
sages  more  than  100  years  ago. 

So  expect  change,  but  not  wholesale  re¬ 
placement,  because  humans  do  not  work 
that  way.  Expect  that  there  will  be  ubiq¬ 
uitous  access  to  services,  but  it  will  not  be 
uniformly  available.  Expect  a  massive  pro¬ 
liferation  of  embedded  devices,  appliances 
and  intelligent  gizmos,  but  somewhere 
there  still  will  be  rotary  phones.  Nothing 
about  the  Web  will  change  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  definition  of  ownership  of  property, 
despite  any  changes  in  the  visible  bound¬ 
aries  of  enterprises  as  we  distribute  trans¬ 
actions  across  multiple  entities. 

We  cannot  create  systems  that  are  not 
usable  by  humans,  because  it’s  not  in  our 
nature.  However,  we  can  make  oppressive 
systems,  and  the  battle  between  privacy 
and  digital  efficiency  will  not  be  easy,  nor 
will  it  ever  be  over. 

Management  must  balance  the  require¬ 
ment  for  innovation  against  the  risks  of 
early  adoption,  should  look  continually 
for  ways  to  remove  people  and  steps  from 
processes  and,  above  all,  must  balance  the 
difficult  tightrope  between  evolving  com¬ 
plexity  and  reliability.  BE) 


Richard  Fichera  is  a  vice  president  and  senior 
research  fellow  at  Giga  Information  Group  of 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Information  Means  The  World. 
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NetBackup 

Hx  MadoM  NT 


An  ingenious  data  backup/recovery 


strategy  using  VERITAS  NetBackup 
software  for  your  enterprise. 


Which  meant  the  new  business  team 
could  retrieve  the  pitch  at  10  a.m. 
and  catch  an  earlier  flight. 


Wm 


Making  them  early  to  the  presentation  - 
which  impressed  the  prospect. 


And  earned  them  the  privilege  of  being 
a  in  on  an  "exclusive  meeting.” 


it . 


;  '  i  ;  - 

.  .. 


Which  meant  a  toast  to  the  IT  wizard 
who  put  it  all  together. 

Funny  how  one  thing  leads  to  another. 


866-213-1920  /  www.datalink.com/cio 


Toot  Your  Own  Horn 

You  may  know  you  deserve  more  money,  but  how 

BY  JEFFREY  L.  SEGLIN 

EMPLOYEES  AND  EMPLOYERS  OFTEN  DISAGREE  ABOUT 
what  constitutes  a  fair  salary.  In  a  poll  conducted  with  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  last  May  by  the  Society  for  Human 
Resource  Management  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  56  percent  of  the 
responding  HR  professionals,  those  in-house  folks  who  repre¬ 
sent  employers’  interests,  said  they  thought  salaries  being 
offered  to  job  candidates  were  about  right.  But  69  percent 


can  you  persuade  your  boss? 

of  the  job  candidates  polled  thought  their  employers’  initial 
salary  offers  were  too  low. 

While  most  compensation  consultants  advise  that  asking  for 
a  bigger  salary  is  too  narrow-minded,  that  you  need  to  keep 
in  mind  the  total  pay  package — the  benefits,  the  possibility  of 
equity,  the  office  overlooking  the  bay — don’t  kid  yourself. 
Sometimes  you  just  want  to  be  paid  more  money. 
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Every  ime  your  eBusiness  network  goes  down,  you  lose  money.  Probably  millions.  Now  you  can  predict  and  correct 
downtime  with  FlameThrower™  from  ANTARA.net.  It’s  the  new  standard  for  testing  the  capacity  and  vulnerability 
of  eBusiness  systems.  And  it’s  done  by  emulating  high-volume,  real-world  Internet  traffic.  To  find  out  more,  and 
get  a  FREE  DRAGON  T-SHIRT  (while  supplies  last),  register  at  www.ANTARA.net/enterprise.  And  do  it  soon. 

Before  your  online  cashier  checks  out. 


F  lameT  hrower™  Network  Limit  Stressing 

www.ANTARA.net 


lifescience 


Unfortunately,  workers  too  often  expect 
their  bosses  to  know  what  they’re  thinking 
when  it  comes  to  negotiating  a  raise. 
“People  have  got  to  make  themselves  heard 
and  seen,”  says  Bob  Rosner,  the  creator  and 
editor  of  www.workingwounded.com,  an 
acerbic  website  that  provides  career  advice 
to  forlorn  workers.  “The  days  of  hiding  out 
for  25  years  and  still  getting  a  watch  have 
passed.” 

Short  of  having  “Money  talks,  nobody 
walks”  tattooed  on  your  forehead,  what’s 


the  most  tactful  way  to  make  your  needs 
known?  Here’s  some  advice  that  might  get 
you  the  salary  you  feel  you  deserve  with¬ 
out  having  to  suffer  under  the  tattoo 
artist’s  needle. 

1.  Focus  on  both  acquiring  the  skills  the 
business  needs  to  prosper  and  applying  them 
to  get  results.  “No  substitute  for  this  exists,” 
says  Patricia  K.  Zingheim,  coauthor  of  Pay 
People  Right!:  Breakthrough  Reward 
Strategies  to  Create  Great  Companies 
(Jossey-Bass,  2000).  If  neither  the  company 
nor  your  boss  has  made  the  business  goals 
clear,  don’t  be  afraid  to  ask  your  boss 
directly  how  you  can  help  her  reach  what¬ 


ever  goals  she  has  established. 

2.  Be  your  own  PR  person.  “Let  people 
know  what  you  have  contributed  to  the 
organization’s  successes,”  says  Robert 
Moskowitz,  author  of  How  To  Organize 
Your  Life  and  Your  Work  (Doubleday  & 
Co.,  1981).  “Subtly  let  others  know  about 
the  good  work  you  have  been  doing.  Ask 
key  people  who  like  you  to  pass  their  good 
opinion  of  you  on  to  decision  makers  who 
control  your  salary.” 

3.  Never  show  desperation.  “The  fact  that 


you  need  the  money  is  irrelevant,”  Rosner 
says.  “The  argument  should  be  totally  on 
what  you  are  worth,  not  that  you  can’t  get 
your  car  out  of  the  shop  until  the  bill  is 
paid.” 

4.  Never  wait  until  your  review  to  voice 
your  desire  for  more  money.  “Waiting  to  be 
rewarded  for  good  work  is  like  going  into 
a  restaurant  and  waiting  to  be  served  a  good 
meal,”  Moskowitz  says.  “What  are  the 
chances  you’ll  get  what  you  want  without 
asking?”  By  the  time  you  get  to  your  review, 
your  boss  has  most  likely  already  put  in 
your  paperwork.  It’s  better  to  talk  to  your 
boss  in  advance  than  ask  him  to  undo  what 


he’s  already  set  in  motion. 

5.  Never  threaten  to  leave  unless  you’re 
prepared  to  do  so.  If  you’re  thinking  that  an 
idle  threat  will  do  the  trick,  think  again. 
Before  you  say  you’ll  quit,  make  sure  you 
have  another  job  in  hand  or  you  might  be 
looking  at  no  job  at  all. 

6.  Ask  as  many  times  as  it  takes.  In  his 
book  Are  You  Paid  What  You’re  Worth? 
(Broadway  Books,  1998),  author  Michael 
O’Malley  advises  that  “if  you  think  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong,  you  shouldn’t  let  it  pass.  An 
important  trait  of  a  negotiator  is  persist¬ 
ence.”  Take  his  advice  and  be  persistent  in 
your  requests  for  a  paycheck  that  more 
accurately  reflects  your  contributions. 

7.  Know  when  to  go.  Sage  advice  from 
O’Malley:  “If  you  work  for  someone  who 
is  unable  to  recognize  the  unique  contribu¬ 
tions  that  people  make,  then  it  is  better  that 
you  begin  looking  for  a  new  boss.” 

If  all  else  fails,  try  a  little  creativity. 
Moskowitz  recalls  the  employee  who  had  a 
rubber  stamp  made  up  that  said,  “This  piece 
of  work  is  brought  to  you  by  [his  name],” 
and  stamped  it  on  every  paper  that  crossed 
his  desk.  “After  a  month,  his  boss  gave  him 
a  promotion  and  a  raise,”  says  Moskowitz, 
“but  only  if  he  promised  to  stop  using  the 
stamp.” 


Jeffrey  L.  Seglin  (Jsegtin@post.harvard.edu )  is  the 
author  of  The  Good,  the  Bad  and  Your  Business: 
Choosing  Right  When  Ethical  Dilemmas  Pull  You 
Apart  (Wiley,  2000).  He  teaches  magazine  publish¬ 
ing  at  Emerson  College  in  Boston. 


“People  have  got  to  make  themselves  heard  and 
seen.  The  days  of  hiding  out  for  25  years  and  still 
getting  a  watch  have  passed.” 

-Bob  Rosner,  editor  of  www.workingwounded.com 
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NISSAN 


BMW  VOLVO 


TOYOTA 


we  try  to  buy  American,  but  sometimes  only  foreign 
wheels  will  do.  In  fact,  63  percent  of  CIO  subscribers  say  they  drive  imported  cars.  The 
top  five  most  popular  imported  brands  are  the  following: 


FROM  THE  CIO/LIFESTYLES  STUDY  OF  CIO  SUBSCRIBERS  CONDUCTED  FOR  CIO  MAGAZINE  BY  MEDIAMARK  RESEARCH. 
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You  have  to  keep  growing  in  order  to  afford  to  keep  growing. 

Have  you  heard  of  Kintana? 

USi  has. 


^internetworking  is  the  largest  and  fastest-growing  ASP  in  the  world.  Andrew  A.  Stern,  Chief  Executive  Officer 

Publicly  traded,  and  with  over  145  blue  chip  clients,  USi  is  under  intense  USinternetworking,  Inc. 

pressure  to  maintain  its  explosive  growth  and,  at  the  same  time,  reach 
profitability.  They  must  service  existing  contracts,  scale  quickly  to  meet 
the  demands  of  new  customers,  and  heel  to  the  bottom  line. 

Enter  Kintana.  Our  software  solutions  enabled  USi  to  immediately  integrate, 
automate,  and  manage  complex  internal  operations  involving  both  human  and 
technology  resources.  The  result?  USi  estimates  that  they  will  realize  millions 
in  savings  in  the  next  few  years,  and  be  able  to  more  efficiently  deploy  their 
highly  skilled  personnel  so  they  can  continue  improving  their  quality  of  service. 

Believe  it  or  not,  results  like  these  can  be  achieved  almost  overnight.  We 
can  radically  accelerate  the  speed  at  which  your  business  can  evolve.  Do  it  in 
Kintana  time.  Visit  www.kintana.com  or  call  1-877  KI NTANA  to  find  out  how. 


KINTANA 


<§>2000  Kintana.  All  rights  reserved  All  other  trademarks  are  the  properties  of  their  respective: owners 


lifescience 


Use  the  Regis  look  for  inspira¬ 
tion,  not  as  your  final  answer. 


There’s  no  need  to  don  your  old  apparel  for  this  year’s 


shoulders  and  narrower  lapels.  But  this  is  still 
a  clean,  tailored  look,  not  sloppy  or  oversized. 

For  entertaining  at  home,  wear  a  gray  pin¬ 
stripe  suit  over  a  gray  cashmere  or  fine  wool 
turtleneck,  McCampbell  suggests.  You  can 
thank  Samuel  L.  Jackson’s  Armani  wardrobe 
in  last  summer’s  hit  film  Shaft  for  making  the 
turtleneck  cool  again.  Jackson  wore  his  under 
a  leather  coat,  also  a  hip  look. 

For  women,  glitz  is  back,  but  think  elegant 
and  rich,  not  sparkly  and  Vegas.  Brocade 
jackets  and  pants,  bead-encrusted  skirts,  and 
’40s-style  satin  charmeuse  blouses  offer  a  pol¬ 
ished  glamour,  with  ladylike  layers  of  pearls, 
gold  belts  and  bags,  and  fur  or  feather  col¬ 
lars  and  wraps.  Pashmina  shawls  haven’t  dis¬ 
appeared.  They’re  now  fringed,  larger  and 
even  more  luxurious  to  take  the  place  of  a 
dress  coat. 

Actually,  there  are  myriad  mix-and-match 
options  for  women  this  season,  with  one 
caveat:  If  you  don’t  want  to  be  office  water- 
cooler  conversation  for  the  next  month, 
avoid  anything  too  tight  or  low  cut. 

The  best  advice  for  both  men  and  women 
comes  from  McWilliams:  “Keep  it  simple 
and  keep  it  luxurious,  and  you’ll  always  do 
the  right  thing.” 


round  of  holiday  fetes  by  TINA  sutton 


IT  MAY  SEEM  A  BIT  EARLY  TO  THINK 
about  holiday  parties,  especially  when  you 
haven’t  even  finished  the  leftover  Halloween 
candy.  But  have  you  been  in  any  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  lately?  Columbus  Day  is  now  the 
starting  gun  for  the  trim-a-tree  shop,  and 
there’s  no  time  like  the  present  for  selecting 
your  holiday  finery.  And  don’t  even  think 
about  resurrecting  old  formal  wear,  unless 
you  want  to  bring  a  whole  new  meaning  to 
the  term  “party  duds.” 

Samuel  L.  Jackson  saw 
action  while  wearing 
turtlenecks  in  Shaft. 


The  fashion  world  has  reacted  to  millen¬ 
nium  madness  with  a  more  modern  ap¬ 
proach  to  dressing  up  for  both  men  and 
women.  Rather  than  walking  away  from  the 
’90s  trend  of  casual  business  attire,  designers 
are  incorporating  comfort  and  versatility  into 
their  holiday  collections. 

Depending  on  the  setting  for  your  holiday 
party,  dress  codes  generally  range  from  cre¬ 
ative  black  tie  to  elegant  casual  (that  is,  noth¬ 
ing  you’d  consider  wearing  to  the  supermar¬ 
ket).  For  the  well-dressed  male,  the  black  suit 
is  the  hottest  category  of  clothing,  says  Colby 
McWilliams,  men’s  fashion  director  at 
Neiman  Marcus  in  Dallas.  Fabrics  have  a 
little  stretch  for  added  comfort,  and 
McWilliams  wisely  advises  buying  the  trim¬ 
mer  cuts  only  if  you  have  a  trimmer  cut. 

Underneath,  monochromatic  shirt  and  tie 
combinations  are  still  in  vogue,  but  to  avoid 
the  Regis  Philbin  look,  consider  soft  gray  on 
gray  or  silver  on  white  for  a  crisp  elegance. 
If  you  like  the  darker  tones,  an  aubergine 
shirt  with  a  slightly  iridescent  burgundy  tie 
is  a  sophisticated  choice. 

White  shirts  are  coming  back,  although 
they  never  really  went  away.  McWilliams 
also  likes  the  individualistic  look  of  an 
open-neck  white  tuxedo  shirt  with  a 
black  velvet  jacket  or  cashmere  cardigan 
and  black  leather  pants.  Or  consider  a 
dress  shirt  with  French  cuffs  and 
adding  a  thinner  black  necktie. 

Indeed,  ties  are  getting  thinner,  says 
Dan  McCampbell,  vice  president  and 
men’s  fashion  director  for  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue  in  New  York  City.  He  says  it 
makes  sense  given  the  more  “sportswear 
friendly”  cut  to  suits  that  now  have  softer 


Dress  Ye  Merry, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen 


Tina  Sutton  is  head  of  Fashion  Services,  a  Boston- 
based  marketing  company  specializing  in  fashion 
and  lifestyle  trends.  Sutton  can  be  reached  at 
fashserv@aot.com. 
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ool  Things 

ken, 

e  ^  i  1/  a  c  L  i  e  p  itratec^ilt 

has  done: 

Developed  and  deployed  a  web  strategy  that  increased 
sales  from  $10,000  a  month  to  $1  million  a  day  and 
web  customer  base  from  0  to  8,000,  while  expanding 
order  size  by  25%.  .  .in  less  than  24  months. 

Need  More  Cool? 

Feel  Free  to  Add  an  Earring. 

What's  cool?  To  us  at  ejiva,  it's  moving  your  company 
from  bricks  and  mortar  to  clicks  and  mortar.  Going  far 
beyond  fancy  designs  and  bits-and-pieces  of 
technology  wrapped  up  in  a  Web  page. 

Creating  real  solutions  that  unlock  your 
intellectual  capital  and  improve  your  bottom 
line,  like  Ken  did. 

And  we  do  it  every  day.  In  manufacturing 
facilities  and  offices  just  like  yours.  We 
work  with  you  to  clarify  your  issues  and 
develop  the  strategies  to  give  you  a 

competitive  edge  that  leaves  the  competition  in  the  dirt.  Then  we  work 
with  your  people — from  C  level  to  the  shop  floor — to  give  them  the  tools 
and  skills  they  need  to  do  their  jobs  better,  smarter,  more  responsively. 

We  think  that  makes  us  pretty  cool  folks.  But,  you  don't  have  to  take  our 
word  on  it.  You'll  see  us  everyday,  working  until  you're  satisfied,  with  a 
"no  surprises"  fixed-time,  fixed-price  agreement. 

So,  what's  your  idea  of  cool?  Working  with  an  e-services  firm  who  really 
knows  how  to  transform  your  business  to  an  e-business  and  makes  things 
happen  on  time,  on  budget?  Or  working  with  one  that  acts  cool  and 
leaves  you  cold? 


ajiva 

T  B-lo-B  e-Commerce  Solutions 


Penn  Center  West  III  Suite  320  Pittsburgh,  PA  15276 
1 .877.eJIva.com  (p)  412.249.2300  (0  412.249.2351  www.eJiva.com 

Dallas  •  Sydney,  Australia  •  San  Jose  •  Los  Angeles  •  Pittsburgh  •  St.  Louis  •  Tampa 


\ 
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lifescience 


New  York  City:  Capital  of  the  World 

It  ain’t  cheap,  but  it  never  sleeps  BY  MITCH  KAPLAN 

New  York  City  is  frenetic.  People  walk  fast,  talk  fast  and  they’re  always 
late.  But  somehow  it  all  blends — sometimes  harmoniously  and  sometimes 
with  great  discord.  New  York  City  is  many  things,  but  it  is  never  boring. 

(Note:  All  telephone  numbers  are  within  the  212  area  code  unless  otherwise  indicated.) 


airports  Three  airports  serve 
New  York:  JFK  (718  244-4444) 
handles  the  most  international 
flights;  LaGuardia  (718  533- 
3400)  handles  the  most  com¬ 
muter  flights;  and  Newark  (973 
961-6000)  is  most  convenient 
to  the  West  Side.  JFK-to-mid- 
town  taxi  fares  are  fixed  ($30); 
return  fares  are  not.  A  better 
bet  is  on-demand,  shared 
minibus  service  from  Gray  Line 
Air  Shuttle  (757-7712)  or 
SuperShuttle  Manhattan  (800 
258-3826)  for  less  than  half  the 
price  of  a  cab. 

hotels  New  York  City  has 
66,000  hotel  rooms.  You  can 


pay  $150  or  thousands  per 
night.  Stay  in  midtown  for 
Javits  Center  events.  Sofitel 
(354-8844,  800  763-4835, 
$219-$599)  is  a  new  facility 
with  398  well-appointed  rooms 


and  52  executive  suites 
equipped  with  two-line,  data 
port  phones.  Novotel’s 
(315-0100,  800  668-6835, 
$219-$399)  480  soundproof 
rooms  have  data  ports,  large 
desks  and  minibars.  The  hotel’s 
business  center  offers  PCs  and 
faxes,  plus  laptop  and  cell 
phone  rentals.  The  Double  Tree 
Guest  Suites  (719-1600,  800 
325-9033,  $210-$750)  all  have 
kitchenettes.  The  Soho  Grand 
Hotel  (965-3000,  800  965- 
3000,  $334  and  up)  isn’t 
midtown,  but  comes  highly 
recommended  by  sophisticated 
New  Yorkers  who  know. 

restaurants  There  are  more 

than  18,000  places  to  grab  a 
bite  in  the  city.  Gotham  Bar  & 
Grill  (620-4020)  is  known  for 
its  innovative  cuisine  and 
architecture.  The  atmosphere  is 
hip  but  elegant,  meaning  jeans 
or  a  business  suit  will  work. 

The  Mee  Noodle  Shop  (888- 
0027  for  the  midtown  location) 
serves  good  Chinese  food  cheap 
and  fast  at  several  spots. 
Gallagher’s  Steakhouse  (245- 
5336)  is  a  classic  spot  for  a 
huge  steak.  Cajun  restaurant 


(691-6174)  serves  creative 
Creole-Cajun  cuisine  to  the 
tunes  of  a  Dixieland  band.  The 
Little  India  neighborhood  at 
East  6th  Street  between  First 
and  Second  avenues  has  nearly 
two  dozen  Indian  restaurants, 
all  of  which  are  good. 
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weather  Bring  your  over¬ 
coat.  New  York  is  chilly  and 
possibly  snowy  in  November 
and  December.  The  wind  rips 
along  the  rivers,  and  the  tall 
buildings  work  like  wind 
tunnels. 

rent  or  buy?  Cars:  Don’t 

bother.  Photo  services:  Spectra 


Photo/Digital  (986-6030) 
provides  full  processing  and 
printing  services  at  nine  loca¬ 
tions.  Computer/AV  equipment: 
International  Business  Solutions 
(888-1830)  rents  computer 
equipment  configured  to  your 
software  and  special  needs. 
Personal  Computer  Rentals 
(268-0200)  rents  computers 
and  AV  gear  with  24-hour 
technical  support.  Rent-A-PC 
(333-3338)  is  another  technol¬ 
ogy  resource.  Suddenly  need  a 
tux?  Step  into  Baldwin  Tuxedo 
(245-8190)  or  Harrison  Formal 
Wear  (302-1742)  and  step  out 
in  black  tie. 

other  resources  st.  ciare  s 

Hospital  (586-1500)  serves 
midtown.  Ripped  those  pants 


or  tore  that  dress?  Try  Abe’s 
Tailor  Shop  (921-1193)  or 
European  Tailoring  (752-2239). 
Visit  the  New  York  Convention  & 
Visitor  Bureau  Information 
Center  (484-1200,  800 
692-8474)  to  get  additional 
information,  purchase  theater 
tickets,  book  sightseeing  tours 
and  airport  transportation,  hit 
an  ATM,  buy  a  bus  or  subway 
MetroCard,  and  exchange 
currency. 

calendar  December  holiday 
festivities  include  Kwanza  Fest  at 
the  Jacob  Javits  Center,  the 

Christmas  tree  lighting  in 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  Year’s 
Eve  in  Times  Square  and  the 

New  Year's  Eve  Midnight  Run  in 

Central  Park. 


CIO’S  CORNER: 

“When  I’m  taking  a  visitor  to  dinner,  I  like  La  Goulue  [988-8169].  Also  for 
great  Japanese,  try  Nobu  [219-0500],”  says  Arthur  Tisi,  former  CIO  at  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  now  CEO  and  CTO  of  @Thought 
Technologies.  “For  a  drink,  the  Stanhope  [288-5800]  or  the  Plaza  [759- 
3000]  hotels  are  nice,  or  the  King  Cole  Bar  [753-4500,  ext.  3756]."  For  later 
in  the  evening,  he  recommends  Veruka  [625-1717],  “which  is  pricey  but  great, 
and  all  the  bars  on  Bleeker  Street  are  fun.”  Tisi  insists  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  is  the  No.  1  must-see  in  the  city.  “The  Temple  of  Dendur,  the 
Annenberg  Wing  and  the  rooftop,  without  a  doubt,”  he  says. 


don’t  miss 

The  performing  arts— whatever  your  preference,  you  won’t  find  a  better 
selection  or  caliber  of  performing  arts.  Lincoln  Center  (875-5000)  is 
the  city’s  premier  complex  for  world-class  performances.  Carnegie  Hall 
(247-7800)  is  a  landmark  concert  hall.  Bargain  hunting?  TKTS  (World 
Trade  Center  768-1818,  Times  Square  221-0013)  sells  same-day  tickets 
for  Broadway  and  Off-Broadway  plays.  For  other  theater  tickets,  call  Tele¬ 
charge  (239-6200)  or  Ticketmaster  (307-4100). 


insider’s  guide  For  quin¬ 
tessential  New  York  experi¬ 
ences,  go  skating  at  Wollman 
Rink  in  Central  Park;  it’s  at 
once  so  New  York  and  so 
countrified.  Play  at  Chelsea 
Piers  (336-6000),  a  recre¬ 
ational  paradise  with  a  full 
fitness  center,  skating  (ice  and 
in-line),  basketball  courts, 
indoor  climbing,  restaurants 
and  even  golf.  Shop  at  the  flea 
market  on  26th  Street  and  7th 
Avenue  or  Orchard  Street  on 
the  Lower  East  Side.  At  the  end 
of  the  day,  celebrate  sunset 
with  drinks  atop  the  World 
Trade  Center.  Pick  up  New 
York,  The  Village  Voice  and 
Time  Out  New  York  for  the 
latest  happenings  and  The  New 
Yorker  for  cultural  events. 
Check  Site59.com’s  Local 
Flavor  section  for  last-minute 
tickets  to  all  sorts  of  events. 
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lifescience 


You  Rang,  Sir? 


Technology  butlers  make 


the  Ritz  a  little  ritzier 


BY  LAUREN  CAPOTOSTO 


she  wanted  to  review  the  slides,  and  she  asked  me  to  come  back 
in  20  minutes. .  .after  I  took  her  dog  for  a  walk.  She  gave  me  the 
leash  and  the  pooper  scooper,  and  I  walked  the  dog  in  the  rain 
so  that  she  could  review  the  slides  alone.” 

Another  techno-butler,  Paul  Slater,  director  of  information 
resources  at  the  Ritz  in  Naples,  Fla.,  recalls,  “One  guest 
brought  her  laptop  to  work  by  the  pool.  She  bent  down  to 
get  a  drink,  and  her  computer  slipped  right  into  the  pool.  She 
was  very  upset  at  first.  After  I  was  able  to  calm  her  down,  we 
got  her  a  replacement. 

“Once  in  a  while  I  will  see  guests  carrying  their  laptops  to 
the  pool  or  the  beach  and  I’ll  tell  them  that  story,”  he  adds. 
“Most  often,  I  convince  them  that  their  stay  here  in  Naples 
should  be  100  percent  relaxation.  They  usually  see  it  my  way 
and  return  their  work  to  their  room.” 

The  butler’s  credo,  after  all,  is  “Service.” 


Editorial  Assistant  Lauren  Capotosto  could  use  a  butler.  Also  a  cook  and 
a  maid.  Send  her  your  references  at  lcapotosto@cio.com. 


IT’S  4  A.M.  You’re  in  a  lonely  room  in  a 
faraway  town,  and  you’ve  just  about  fin¬ 
ished  preparing  your  presentation  when 
your  laptop  goes  blooey. 

Rack  it  up  to  one  of  Murphy’s  Law’s 
many  corollaries:  The  amount  of  time 
you’ve  got  to  recover  lost  work  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
sweat  you’ve  already  invested.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  the  Ritz-Carlton  Flotel  Co.  is  all 
sympathy.  Today,  wired  travelers  can 
ring  the  hotel’s  technology  butler,  on  call 
24  hours  a  day  at  all  Ritz  hotels  (except 
the  Ritz  in  Dubai,  United  Arab 
Emirates),  and,  like  RG.  Wodehouse’s 
ever-ready  Jeeves,  your  techno-butler 
will  appear  to  help  you  access  the 
Internet,  solve  e-mail  problems,  figure 
out  the  in-room  fax  machine,  address 
software  and  hardware  compatibility  problems,  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  do  the  needful. 

“The  guests  are  usually  CEOs,”  says  Eric  Williams,  director  of 
audiovisual  at  the  Ritz  Business  Center  in  Philadelphia.  “They’re 
so  overwhelmed  with  the  meeting  that  they  sometimes  skip 
the  simple  steps,  like  turning  the  laptop  on  or  pulling  up 
PowerPoint.  When  I  help  them,  they  just  stand  back  and  watch. 
If  I  open  their  laptop,  they’ll  say,  ‘Oh,  I  see.  It  was  just  jammed’ 
or  ‘I  do  this  all  the  time,  I’m  just  having  an  off  day.’  And  before 
I  leave  they’ll  say,  ‘Now  how  did  you  do  that  again?”’ 

There’s  nothing  beyond  the  scope  of  a  Ritz  technology  but¬ 
ler.  “One  time,”  Williams  recalls,  “I  went  to  a  woman’s  room 
to  help  her  arrange  a  slide  presentation.  When  I  was  done, 


Suggest  future  topics  and  let  us  know  what  you  think 
about  Life  Science.  E-mail  us  at  lifescience@cio.com. 
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The  Social  Impact  of  Technology 


The  Forgotten 

Majority 

Why  do  women  hate  IT?  Because  most 
technology  products  are  designed  for  men. 


BY  JANESE  SWANSON  AND  EMILY  KELLER 


TODAY,  APPROXIMATELY  52  percent  of  the  world’s  population  is 
made  up  of  women.  That’s  a  pretty  well-known  fact.  Yet  it’s 
one  that  much  of  the  corporate  world  in  general — and  the  IT 
community  in  particular — seems  to  be  missing.  Not  only  are 
most  technology  products  designed  and  marketed  primarily  for 
men,  but  companies  have  been  slow  to  recognize  and  seek 
out  the  talents  of  female  IT  workers.  (See  “Why  Women  Hate 
IT,”  CIO ,  Sept.  1, 2000.)  That’s  a  problem,  not  just  for  women 
but  also  for  corporations. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  world  of  high-tech  started  as  a  man’s 
world.  Sure,  there  were  the  occasional  female  programmers 
and  engineers,  but  they  were  few  and  far  between,  certainly  not 


in  large  enough  numbers  to  have  a  significant  effect  on  the 
direction  technology  has  taken.  From  the  heads  of  companies 
down  to  programmers,  male  preferences  and  perspectives  have 
dominated.  The  end  result  is  that  products  tend  to  be  designed 
for  men.  That  creates  a  male  market,  which  leads  to  the  per¬ 
ception  that  men  have  an  inherently  greater  interest  in  tech¬ 
nology  products  than  women. 

Take,  for  example,  any  Sharper  Image  or  Sky  Shopper  cat- 
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alog  you  find  on  most  airlines.  Except  for  a  few  beauty  items 
such  as  electrolysis  devices,  face  toners  and  hot  waxers,  most 
tech  products  are  designed  for  men.  Products  such  as  elec¬ 
tronic  golf  games  and  personal  cooling  systems  appeal  to  male 
lifestyle  preferences,  and  men  are  the  consumers  depicted 
using  them.  Most  technology  products  developed  for  women, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  not  appeal  to  women’s  intelligence  or 
sense  of  adventure;  instead,  they  are  intended  to  improve  the 
user’s  physical  appearance,  propagating  the  idea  that  women 
need  technology  only  to  make  themselves  look  better. 

In  general,  women  and  girls  lack  interest  in  technology  not 
because  it  is  too  difficult  or  abstract  or  “male”  for  them  to 
grasp,  but  because  technology  has  not  been  developed  with 
their  preferences  and  interests  in  mind. 


Technology  products  with  respect  to  women 
would  be  designed  with  consideration  for 
women’s  preferences. 


How  is  this  affecting  our  society?  According  to  a  recent 
study  from  the  American  Association  of  University  Women 
Educational  Foundation  (www.aauw.org),  only  one  out  of 
every  five  information  technology  professionals  is  a  woman, 
and  only  about  28  percent  of  all  computer  science  bachelor’s 
degrees  go  to  women,  down  from  a  high  of  37  percent  in  1984. 
Girls  think  computer  programming  classes  are  boring,  com¬ 
puter  games  are  pointless  and  violent,  and  career  choices  in 
the  computer  world  are  unexciting,  according  to  the  report. 

Imagine  instead  a  world  in  which  technology  companies 
design  products  with  respect  to  women.  Everything  from  soft¬ 
ware  to  hardware  for  leisure  lifestyle  and  the  workplace  would 
be  made  with  consideration  of  women’s  varied  preferences.  A 
new  market  would  open,  both  women  and  men  would  accept 
that  women  and  technology  need  not  be  mutually  exclusive, 
women  would  begin  to  see  how  technology  can  be  relevant 
to  their  lives,  and  their  interest  in  technology  would  grow.  They 
would  feel  capable  rather  than  intimidated,  excited  rather 
than  disinterested,  included  rather  than  left  behind.  Ultimately, 
that  would  result  in  more  women  pursuing  technological 
careers,  flooding  the  industry  with  new  talent  and  fresh  per¬ 
spectives,  resulting  in  even  greater  products,  thereby  increas¬ 
ing  the  market  population  and  value,  and  so  on.  Consumers 
would  be  happy,  tech  companies  would  see  greater  sales  than 
ever  before,  and  the  quality  of  the  IT  and  other  tech  labor  force 
would  increase  exponentially. 

A  happy  picture,  indeed.  But  what  is  at  the  root  of  it? 
Technology  that  considers  women. 


A  Little  Respect 

According  to  Webster’s  Dictionary,  respect  is  1)  a  relation  or  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  particular  thing  or  situation;  consideration;  esteem 
2)  to  consider  worthy  of  high  regard. 

Technology  products  with  respect  to  women  would  be 
designed  with  consideration  and  esteem  for  women’s  prefer¬ 
ences  and  would  relate  directly  to  those  preferences.  Respect 
from  a  corporate  perspective  should  be  broad-based  (no  pun 
intended!)  and  include  female  viewpoints  and  needs.  Take  the 
new  Porsche  Boxster  convertible.  Acknowledging  that  a  sig¬ 
nificant  number  of  its  customers  are  women  with  long  hair, 
the  company  designed  the  car  to  include  a  wind  guard  to  pre¬ 
vent  long  hair  from  being  blown  around  while  driving. 
This  helps  keep  women’s  hair  in  place,  not  just  for  reasons  of 
convenience,  but  for  safety.  Most  important, 
it  respects  the  needs  of  a  significant  portion  of 
the  population. 

Would  creating  technology  products  with 
respect  to  women  be  a  viable  business?  You  bet. 
Take  for  example  Radica  Games’  Girl  Tech  brand 
( www.girltech.com ).  [Girl  Tech  was  founded  by 
this  article’s  coauthor,  Janese  Swanson.]  Girl  Tech 
was  the  first  company  to  create  technology  products  with 
respect  to  girls  ages  8  through  12.  When  Girl  Tech  first 
started,  women  were  ecstatic  over  the  idea.  When  Girl  Tech 
presented  its  concepts  to  the  toy  industry  looking  for  fund¬ 
ing  and  support,  however,  industry  leaders  could  not  accept 
the  idea  of  tech  toys  for  girls.  Leading  executives,  most  of 
whom  happened  to  be  men,  repeatedly  responded  with,  “If 
we  design  products  for  boys,  girls  will  buy  them,  too.  If  we 
design  products  for  girls,  boys  won’t  buy  them.”  Lost  on 
them  was  the  fact  that  most  girls  aren’t  buying  (or  parents 
aren’t  buying  for  them)  the  shoot-’em-up  video  games,  trans¬ 
formers,  action  figures  or  monster  trucks.  Those  toys  all  do 
cool  things  and  in  many  cases  involve  fun  technology,  but 
they’re  packaged  and  designed  with  boys  in  mind.  Sure, 
there  are  girls  willing  to  be  perceived  as  tomboys  and  play 
with  these  toys,  but  the  majority  don’t  think  these  products 
are  meant  for  them. 

Girl  Tech,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  technology-based  prod¬ 
ucts  with  girls  in  mind.  Password  Journal,  for  example,  a  lock¬ 
ing  journal  that  uses  voice  recognition  technology,  was  a 
1999  Dr.  Toy’s  Best  Vacation  Products  award  winner  (www. 
drtoy.com)  and  one  of  the  top-selling  electronic  toys  on  the 
market,  according  to  the  Toy  Retail  Sales  Tracking  Service 
( clientcenter. npd. com/ cc/toys/f _a_qZfaq-trsts.htm ) .  Using  inno¬ 
vative  technology,  it  was  designed  with  respect  to  girls;  it  fea¬ 
tures  vibrant  colors  and  a  modern  shape  rather  than  tradi¬ 
tional  pale  pinks  or  stereotypical  “girlie”  shapes  like  hearts 
and  stars.  It  is  new  and  different,  practical  and  useful,  and 
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Introducing  the  21"  (20.0"  viewable) 
ViewSonic  GS815  Short  Depth  monitor. 

With  a  large,  dazzling  picture  and  a  footprint  only 
slightly  larger  than  a  conventional  1 7"  (various 
viewable)  CRT,  the  new  GS815  Short  Depth  monitor 
offers  a  SuperClear®  screen  for  vivid  color  and 
maximum  clarity.  The  super  fine  0.21  mm  horizontal 
dot  pitch  along  with  a  300Mhz  video  input 
bandwidth  provide  crisp,  stunning  images  with 
sharp  definition.  Thanks  to  its  large,  stunning 
picture  and  space-saving  design,  the  GS815 
is  the  ideal  monitor  for  helping  your  company 
increase  productivity. 

Easy  on  the  eyes. 

Complete  with  a  new  base  design  for  an 
optional  USB,  the  GS815  is  capable  of  achieving 
a  1 ,920  X 1 ,440  resolution  that  refreshes  at 
an  easy  viewing,  flicker-free  80Hz.  Whatever 
operation  application  your  company’s  using, 
from  graphic  design,  CAD/CAM,  gaming  or 
the  Internet,  the  GS81 5  will  dazzle  the  eyes 
and  overwhelm  expectations.  You  can  also 
get  the  same  great  image  quality  in  our  19” 
(18.0”  viewable)  GS790  Short  Depth  monitor. 
As  with  all  ViewSonic®  monitors,  the  GS81 5 
and  GS790  come  with  a  three-year  limited 
warranty  and  24-hour,  7-day-a-week  technical 
support.  It's  no  wonder  ViewSonic  has  won 
over  600  industry  awards  and  offers  the  #1 
best  selling  monitors  and  flat  panel  displays  in 
the  USA*  For  more  information,  click  on 
www.ViewSonic.com/gs815.  Or  visit 
your  local  dealer  today.  The  GS81 5  from 
ViewSonic.  Give  your  company  more  room 
to  work  on,  and  off,  screen. 
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girls  are  proud  to  own  it.  Girl  Tech  averages  about  70  unso¬ 
licited  e-mails  a  month  from  girls  exclaiming  how  much  they 
love  Girl  Tech  and  how  excited  they  are  to  own  the  toys. 
Feedback  surveys  are  overwhelmingly  ecstatic.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  there  isn’t  a  place  for  traditional  nurturing,  pink  and 
glittery  girls’  toys;  the  response  to  Password  Journal  simply 
shows  that  many  girls  are  yearning  for  more  sophisticated 
products. 

Now  apply  this  formula  to  adult  women.  Imagine  if  every¬ 
thing  from  computers  and  software  to  electronic  gadgets  were 
designed  to  appeal  to  women.  This  means  assessing  interface 
issues,  functionality,  practical  application,  look  and  feel,  and 
marketing  strategies.  To  accomplish  these  tasks,  designers 
and  heads  of  companies  need  to  respect  women,  and  not  from 
afar;  they  must  communicate  with  women  and  understand 


Manufacturing  products  with  women’s  needs  in 
mind  has  been  done  successfully  before.  Now  it’s 
time  for  the  technology  industry  to  give  it  a  try. 


their  true  and  varied  preferences  rather  than  create  products 
based  on  stereotypes.  They  need  to  determine  how  women 
approach  technology  and  design  products — whether  elec¬ 
tronic  gadgets  or  software  programs — accordingly  so  that 
women  can  use  them  intuitively.  And  this  must  be  done  with¬ 
out  condescension  but  with  respect  for  the  fact  that  most 
women  don’t  have  time  between  work,  home,  relationships 
and  children  to  research  the  finer  workings  of  a  product. 
Marketing,  meanwhile,  needs  to  appeal  to  women,  make 
them  feel  proud  to  buy  the  product.  It  must  be  unintimidat¬ 
ing  yet  empowering,  without  the  attitude  of  “Even  a  woman 
can  figure  it  out!” 

Today  more  women  than  ever  before  are  earning  a  living,  sup¬ 
porting  themselves  and  their  families.  Women  are  clearly  a  viable 
market  segment,  and  creating  products  specifically  for  them  is 
not  a  new  concept — from  bicycles  that  accommodate  long 
dresses  to  guns  and  power  tools  weighted  and  gripped  for 
smaller  hands,  manufacturing  products  with  women’s  needs 
and  preferences  in  mind  has  been  done  successfully  before.  Now 
it’s  time  for  the  technology  industry  to  give  it  a  try. 

Making  It  Happen 

The  key  is  a  positive  attitude  toward  women  from  the  top 
down.  Companies  need  more  female  executives,  and  they  need 
to  make  sure  that  male  executives  respect  women  and  encour¬ 
age  inclusion.  Once  that  starts  to  happen,  others  will  follow. 


Excitement  and  positive  thinking  can  be  contagious.  Sales  peo¬ 
ple  will  become  excited  about  a  new  market  to  reach.  Retailers 
will  want  to  woo  women  into  their  stores  and  put  an  end  to  cus¬ 
tomer  service  attitudes  that  assume  that  women  don’t  “get” 
technology. 

How  can  we  get  there?  As  an  IT  executive,  you  have  great 
influence  on  the  direction  and  vision  of  your  company.  So  use 
that  influence  to  set  the  right  example: 

■  Look  for  talented  female  IT  executives,  designers,  pro¬ 
grammers,  technicians  and  so  on. 

■  Encourage  exploration  of  product  development  with 
respect  to  women. 

■  If  your  company  can  afford  it,  look  into  gender  sensitiv¬ 
ity  training  for  all  employees.  Gender  sensitivity  training 
that  explores  both  male  and  female  perspectives  can  help 

employees  understand  each  other  bet¬ 
ter,  ultimately  creating  a  more  positive 
and  productive  working  environment. 
■  Consider  the  management  styles  at 
work  in  your  company.  Do  they  pro¬ 
mote  competition  or  cooperation?  Is 
teamwork  or  individual  achievement 
encouraged  more?  A  cooperative  envi¬ 
ronment  may  encourage  less  aggressive 
employees  with  considerable  talent  to  come  forward  and 
share  their  ideas.  It  will  also  induce  those  above  them  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  ideas. 

■  Search  out  and  explore  ideas  and  opinions  of  female 
employees  and  managers — their  different  perspectives  may 
be  the  key  to  success  in  the  female  market. 

■  Be  willing  to  implement  new  concepts  and  avoid  the  “it 
will  never  work”  attitude  just  because  it’s  never  been  done 
and  seems  new  and  risky. 

■  Instead  of  patient  listening,  try  enthusiastic  learning;  a  lit¬ 
tle  encouragement  can  go  a  long  way  with  a  person  who  is 
most  likely  accustomed  to  having  to  fight  to  be  heard. 

■  Support  programs  that  bring  women  into  the  tech  indus¬ 
try,  whether  through  outreach,  networking  or  academia. 

Only  when  technology  begins  to  incorporate  the  needs 
of  women  will  they  show  more  of  an  interest  in  IT.  And  that, 
in  turn,  will  create  a  better  future  for  women,  companies  and 
society.  E3E1 

Do  you  think  women  and  technology  are  mutually  exclusive?  Let  us  know 
at  difference@cio.com. 

Janese  Swanson  is  a  San  Rafael,  Calif.-based  inventor  and  technology 
innovator  who  has  devoted  the  past  six  years  to  encouraging  girls  and 
women  to  use  technology.  She  founded  Girl  Tech  in  1995  and  is  currently 
launching  eDames  ( www.edames.com ). 

Emily  S.  Keller  is  a  Mendocino,  Calif.-based  writer  and  editor. 
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If  this  is  all 
you’re  focused  on 
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Tomorrow  s  industry  leaders  are  today  s  eBusiness  innovators. 
Simply  connecting  to  suppliers  and  customers  won’t  guarantee 
your  place  in  the  new  economy. 

You’ll  get  there  by  working  with  your  suppliers’  suppliers. 

You’ll  get  there  by  improving  the  efficiency  of  your  extended 
supply  chain.  You’ll  get  there  by  making  your  organization  more 
profitable.  And  Atlas  Commerce  will  help  you  make  it  happen. 


Get  beyond  the  bubble.  Learn  how  global  organizations  are 
leveraging  their  value  chains  for  increased  competitive 
strength.  Download  What  Everyone  Needs  to  Know  About 
Private  eHubs  at  www.ebusinessevolved.com/cio 


Download 
the  latest 
Atlas  Commerce 
report  on 
private  eHubs 
now. 
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Reality  Bytes 

A  Cold  Look  at  Hot  Trends 


Not  Clicking 


Despite  its  convenience,  online 
shopping  still  isn’t  worth  paying  for 


BY  SARAH  D.  SCALE! 


MY  APOLOGIES  TO  A  BOY  named  Kevin  who  lives  in  Avon,  Conn., 
for  keeping  what  should  have  been  his  copy  of  Harry  Potter 
No.  4,  still  in  its  plastic  wrap,  in  my  study  for  two  weeks.  The 
outside  of  the  box  was  addressed  to  me,  the  inside  label  was 
addressed  to  Kevin,  and  the  result  was  confusion.  My  order, 
you  see,  had  been  sent  to  me,  and  Kevin’s  to  him.  The  com¬ 
puter  said  so. 

I  imagine  Kevin  as  a  cheeky  12  year  old  who  was  irked  with 
his  parents  for  not  taking  him  to  the  bookstore  at  midnight  to 
buy  a  copy  of  the  tale  about  a  wizard-in-training  orphan.  His 
parents  knew  something  he  didn’t — that  his  favorite  aunt  had 
ordered  the  book  for  him  from  Amazon.com.  But  his  surprise, 
I  can  only  assume,  was  not  at  the  gift  but  at  receiving  an  order 
for  S.D.  Scalet  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

J.K.  Rowling’s  Harry  Potter  and  the  Goblet  of  Fire  was 
supposed  to  be  the  event  that  made  online  bookselling  as  real 
as  The  Velveteen  Rabbit.  Amazon.com  teamed  up  with  FedEx 
to  give  the  first  250,000  customers  who  ordered  advance 
copies  a  free  upgrade  to  delivery  on  the  Saturday  release  date. 
Amazon.com  received  more  than  400,000  preorders  alone, 


and  FedEx  lined  up  100  flights  and  9,000  delivery  personnel 
and  vehicles  from  700  stations  to  deliver  the  2.7-pound  tomes. 

Things  didn’t  go  quite  as  planned,  though.  The  next  week, 
a  spokesperson  from  the  Web’s  biggest  retailer  sheepishly 
admitted  that  a  software  glitch  screwed  up  3,800  orders,  which 
doesn’t  include  the  mix-up  that  befell  Kevin  and  me.  Although 
I  was  counting  on  my  order  to  keep  me  company  on  a  business 
trip,  I  wasn’t  nearly  as  upset  as  some  Potterites,  who,  according 
to  The  Boston  Globe ,  flamed  Amazon.com  on  chat  sites  when 
the  white  and  purple  truck  didn’t  round  their  corner  that 
Saturday.  But  I  didn’t  mind  so  much,  really.  A  gift  certificate, 
not  my  credit  card,  had  paid  for  the  book. 

Shopping  Trials 

I  shop  online.  It’s  mall  shopping  without  the  crowds,  catalog 
shopping  without  the  clutter.  I’ve  purchased  everything  from 
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No  walls.  No  warehouses.  No  offices. 

No  aisles.  No  elevators.  No  lobbies. 

How  will  you  find  your  way  in  the  e-marketplace? 
PricewaterhouseCoopers  and  i2  combined  have 
created  more  than  125  e-marketplaces  and  added 
billions  of  dollars  of  value  to  our  clients'  businesses. 
Imagine  what  we  can  do  for  your  company. 
www.pwcglobal.com/i2 
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books  and  CDs  to  water  filters  and  camping  goods  to  sweaters 
and  shampoo  to  cat  litter  and  boxes  of  cereal.  I’ve  received  gifts 
never  seen  by  the  sender  and  sent  gifts  I  never  saw.  And  nearly 
every  time,  one  thing  has  powered  my  click-happy  finger:  a 
bargain.  Gift  certificates  are  good,  free  shipping  for  eschew- 


Until  everyone  has  a  lockable  mailbox  the  size 
of  your  average  meat  locker,  online  shopping 
will  continue  to  be  a  bother. 


ing  the  catalog  is  better,  and  ridiculous  deals  are  the  best.  Once 
I  spent  $30  to  get  $30  off,  which  left  me  wondering  whether 
my  name  and  address  were  really  that  valuable.  Still,  online 
shopping  is  worth  the  trouble  only  if  a  good  deal  is  involved. 

I  go  online  at  home  the  old-fashioned  click,  dial  and  screech 
way,  a  la  56Kbps.  I  wait  for  JPEGs  to  download,  for  JPEGs  that 
never  download,  for  JPEGs  that  are  so  illegible  that  I  wish  they 
hadn’t  downloaded.  I  cope  with  search  engines  that  don’t  work 
or  are  just  annoying,  like  one  home  goods  and  clothing  store 
that  hardly  ever  finds  what  I  seek  but  always  offers  me  a  gift  cer¬ 
tificate  instead — that  way,  I  can  commit  to  buying  more  things 
at  a  place  that  doesn’t  have  what  I  want  anyway. 

Then  there  are  the  e-mails  to  sort  through,  because  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  hard  I  try  to  check  all  the  right  boxes  and  uncheck  the 
wrong  ones,  I  will  end  up  receiving  regular,  colorful  e-mails 
from  a  store  that  wants  me  to  buy  another  20-pound  bag  of 
cat  food  when  my  15-pound  darling  isn’t  halfway  through 
the  last  one.  This  doesn’t  even  count  the  three  or  four  status 
updates  that  seem  standard  with  any  online  order. 

The  worst  part,  though,  is  getting  the  darn  packages.  When 
I  worked  at  home  and  therefore  had  delusions  that  I  would 
actually  be  able  to  answer  the  doorbell  when  the  sun  was  high 
in  the  sky,  the  local  UPS  guy  knew  me  as  the  woman  who  reg¬ 
ularly  and  wildly  chased  him  down  on  the  street.  A  typical 
morning:  I  waited  until  noon  to  shower,  thinking  he’d  come 
at  9  a.m.  like  last  time.  I  took  the  world’s  fastest  shower  (a 
little-known  environmental  benefit  of  online  shopping),  poked 
my  wet  head  out  the  door,  found  the  little  yellow  note  and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  big  brown  truck.  (Eve  been  told  that 
UPS  has  trademarked  brown  for  clothing  and  vehicles,  and 
what  a  lovely  color  it  is.)  There  I  was,  running  through  my 
neighborhood  in  untied  shoes,  chasing  a  brown  blur  that  had 
just  delivered  my  third  notice,  thinking  to  myself  how  nice  it 
would  be  if  I  had  my  bike — which  had  a  flat  tire,  which  needed 
an  air  pump,  which  brought  me  back  to  the  contents  of  my 
package.  Someone  wiser  than  me  once  pointed  out  that  until 


everyone  has  a  lockable  mailbox  the  size  of  your  average  meat 
locker,  online  shopping  will  continue  to  be  a  bother. 

And  the  freebies  are  running  out.  Already  the  deals  at 
Amazing-bargains.com — a  tacky  but  useful  site  that  posts  the 
coupon  codes  for  online  deals — have  become  less  amazing. 

(Save  $10  on  a  $30  order?  Pshaw.)  Online  sellers 
are  under  pressure  to  start  turning  a  profit.  But  the 
freebies  haven’t  been  going  on  long  enough  to  put 
local  stores  out  of  business — and  specialty  items 
aside,  consumers  will  go  back  to  them,  once  the 
prices  are  the  same.  Until  people  have  faster  con¬ 
nections,  more  trust  in  online  retailing,  a  better 
delivery  method  and  stores  come  up  with  a  more 
effective  way  of  dealing  with  returns  and  order  fulfillment 
problems,  there’s  plenty  of  money  to  be  made  inside  the  bricks. 


The  Random  Factor 

I’ll  order  online  again,  but  not  until  memories  of  my  book  pur¬ 
chase  gone  awry  have  dulled.  Eventually  I  sent  Harry  back  to 
Amazon.com,  but  to  this  day,  Amazon.com’s  computers  insist 
that  I  was  shipped  two  copies  of  the  book  I  really  wanted:  My 
friend  Mary  Sharratt’s  debut  novel,  which  was  published  this 
year  by  the  nonprofit  Coffee  House  Press.  Hardly  the  latest 
best-seller. 

As  I  thumbed  through  Summit  Avenue ,  I  thought  of  the  last 
time  I  saw  her,  in  Harvard  Square.  It  was  snowing  great  wet 
flakes  that  night,  big  as  your  thumbnail,  but  Mary  had  been 
going  to  bookstores  doing  guerrilla  marketing:  taking  the  books 
her  press  had  published  and  putting  them  in  the  fronts  of  shelves, 
facing  them  forward  so  that  more  than  a  slender  spine  showed. 
Big  publishers  pay  big  bucks  to  get  fancy  display  space  for  their 
books;  the  Coffee  House  Press  has  book  lovers  like  Mary. 

The  biggest  thing  missing  from  online  selling  is  the  random 
factor.  You’re  walking  through  a  store  and  something  catches 
your  eye — not  the  best-sellers  displayed  on  a  website’s  front 
page  or  items  that  match  your  search,  or  the  selections  that 
the  collaborative  filtering  software  is  convinced  you’ll  like 
because  complete  strangers  exhibit  similar  buying  patterns,  but 
an  item  that  someone  left  in  the  wrong  spot.  And  you  pick  it 
up,  and  it  becomes  part  of  your  day. 

Or  maybe  there  is  the  random  factor,  except  now  it  only  hap¬ 
pens  when  your  order  lands  in  the  wrong  box.  I  like  to  imagine 
that  Kevin  and  his  family  are  reading  Mary’s  book  right  now. 
Who  knows,  maybe  I’ll  end  up  reading  Harry 
Potter.  I  could  order  it  from  Amazon.com;  as 
an  apology,  I  got  a  $5  credit.  BE] 


m 


Send  letters,  not  solicitations,  to  Staff  Writer  Sarah 
D.  Scalet  at  sscalet@cio.com. 
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"  eBilling...ePayment... 
we  can  start  small... 

then  scale-up  to  our  entire  customer  base 
without  changing  systems... 

Not  like  those  other  guys... 
so  inflexible  ••• 
just  like  my  back... 

I  don't  need  more  problems... 

I  need  solutions  ••• 
we're  going  with  eCom." 
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PRINCETON 

om 

Powering  eBilling  and  Payments 


www.princetonecom.com 
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Platform 

Experience  Counts 


Taking  Care 
of  Business 

BY  BUD  ALBERS 

IN  TODAY’S  WORLD,  a  good  many  things  must  change  for  technology 
to  have  the  kind  of  impact  on  business  that  most  CEOs  are 
hoping  for.  The  demands  most  large  organizations  have  placed 
on  the  typical  IT  department  show  a  blatant  lack  of  innovation 
in  their  vision  of  how  their  businesses  will  grow  in  the  next  cen¬ 
tury.  Corporate  leaders  must  realize  that  in  order  to  survive 
the  technology  age  they  must  continue  to  advance  their  tech¬ 
nology  systems.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  must  see  IS  depart¬ 
ments  no  longer  as  problem  solvers,  but  as  business  developers. 

If  most  CTOs  or  CIOs  could  hear  what  business  executives 
say  about  their  organizations  behind  closed  doors,  they  would 
be  considerably  less  than  pleased.  No  matter  what  the  level 
of  their  effectiveness  is  or  has  been,  many  of  the  traditional 
stereotypes  are  still  present:  lack  of  speed,  lack  of  business 
savvy  or  unnecessary  expense.  These  stereotypes  need  to  dis¬ 
appear  if  technology  is  to  have  the  necessary  level  of  impact 
on  an  organization  for  it  to  survive  in  the  world  of  e-business. 

The  first  thing  any  CTO  or  CIO  needs  to  understand  is 
that  the  operating  imperative  in  the  Web  environment  remains 
“speed  is  king.”  Most  businesses  aggressively  use  this  tenet  as  a 


surrogate  for  planning,  particularly  when  it  comes  to  the  new 
world  of  interacting  with  your  customers  via  the  Web.  The 
instant  access  to  millions  of  websites,  combined  with  the  innate 
human  ability  to  generate  new,  innovative  ideas  on  a  daily 
basis  have  led  us  to  a  “gotta  have  the  solution  now”  attitude 
that  has  resulted  in  the  notion  of  Internet  Time.  In  Internet 
Time,  long-range  planning  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  real-time, 
reactive  planning — marked  by  late-night,  coffee-  and  pizza- 
fueled  workweeks — is  the  name  of  the  game.  What  most  of 
us  in  the  technology  professions  know,  but  are  reticent  to 
admit,  is  that  with  rare  exception  the  current  definition  of 
Internet  Time  is  an  impossibility. 

Trying  to  solve  any  complex  problem  on  Internet  Time  is 
like  saying,  “Pay  me  now  or  pay  me  later.”  Few  quick  solutions 
will  scale  or  solve  a  problem  in  its  entirety.  If  they  do,  it  is 
largely  because  they  were  tailored  so  tightly  that  the  problem 
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ERP  enable  world-class 
supply  chain  performance 


FFA  increase  the  productivity 
of  field  workers 


Delivery 
with  MobileSys 


Wireless  Data  Delivery.  Guaranteed. 

In  today's  highly  mobile  business  world,  success  means  being  able  to  link  anyone  in  your  organization, 
anywhere,  at  any  time.  Wireless  data  delivery  starts  with  MobileSys.  The  MobileSys  wireless  data  platform 
features  a  software  messaging  engine  and  a  global  data  network.  The  solution  enables  information  generated 
from  company-wide  applications,  such  as  Email,  Help  Desk,  Network  Monitoring,  and  CRM,  to  be  delivered 
to  your  employee's  digital  cell  phone,  pager,  or  other  device— regardless  of  the  carrier— anywhere  in  the  world. 
It's  more  than  a  promise.  It's  a  guarantee  that’s  measurable  from  MobileSys.  MobileSys  provides  the  most 
comprehensive,  reliable,  and  cost-effective  solution  available.  To  begin  your  wireless  data  delivery,  go  directly 
to  www.mobilesys.com/leader/  and  start  your  evaluation  today. 


©  2000  MobileSys,  Inc.  MobileSys  is  a  trademark  of  MobileSys,  Inc. 


www.mobilesys.com/leader/ 

*M  OBILESYS 

TM 

POWERING  THE  WIRELESS  ENTER 

PRISE 

Network  Monitoring 

escalate  alerts  &  alarms 
for  quick  resolution 


CRM  instant 
access  to  critical 
customer  information 


WWW  connectivity 
to  business  resources 
and  internal  intranet 


Email  time  critical 
messages  and  replies 


Help  Desk  two-way 
notification  and  response 


Opinion 


Platform 


gets  solved  at  the  expense  of  scalability,  maintainability  or 
extensibility.  And  this  relentless  focus  on  the  short  term  will 
only  come  back  to  haunt  your  company. 

Yes,  you  can  indeed  shorten  the  calendar  cycle  at  times,  but 
only  by  paying  a  price.  This  may  strain  my  personal  credibil¬ 
ity  with  the  100-hour-a-week,  options-laden  technology 
crowd,  but  pushing  your  team  to  20-hour  days  is  a  short-term 
solution  that  is  not  sustainable  as  a  business  matures.  The  end 
result  of  consistently  driving  technology  development  on 
Internet  Time  is  poor  quality  output  and,  ultimately,  self¬ 
selection  of  key  resources  as  those  who  are  continually  trying 
to  deliver  against  unachievable  targets  decide  to  leave  in  pursuit 
of  life  balance  and  personal  sanity. 


The  best  way  to  avoid  always  working  on  Internet  Time  is 
for  IT  to  conduct  enough  planning  and  forethought  so  that 
the  architecture  allows  both  rapid  integration  and  long-term 
scalability.  But  this  too  has  its  risks.  The  development  of  an 
appropriate  architecture  has  to  proceed  with  all  due  haste  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  business  and  cannot  be  done  on  the 
elongated  time  scales  of  searching  for  the  Holy  Grail.  We  must 
continually  move  to  shorten  cycle  times  wherever  possible 
while  avoiding  the  bane  of  every  technology  department’s 
existence:  the  search  for  the  right  answer. 

The  fact  is  that  in  today’s  Web  environment,  planning  is 
not  the  long  suit  of  most  corporations.  However,  in  the  long 
term  it  will  be  the  key  differentiator  as  businesses  mature. 
Technology-related  projects  need  to  be  adequately  planned  and 
defined  in  terms  of  scope,  impact  and  investment.  Most  of 
the  time,  the  planning  level  requirements  do  not  consist  of 
anything  more  than  major  function  points,  such  as  “provide  an 
online  pricing  capability”  or  “deliver  customer  direct-order 
entry  functionality.”  There  are  vastly  different  perspectives  on 
what  this  means,  and  vastly  different  opinions  on  how  much 
it  will  cost  and  how  long  it  will  take  to  deliver.  From  a  tech¬ 
nology  perspective,  you  have  to  work  with  the  key  stakeholder 
to  take  this  down  to  the  appropriate  level  of  detail  and  to  set 
the  appropriate  level  of  expectation  around  cost  and  timing. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  technology  leaders  to  impart  the 
appropriate  understanding  to  the  rest  of  their  management 
teams.  This  can’t  happen  in  a  day,  week,  month  or  year,  but 
rather  is  an  ongoing  exercise  to  help  translate  the  dictates, 
hazards  and  risks  of  ever-changing  technologies  into  a  rationale 


that  the  leadership  in  the  rest  of  the  business  can  understand. 

This  was  never  more  apparent  to  me  than  at  a  recent  gath¬ 
ering  I  attended  where  Joe  Galli,  former  president  and  COO  of 
Amazon.com,  publicly  admitted  that  he  ran  a  large  software 
company  that  happened  to  sell  books  and  other  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts.  Accepting  this  reality,  planning  becomes  the  absolute 
maxim.  In  the  Web  environment,  the  current  class  of 
e-business  leaders  really  does  have  a  considerable  portion  of 
companies  that  work,  think  and  act  like  traditional  software 
houses.  They  think  in  terms  of  release  cycles  and  size  of  the 
build  effort.  The  trick  is  getting  the  business  to  accept  this. 

At  the  same  time,  technology  departments  need  to  make  sure 
they  understand  who  the  customer  really  is.  Many  internally 
focused  technology  organizations  still 
regard  other  internal  departments  in  the 
business  as  their  customers.  But  the  ulti¬ 
mate  customer  is  the  paying  customer. 
More  than  ever,  this  is  the  group  that  is 
directly  impacted  by  changing  technolo¬ 
gies.  Internal  groups  are  your  peers,  key 
stakeholders,  fellow  shareholders  and, 
hopefully,  ardent  supporters.  They  are  not  your  customers,  but 
they  do  need  your  help  in  determining  what  to  provide  to  actual 
customers.  The  technology  organization  must  gain  a  peer  place 
at  the  table  to  help  the  rest  of  the  team  drive  the  right  solutions. 

We  have  all  seen,  and  sometimes  implemented,  solutions 
that  the  business  believed  were  in  its  best  interest  but  instead 
locked  the  business  into  a  series  of  bad  choices.  Why?  Because 
the  technology  group  did  not  effectively  convey  the  impend¬ 
ing  limitations  or  was  ill  positioned  within  the  organization 
to  stop  the  slide.  Real  customers  are  too  important,  and  the 
stakes  too  high,  to  have  this  happen.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  productivity  of  your  peers  is  not  important — it  absolutely 
is.  However,  as  a  technology  leader  and  part  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  team  for  your  business,  you  need  to  implement  solu¬ 
tions  to  solve  the  real  problems  and  challenges  of  the  business 
with  the  guidance  and  counsel  of  all  the  strategic  resources 
required  to  make  it  happen.  Focus  needs  to  move  outward. 

The  chief  technologist  in  the  business  must  work  with  the 
business  and  his  own  organization  to  ensure  that  they  are  prop¬ 
erly  positioned  to  meet  the  challenges  before  them.  Together  they 
must  overcome  stereotypes,  shorten  cycle  times  and  educate  the 
business  about  technology.  As  a  leader  in  the  business,  you  must 
help  the  rest  of  the  management  team  shift  into  the  level  of 
planning  that  will  be  required  to  drive  the  results 
your  company  is  expecting  from  the  Web.  BE] 


Looking  for  a  platform  for  your  ideas?  Let  us  know  at 
platform@cio.com.  Bud  Albers  is  CTO  of  Getty  Images 
in  Seattle. 


The  ultimate  customer  is  the  paying  customer. 
More  than  ever,  this  is  the  group  that  is  directly 
impacted  by  changing  technologies. 
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THERE,  YOU’VE  JUST  BUILT  AN  eBUSINESS. 


Now  there’s  a  fast,  easy  way  to  put  the  “e”  in  your  business.  Introducing  Aspect®  eBusiness  Architect,  the  revolutionary  new 
development  tool  that  takes  you  from  imagination  to  application...  in  no  time.  eBusiness  Architect  provides  a  complete  menu 
of  pre-compiled,  reusable  common  objects  to  let  you  quickly  create  eFIows:  visual  representations  of  your  business  rules 
that  integrate  your  multimedia  contact  center,  front-  and  back-office  systems,  and  future  applications  into  one 
centrally  managed  eBusiness.  The  result:  dramatically  improved  and  integrated  eCommerce  and  eCRM  capabilities.  All 
without  complicated  code  or  costly  deployment.  Aspect  eBusiness  Architect.  Suddenly,  this  whole  eBusiness  thing  just  clicks. 


ASPECT 

The  Starting  Point  for  eBusiness - 


BUILD  YOUR  eBUSINESS  FASTER,  SMARTER,  CHEAPER. 
GET  YOUR  FREE  eBUSINESS  ARCHITECT  DEMO  TODAY. 
1-888-412*7728  www.aspect.com/go/cim  / 


Aspect,  the  Aspect  logo  and  the  phrase  “The  Starting  Point  for  eBusiness"  are  trademarks  and/or  service  marks  of  Aspect  Communications  Corporation 
in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  ©  2000  Aspect  Communications  Corporation. 


Opinion 


Sound  Off 

Taking  Sides  on  Critical  Issues 


Do  They  Care 

to  Share? 

BY  MARTHA  HELLER 


BOB,  IN  INFORMATION  SERVICES,  works  late  every  night  attempt¬ 
ing  to  complete  his  team’s  daunting  task  of  centralizing  the  com¬ 
pany’s  fragmented  e-mail  system.  Jim,  his  teammate,  always 
leaves.  Bob  resents  Jim’s  blow-off  attitude,  but  he  takes  solace  in 
the  fact  that  the  knowledge  he  gained  while  working  on  this 
project  will  make  him  a  more  valuable  employee  and  a  more 
marketable  candidate  should  he  decide  to  move  on. 

But  now,  the  new  knowledge  management  (KM)  officer 
wants  Bob  to  document  his  experiences  in  the  KM  system, 
for  all  the  Jims  in  the  company  to  benefit  from.  The  task  has 
no  immediate  payoff  for  Bob,  it  will  take  more  precious  time 
out  of  his  day,  and  it  may  even  help  to  level  a  playing  field 
that  Bob  thinks  should  not  be  leveled.  Why  should  Bob  share 
his  knowledge? 

He  shouldn’t,  argues  Wendi  Bukowitz,  coauthor  of  the 
Knowledge  Management  Fieldbook  with  Ruth  Williams,  if  the 
company  is  doing  KM  the  wrong  way.  “If  [employees]  believe 
that  they  are  giving  more  than  they  are  getting,”  says  Bukowitz, 
“there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  to  find  somewhere  else  to  work 
where  the  value  of  their  contribution  receives  its  due.” 


However,  a  company  that  bases  its  KM  program  on  a  cul¬ 
ture  of  trust  among  colleagues  and  that  recognizes  and 
rewards  the  intangible  contributions  of  its  employees, 
Bukowitz  argues,  will  find  itself  with  workers  who  willingly 
give  up  their  knowledge  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
volunteerism. 

But  in  an  economy  that  places  a  premium  on  knowledge, 
and  where  the  best  workers  are  often  the  most  competitive, 
getting  employees  to  document  what  they  know  is  easier  said 
than  done. 

How  does  your  company  try  to  get  employees  to  share  their 
knowledge?  Does  it  work?  Senior  Web  Editor  Martha  Heller 
can  be  reached  at  mheller@cio.com. 

KNOWLEDGE  SHARING  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  ACTIVITY  CARRIED 
out  within  the  organization.  But  there  are  implementation 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  SERGIO  RUZZIER 


Just  how  does  he  know  who's  been  naughty  or  nice? 


He  handles  billions  of  customers.  Yet  each  one  gets  individualized  attention. 
Personalized  marketing.  Personalized  service.  Personalized  transactions.  That’s  the 
magic  of  personalized  eBusiness. 

You  have  thousands,  perhaps  even  millions  of  important  business  relationships  too. 
Since  you  can’t  use  elves,  let  us  suggest  ePresence. 

ePresence  consultants  can  help  you  build  an  eBusiness  solution  that  gives  every  one 
of  your  customers,  business  partners,  suppliers  and  employees  a  totally  personalized 
experience.  Making  it  easier  for  them  to  do  business  with  you.  And  building  satisfaction 
and  loyalty  that’ll  make  them  want  to  welcome  you  with  milk  and  cookies. 

Let  us  show  you  how.  Go  to  www.epresence.com.  Or  call  1-800-222-6926. 


^  presence" 

eBusiness.  We  make  it  personal T 


Opinion  Sound  Off 

hurdles  because  of  a  lack  of  understanding  of  its  importance. 
The  best  way  I  suggest  to  overcome  these  hurdles  would 
be  to  involve  everybody  in  the  organization  to  ensure  that 
knowledge  sharing  happens  regularly,  is  monitored  properly 
and  is  implemented  in  the  right  manner  as  a  corporate 
cultural  activity. 

Roopa  Jagannath 

Manager,  Quality  Systems 
Deldot  Systems 
roopa@deldot.  com 


MY  COMPANY  SHARES  KNOWLEDGE  THE  WAY  MOST  COM- 
panies  have  always  benefitted  from  the  experience  of  their 
employees — through  informal  networks  of  relations  based  on 
mutually  beneficial  interest  groups.  People  work  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  they  like  and  trust — the  same  way  people  make  purchas¬ 
ing  decisions.  This  is  not  to  say  this  is  the  correct  way,  but  it  is 
the  way  nonetheless.  (Incidentally,  I’m  the  only  one  in  a  Fortune 
500  utility  with  the  title  of  business  intelligence  manager — at 
least  it’s  a  start!) 

Anonymous 

Fortune  500  Utility 


Do  your  employees  share? 


Want  to  sound  off  on  this  or  other 
topics?  Join  the  ongoing  debates  at 
comment,  cio.  com. 
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I  AM  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THOUGHT  THAT  IF  ANYONE  KNEW  my 
job  or  the  jobs  of  the  managers  who  report  to  me,  they  would 
appreciate  how  hard  we  work  and  how  much  we  accomplish. 
We  bust  our  butts  around  here.  We  also  have  a  lot  of  fun.  We 
reward  hard  work  with  paid  days  off,  catered  lunch  and  ice¬ 
cream-truck  visits.  Our  team  members  share  their  work  openly 
because  they  have  the  security  that  they  are  irreplaceable,  and 
I  tell  them  that  every  day.  With  everyone  today  wearing  multi¬ 
ple  hats,  myself  included,  you  have  to  collaborate  instead  of 
withholding  information  from  the  team.  The  goal  is  to  share  the 
information  and  gain  consensus  when  possible.  I  operate  under 
the  premise  that  “There  is  wisdom  with  many  counselors.” 
There  is  safety  there  too.  Everyone  likes  to  be  a  part  of  the  suc¬ 
cess,  so  share  the  kudos,  invite  opinion  and  participation. 

Dave  Krikac 
VP  Marketing 
Dialogic  Communications  Corp. 

Franklin,  Tenn. 
dk  rikac@dccusa.  com 


HERE’S  AN  EXAMPLE:  THIS  GROUP  OF  I.T.  LEADERS  WAS 
successful  in  meeting  the  huge  demands  of  a  wildly  successful 
telemarketing  company.  But  they  were  miserable  and  extremely 
dissatisfied.  The  head  of  information  technology  recognized 
that  hostility,  unhealthy  competition  and  withholding  infor¬ 
mation  were  symptoms  of  a  group  that  was  inefficient  despite 
its  success  and  unhappy  despite  the  thinly  veiled  sarcastic 
“humor.” 

When  presented  with  a  way  to  increase  their  common 
knowledge  about  how  they  operated  as  a  group  in  order  to 
become  more  efficient  and  more  satisfied,  they  agreed  to  do  it. 
They  dedicated  a  few  hours  each  week  to  hearing  results  of  con¬ 
fidential  interviews  about  the  group,  the  leaders  and  the  com¬ 
pany.  With  the  first  meeting  they  shared  more  than  they  had 
in  the  years  they  worked  together.  They  built  their  common 
purpose  and  a  common  set  of  values  that  is  alive  and  well  and 
not  posted  on  any  walls,  which  amounts  to,  “We  bring  all  we 
have  to  the  table.” 

Christine  Truhe 

Principal 
WorkLife  Institute 
Summit,  N.J. 
drtruhe@worklifeinst.  com 


BUILDING  CROSS-TRAINING  AND  COMMUNICATION  GOALS 
into  employee  incentives  and  compensation  is  a  must. 
Encouraging  open  communication  where  the  messenger  is  not 
shot  is  also  a  necessary  starting  point. 

Fred  Chasson 

IT  Manager 
PacifiCare  Dental  &  Vision 
Anaheim,  Calif, 
fred.  chasson@phs.  com 


WE  ARE  PLANNING  ON  BUILDING  A  SYSTEM  THAT  ALLOWS 
for  feedback  from  those  who  use  the  knowledge  base.  This 
rating  will  be  assessed  against  the  number  of  times  that  the 
tip  or  topic  has  been  accessed  and  how  useful  it  has  been 
for  the  user. 

Though  this  is  slightly  based  on  the  honor  system,  supervi¬ 
sor  input  and  overall  review  by  immediate  superiors,  it  helps 
evaluate  the  contributions  made  by  individuals  and  to  spur 
sharing  of  knowledge.  This,  in  turn,  reflects  well  on  one’s  per¬ 
formance  review,  where  bonuses  are  provided  for  useful  (not 
the  number  of)  contributions. 

Vish  Daita 

Analyst 
Technovista 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
vdaita@hotmail.  com 
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If  we  didn’t  protect  the  financial  district, 


it  could  be  black  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday 


As  the  electronic  systems  that  drive  business  in  the  NYSE 
and  neighbouring  district  become  more  sensitive  to  power 
abberations,  the  need  to  protect  data  has  never 
been  more  important.  Or  more  acute. 

Which  is  why  so  many  companies  and 
financial  institutions  have  turned  to  Invensys.  Our 
Best  Products  and  Powerware  Uninterruptible 
Power  Supply  (UPS)  are  available  in  three  ranges  -  3,  5  and  9. 

And  provide  all  levels  of  protection.  From  eliminating 


common  problems  such  as  surges  and  power  failure,  to 
providing  the  highest  levels  of  protection  for  mission  critical 
applications,  our  3,  5  and  9  UPS  series  can  be 
tailored  to  suit  your  every  need. 

Protecting  your  hardware.  Protecting  your 
data  and,  ultimately,  your  bottom  line. 

So  if  you  want  to  ensure  you  never  experience 
black  days  through  downtime,  take  your  fingers  for  a  walk 
to  919  870  3000. 


(jnvensys„ 


Power  Systems 


SECURE  POWER 


ENERGY 


SYSTEMS 


POWER  CONVERSION 


ENERGY  STORAGE 


Opinion 


From  the  Publisher 

gbeach@cio.com 


The  Swing 

Vote 

NOTHING  SCARES  POLITICIANS  more  than  the  unknown.  Last  year 
as  I  was  advocating  that  the  Internet  be  used  as  a  medium 
for  casting  votes,  I  met  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  a  senior 
staffer  for  a  prominent  member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

While  this  person  agreed  it  was  a  disgrace  that  nearly  60  per¬ 
cent  of  Americans  do  not  vote  in  general  or  in  midterm  elec¬ 
tions,  he  was  unreceptive  to  new  ideas — such  as  e-voting — as 
a  way  to  reach  out  to  the  nonvoting  public. 

Surprisingly,  his  opposition  was  not  rooted  in  the  technical 
and  security  issues  surrounding  using  the  Internet  as  a  voting 
channel.  Rather,  he  opposed  e-voting  because  it  represented 
the  unknown. 

Political  parties  spend  lots  of  time  and  money  figuring  out 
the  preferences  of  the  vocal,  voting  minority.  The  specter  of 
ascertaining,  for  example,  the  hot  buttons  for  the  millions  of 
19-  to  24-year-olds,  many  of  whom  will  be  eligible  to  vote 
for  the  first  time  this  November,  scares  politicians  to  death. 
This  constituency  block — obviously  comfortable  with  using 
the  Internet  as  a  voting  booth — represents  the  unknown. 


For  some,  it  seems  democracy  is  easier  to  manage  when 
fewer  people  participate  in  it. 

Here’s  a  prediction:  The  next  president  of  the  United  States 
will  be  the  candidate  who  most  successfully  captures  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  unknown — namely  independent  voters. 

“Duh,  that’s  fairly  obvious,”  I  hear  readers  saying  in  uni¬ 
son.  No  argument  here.  Instead,  a  bit  of  history.  The  best- 
known  independent  voting  block  in  the  1996  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  was  “soccer  moms.”  On  Nov.  7,  these  sports  obsessed, 
SUV-driving  soccer  moms  will  be  pushed  off  the  political  play¬ 
ing  field  by  yet  another  difficult  to  read,  independent  voting 
group.  A  group,  in  fact,  you  may  know  well,  because  you  are 
a  member  of  it. 

Yes,  a  number  of  prominent  pollsters  claim  that  the  swing 
voting  block  will  be  you  and  your  peers — the  so-called  “wired 
workers.”  Typically,  wired  workers  are  technophiles  living  in 
suburbia  with  hearts  favoring  Democrats  and  wallets  favoring 
Republicans.  Hence,  the  political  quandary. 

As  CIOs,  you  can  play  a  major  role  next  week  in  deciding 
the  presidential  election. 

Yes,  of  course,  you  can  flex  your  political  muscle  by  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  you  cast  a  vote.  But,  more  important,  by  distrib¬ 
uting  this  column  to  the  thousands  of  IS  workers  on  your  staff 
and  encouraging  them  to  do  likewise. 

The  choice  is  yours.  Make  the  most  of  it. 
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The  First  Technology -To-Business  Event 
for  the  ASP  Industry 


You  hav 


ASPs 


QUESTIONS 


we  have 


Gain  a  clear  understanding  about  internet  delivered 
software  applications  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
at  the  ASP  Industry's  premier  trade  show  &  conference 


Special  Conference  Tracks  for 

Business  Operations  0  Sales/Marketing/CRM 
Manufacturing/Distribution  □  Healthcare 
Human  Resources  □  Accounting/Finance 

learn  first  hand  how  ASPs  will  allow  you  to  manage  information 

technology  smarter,  safer,  and  simpler. 

Talk  to  the  ASP  industry  leaders  who  are  delivering  IT  solutions 
to  end-users  with  a  faster  start-up,  without  new  hardware,  in  a  more 

reliable  manner,  and  at  a  predictable  cost. 

^  Discover  the  depth  of  ASP  delivered  solutions,  where  the  industry 
is  going,  and  where  it  can  lead  your  company  in  the  future. 


[Application 
Service 
Provider 
Exposition  & 
Conference 

December  7-9,  2000 
Georgia  World  Congress  Center 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


For  more  conference  information  and  to  register  online 

www.aspec2000.com 

A  Semco  Production  - 1130  Hightower  Trail  -  Atlanta,  GA  30350  -  Phone  800-635-6657 
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industry  consortium  H 


industry 
www.allaboutasp.org 
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Complex  navigation  is  a  guide  on  how  to  get  lost. 
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Perhaps  the  first  time 
a  remake  is  actually 
better  than  the  original. 


Introducing  the  newly  designed  high-performance  Jaz®2GB  drive. 


r  Lightning-Fast  Speed 

The  Jaz®  2GB  drive  speeds  up  transfer  rates  to  8MBps. 

Capacity  To  Do  More 

2GB  of  space  lets  you  store  up  to  2,000  photos  (64ox48o  pixels),  3.2  hours  of 

CD-quality  audio,  or  4o  minutes  of  compressed  video. 

Software  Solutions 

A  complete  software  suite  featuring  Iomega’s  exclusive  Quik  Sync  software  which 
automatically  backs  up  your  files  without  interrupting  your  work. 

Complete  Compatibility 

The  latest  Jaz  drive  is  available  with  USB  and  FireWire  connectivity  options.  And  it’s 
compatible  with  Mac®  0S8,  OS9,  and  Windows®  2000.  Plus,  the  Jaz  2GB  drive  works 
with  both  Jaz  2GB  and  1GB  disks.  With  over  2.7  million  Jaz  drives  shipped,  you  can 

V 

get  your  work  done  almost  anywhere. 

iomega 


Copyright  ©  2000  Iomega  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Iomega,  the  stylized  "i“  logo, 
and  Jaz  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Iomega  Corporation.  Mac  is 
a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Corporation  and  Windows  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
Microsoft  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks  are  properties  of  their  respective  owners. 


See  your  local  reseller  or  visit:  www.iomega.com 
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Adviser  Spotlight 

Isn’t  It 
Time  You 
Found  a 

Job? 


CIO  has  the 
resources 
you  need  to 
streamline 
your  job  hunt 


Wayne  Bennett  may  be  a  lawyer,  but  his  IT  background  makes  him  the  perfect  guy 
to  advise  both  dotcom  and  brick-and-mortar  companies  on  technology-related  legal 
issues.  Bennett  developed  mainframe  applications  and  operating  systems  before 
becoming  an  attorney  in  1981.  In  the  mid-1980s,  he  left  his  Boston  law  firm, 
Bingham  Dana,  to  help  turn  around  a  troubled  software  company.  Bennett  has 
been  back  at  the  firm  for  a  decade,  and  during  that  time  he's  seen  huge  changes 
in  the  issues  facing  his  CIO  clients— especially  regarding  the  nature  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  they  negotiate. 

“Once  upon  a  time,  we  just  did  straight  licensing  of  technology,  and  [CIOs] 
weren’t  in  charge  of  their  fates  in  any  kind  of  political  or  business  sense,”  Bennett 
says.  “But  now  the  deals  we’re  working  on,  which  include  everything  from  e- 
business  and  enterprisewide  deals  to  full-blown  outsourcing  of  IT,  are  far  more 
central  to  the  overall  strategy  of  the  company.” 

This  means  a  technology  contract  is  now  more  than  just  choosing  a  vendor  or 
product  and  signing  a  purchase-and-sales  agreement,  according  to  Bennett.  “A 
contract  can  be  the  foundation  of  a  very  important  and  prosperous  relationship,  or 
it  can  be  the  first  cut  in  a  death  by  1,000  cuts.” 

Until  now,  CIOs  have  often  made  the  mistake  of  letting  a  vendor  know  it’s  a 
finalist  too  early  in  the  process— some  have  even  shared  their  drop-dead  deadlines. 
“Even  the  most  honorable  vendors  can’t  help  but  take  advantage  of  this  to  gain 
leverage,”  says  Bennett. 

His  clients  aren’t  used  to  thinking  this  way  because  they  previously  haven’t  been 
part  of  the  strategic  direction  of  the  company,  Bennett  says.  “Now  they  have  to 
adapt  and  learn  the  new  skills  that  they  need  to  swim  in  this  new  environment.” 

-Eric  Berkman 


CIO  Wanted 

Where  your  executive-level  IT  dream 
job  awaits,  jobs.cio.com 

Web  Jobs 

Postings  for  professionals  who  want  to 
work  the  Web.  www2.cio.com/ 
forums/careers/index.cfm 

Executive  Career 
Counselor 

Mark  Polansky  of  Korn/Ferry  Interna¬ 
tional  is  on  call  to  answer  your  tough¬ 
est  executive  IT  career  questions. 
www.cio.com/forums/executive/ 
counselor.html 

IT  Professional 
Research  Center 

For  salary  comparisons,  expert 
advice  and  online  job  hunting 
resources  for  the  IT  professional. 
www.cio.  com/forums/itcareer 


cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 
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Relax.  We'll  help  you  with  all  this  confusing  e-stuff. 


pentium®/// 


Micronpc.com  is  where  you  can  get  all  the  key  building  blocks  for  your  e-business 
in  one  place.  And  your  one  point  of  contact  will  walk  you  through  the  entire  process. 

Beginning  with  an  introduction  to  our  Millennia®  desktop,  which  features 
the  Intel®  Pentium®  III  processor.  Start  making  the  most  of  e-business  today. 

Visit  micronpc.com/ebiz14  or  call  1-888-264-0576. 


r _ & 

►  1  point  of  contact  ||j 
e-business  PCs 
web  hosting 
e-support  &  service 
online  training 

V.  1  J 


micronpc.com 

Think  beyond  the  box.' 
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“...Today,  children  need  to  learn  how  to  access  new  information  instead 
of  simply  memorizing  things.. ..When  our  school  tapped  into  the  ’Net,  our 
students  began  to  see  learning  as  an  adventure  instead  of  a  chore.. ..We 
couldn’t  have  done  it  on  our  own. ...TECH  CORPS®  made  it  so  simple, 

from  the  wiring  to  the  teacher  training.. ..Even 
those  of  us  who  were  technophobes  ended  up 
enthusiastic. ...The  community  saw  they  can  make 
a  difference.  Now  our  volunteer  support  is  up 
even  in  areas  outside  of  technology.  So  is  staff 
morale.. ..Now  we  realize  how  much  support  there 
is  for  public  schools,  even  among  people  without 
children.  TECH  CORPS  made  people  see  how 
much  their  involvement  can  accomplish.” 


anette  Butler  Adams 

incipal,  Kenilworth  Elementary  School 
Washington  D.  C. 


TECH  CORPS... technology  volunteers  in  K-12  schools. 

Visit  us  at  www.ustc.org,  e-mail  us  at  info@ustc.org,  or  write  to 

TECH  CORPS,  PO  Box  832,  Sudbury  MA  01776. 


TKJI 


Get  involved! 


Special  Thanks  to  TECH  CORPS  National  Sponsors: 

Cellular  Telecommunications  Industry  Assoc*  •  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  •  Computerworld*  •  Digital  Equipment  Corp*  •  MCI*  •  MediaOne  •  National  Cable  Television  Assoc. 

©  1998  tech  corps  'Founding  Sponsors 
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146,866 

149,353 

Percent  Paid  and/or  Requested  Circulation 

94.4% 

94.7% 

I  certify  that  the  statements  made  by  me  above  are  correct  and  complete. 


Carol  A.  Spach 

Sr.  Vice  President  /Circulation 
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AND  HOW  NOT  TO  BE  A  VICTIM 


3  CHANNELS  ALL  UPDATED  CONTINUOUSLY  WITH  NEWS  AND 
ANALYSIS  FROM  IDG'S  GLOBAL  NETWORK  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
WEBSITES  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

•E-CRIME  AND  VIRUSES 
•NETWORK  AND  SYSTEMS  SECURITY 
•  PRIVACY 

•PLUS  FREE  WEEKLY  NEWSLETTERS 

Your  best  defense  is  information.  And  your  best  source  of 
information  on  security  is  IDG.net's  SECURITY-INFORMER  at 

WWW.SECURITY-INFORMER.COM. 


(IDG) 


Network  security  breaches.  Privacy  invasions.  Consumer  e-fraud,  virus  attacks,  and  other 
cyber-crime.  It  doesn't  just  happen  to  other  businesses,  other  people.  Keep  yourself  out  of 
the  headlines.  At  IDG.net's  SECURITY-INFORMER. 


Interview 

BY  MATT  VILLANO 


Former  CIO  Don  Willis  founded  Newport 
Beach,  Calif. -based  e-services  boutique 
IPNet  Solutions  in  1996.  Prior  to  starting  his 
own  company,  Willis  was  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  IS  for  Rykoff-Sexton,  now  part  of 
U.S.  Foodservice,  and  senior  vice  president  of 
IS  and  inventory  management  for  Home- 
Base,  a  western  U.S.  chain  of  home  improve¬ 
ment  stores.  CIO  spoke  to  the  49 -year-old 
California  native  about  his  move  from  CIO 
to  CEO — a  transition  that’s  becoming 
increasingly  common. 

CIO:  Why  did  you  decide  to  leave  your  IT 
post  to  start  your  own  company? 

Willis:  I  always  enjoyed  my  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  CIO,  but  in  early  1995,  I  started 
thinking  about  having  a  larger  role.  I  spent 
months  studying  the  Internet  economy, 
and  I  believed  the  Web  was  a  huge 
enabling  technology  that  businesses  could 
adopt.  I  was  tired  of  fulfilling  someone 
else’s  vision  for  IT.  I  wanted  to  act  out  my 
vision  for  a  company  that  automates 
certain  processes.  The  only  way  to  do  that 
was  to  start  my  own  organization.  I  didn’t 


do  this  in  order  to  be  a  CEO;  I  did  it  to 
build  a  company.  The  CEO  title  is  just  the 
necessary  trapping  of  building  a  company. 
The  tough  part  wasn’t  making  the  decision 
to  make  the  change;  it  was  the  process  of 
putting  that  decision  into  action. 

Well,  what  was  your  exit  strategy? 

When  you  decide  to  start  your  own  com¬ 
pany,  you  don’t  just  quit  your  job,  come 
home  and  tell  your  wife,  “This  is  how  it’s 
going  to  be.”  The  first  thing  I  did  was  get 
some  buy-in  at  home.  My  wife  and  I  talked 
things  through  for  weeks,  and  I  didn’t  act 
until  I  knew  she  was  100  percent  support¬ 
ive.  Next,  I  informed  my  CEO  about  my 
plans  and  spent  weeks  detailing  the  phase¬ 
out  process.  Finally,  one  day,  instead  of  [get¬ 
ting  up  and]  driving  to  the  office,  I  walked 
down  the  hallway  and  started  my  business 
plan.  To  this  day,  I  have  no  regrets. 


What  are  the  main  differences  between 
being  a  big-company  CIO  and  running  your 
own  company? 

The  challenges  of  being  CEO  are  more  con¬ 
sistent  and  more  formidable  than  anything 
I’ve  experienced  before.  Roles  change  dra¬ 
matically  when  you  move  from  being  CIO  of 
a  multibillion-dollar  company  to  being  CEO 
of  a  small  company  that  still  needs  funding. 
As  CIO,  there  are  a  lot  of  issues  you  don’t 
have  to  deal  with,  but  as  CEO,  everything 
stops  at  your  desk.  The  totality  of  the  posi¬ 
tion,  combined  with  building  your  own 
dream,  is  very  challenging.  It’s  daunting.  At 
the  same  time,  it’s  the  most  rewarding  oppor¬ 
tunity  I  could  ever  imagine.  BE] 


Matt  Villano,  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
New  York  City,  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
CIO.  Send  feedback  and  ideas  for  this  column 
to  interview@cio.com. 
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EMC 

where  information  lives 


EM 


No  prize  could  be  more  valuable  than  your  reputation  as  a  service  provider  customers  can 
always  count  on  to  keep  pushing  their  business  ahead.  No  matter  how  fast  they  grow. 

Today,  there’s  no  surer  way  to  make  that  happen  than  by  being  an  EMC  Proven 
company.  The  EMC  Proven  logo  shouts  loud  and  clear  that  you  have  the  EMC  information 
storage  infrastructure  to  support  the  kind  of  service-level  agreements  your 
customers  demand,  as  well  as  provide  rock-solid  applications.  And  do 
it  faster  than  the  next  guy.  • 

Keep  your  eyes  on  the  prize. 

We’ll  keep  ours  on  the  data. 

As  customers  look  for  more  assurances,  more  of  them  are  looking  for 
the  EMC  Proven  logo.  To  find  out  more  about  the  special  programs  EMC  offers 
service  providers,  contact  us  at  EMC.com/sp 


getspare.  com 


GET  YOUR  SPARE! 


WE’RE  SO  CONFIDENT  IN 
OUR  SERVER  MEMORY,  WE’LL  GIVE  YOU  A  SPARE 
OF  YOUR  CHOICE  TO  PROVE  IT. 


Go  to  getspare.com  to  see  how  you 

can  qualify  to  take  advantage  of  this  special  server 
memory  offer  from  Kingston®  For  a  limited  time,  when  you 
buy  five  Kingston  server  memory  modules,  Kingston  will  give 
you  a  spare  module  of  your  choice* —  FREE!  And  the  free 
spare  doesn’t  even  have  to  be  Kingston.  As  with  all  Kingston 


memory,  our  server  memory  is  100%  tested  to  ensure 
performance  and  reliability.  It  will  provide  you  with  significant 
cost-savings  too.  So  get  your  spare — visit  getspare.com 
today.  But  hurry,  this 
offer  is  only  good  through 
October  31,  2000.  computing  without  limits* 


17600  Newhope  Street,  Fountain  Valley,  CA  92708  USA  (714)  435-2600  Fax  (714)  435-2699  ©  2000  Kingston  Technology  Company,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  registered  trademarks  and 
trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  ‘Offer  not  available  to  small  office,  home  users,  resellers  or  dealers.  Offer  only  valid  to  U.S.  end  user  corporate  accounts  with  over  five 
hundred  workstations  and  twenty-five  servers  installed.  No  cash  value  will  be  substituted. Offer  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Offer  limited  to  one  spare  per  company  only  on  qualifying 
Kingston  part  numbers  and  is  subject  to  availability.  Order  must  be  placed  between  September  1  and  October  31,  2000.  For  complete  qualification  information  visit  getspare.com. 


